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THE custom of this magazine, now for four years past, to devote 
the July number more especially to questions of Education, and to 
the criticism of books which bear some close relation to it, brings 
to us every year a very curious series of discussions relating to the 
organization of colleges, — to systems of examinations and gradua- 
tion, — and to the advance, and, alas, to the retreat, of the American 
schools and higher institutions. We have some satisfaction in believ- 
ing that, on the whole, substantial advance is made, in every year of 
such discussions. Prospectuses and other promises are every year 
less regarded, and the good sense of the average community demands 
steadily a more substantial education than it has claimed before. 

We took occasion to say on this page last year, that the central 
question regarding the American classical schools is, “Do you want 
to do your work in the best way, ordo you want to do it in the 
cheapest way?” And we said that the best way of training boys in 
the languages would probably assign one teacher to four boys, or at the 
most five, — who would give to them his life,— all his time and all 
his exertion. We ventured to add, that the academy or high-school 
which would first adopt some such course as this, giving to any four 
boys whom it fits for college one teacher of the first and best ability, 
whose chief duty it shall be to see that they go through their last 
two years of preparation thoroughly well, will be the school or acad- 
emy which will, at whatever charge, receive the best and most 
promising pupils, and will receive the largest number of them. 

We had some curiosity, of course, in publishing this statement, to 
see what high-school would make this proposal first. So far as we 
know, the faculty of the Norwich Military School, now at North- 
field, Vermont, are entitled to that credit. They do not offer 
simply a cheap school, nor do they pretend to “rival Oxford or 
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Cambridge.” But they do say that the first four boys who offer 
themselves to be prepared for any American college shall have one 
competent teacher assigned to them exclusively. The next four, as 
we suppose, are to have another; and the next four, another. If the 
second and third prove as competent as we know the first to be, 
here is really a new step taken in the preparatory schools. There is 
no reason why boys under that training should not do in two years 
what the great high-schools take five for. 


Bout the truth is, that in our republican passion for numbers, we 
generally build up schools so large that ‘half the vital force of the 
teachers is expended on keeping the machinery moving. The conse- 
quence is, that the boys in such schools have to be kept in the mill 
two or three times as long as there is any real need. And what comes 
of it?» Mr. Collar. says, if we rightly remember him, that all the 
required Latin of the whole school and college course is not more 
than two of Charles Dickens’s novels! Imagine yourself, dear 
reader, dividing Nicholas Nickleby into five years of your life, — 
and Martin Chuzzlewit.into five more, —and ask yourself how fond 
you should be of Dickens if you had taken him in such doses! Then 
ask yourself why your son shoyld be more fond of Classical literature, 
when in six years at school, and four at college, he has dragged 
through, at a snail’s pace, the received selections from eight or ten 
standard Latin and Geeek writers. In such reading he cannot get 
any comprehensive sense of the author’s broader range, —scarcely 
any of the habit of his mind. He cannot pass from mere grammar 
and dictionary work toa sense of the drift of classical literature. 
Such is the natural result of collecting a large school,— with a few 
competent teachers, — but at the best an assignment of thirty or 
forty boys to each one of them. Fully half the force of boy and of 
master is wasted in driving the machinery itself along. We needed 
no such example as that of the boy Stuart Mill, — reading his Latin and 
Greek at one end of the table, while his father wrote his history of 
India at the other, — to know that our system of learning, which we 
call a.system of teaching, steals and throws away half the time of 
the scholars. It is, in many cases, alas! a system where nobody 
teaches, but where a few over-worked masters hear the lessons 
which a horde of untaught boys have learned, after a fashion, from 
good, bad, and indifferent text-books. — And yet they are not happy ! 
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WE are glad to note, in addresses and reports from all the colleges, 
a general sense of the danger of abuse of what is called the Elective 
System. Because a college ought to be able to offer a curriculum 
suited to the after life of a student, it does not follow that a student 
has a right to say he will “elect” the top of a course, but will not 
“elect”’ the bottom. A man might as well “elect” to have apples 
on his trees, but ‘‘ elect” not to have blossoms or leaves on them, — 
as to take some of the “ elections” which we see laid down in some 
courses. In the examination of a teacher for a public school in Massa- 
chusetts the other day, who had been at work quite faithfully at the 
West, under the “ elective system,” it proved that he was “ quite well 
up” in German, physiology, and mineralogy, but was deficient in 
reading, spelling, and arithmetic. Faculties and boards of trustees 
must look to such nonsense as this, if they do not mean to make 
their prospectuses absurd. They may be quite sure that the stu- 
dents will be first to ridicule such building without foundation. 


WE have no confidence in the plans made by the undergraduates 


themselves, or a few of them, for contests of literary renown between 
the colleges, to be decided by tribunals and in contests like those 
which award the palm of. success in billiards, in base-ball, in 
foot-ball, and in rowing. But it is very desirable that some impartial 
comparison shall make a public standard as to what the examina- 
tions of the different colleges mean, and what are their several degrees 
of rank when they are compared with each other. We ought to be 
able to answer such questions as this: “ Can a junior at Antioch, able 
to pass the examination which will make him a senior, pass the 
examination for the same grade at Harvard.” We heard of some 
gentlemen at the University at Toronto speaking a few days ago of 
their own college as the equal of Oxford and the English Cam- 
bridge, in its standard of scholarship. This is as natural as it is loyal. 
Let us have a fair test by which we can judge of such declarations. 
And let us see who does, in the long run, bring forward the men of 
most thorough culture. - 

It would not be difficult to arrange for this purpose a series of 
Prize Fellowships for Graduates, to be awarded to the most fit. Sup- 
pose a Fellowship worth $600, in the post-graduate course of any 
American college, to be offered for the best English narrative of the 
Completion of the Pacific Railway.” Suppose a similar Fellowship for 
the most satisfactory exposition and solution of a problem in the 
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higher mathematics. Suppose another for the best Latin essay on 
* Arbitration between Nations;” and a fourth for the best Greek 
paper on the “Conquests of Alexander.” Let each college in 
America select, and send in for the competition, one of each of these 
essays. Let the Fellowship, which is the prize, be given to its 
author. Five years of such competition would tell us where the study 
of English is a lost art, and where English is still a living language ; 
where are the best advantages for mathematical training, and so on. 
It cannot be difficult to establish such prizes, and we seriously hope 
—nay, we expect—to see them established before another year 
closes. Here will be a competition which means something, and 
which will fairly grade the colleges among themselves. 


THE daily newspapers are discussing, with well affected surprise, 
the question why nearly half of the young men named for Cadets at 
West Point failed to pass the very light examination required there. 
If anybody understood the reason, we should have supposed the 
editors of the newspapers did. Does not the whole drift of the so- 
called education of the country run to a pretence in what people call 


the higher branches, rather than to solidity in the three Rs, —read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic? And does any one know this better 
than the editor of a daily newspaper, condemned to read articles 
badly written, badly spelled, and based on very bad calculation ? 
If, by some miracle, the Civil Service Rules can be held on to for a 
generation, so that Commercial Colleges which teach nothing, shall 
be fitly disgraced, and so that any school which cannot teach a boy 
to spell shall be truly reported before the community, there will be, 
gradually, in the results of the Civil Service examinations, a standard 
given which the country will heed as to the working education of the 
schools. It is not West Point alone, which rejects half the people 
who apply for admission. There is not a bank which wants a new 
teller, there is not an importer who wants a new clerk for corre- 
spondence, there is not a clergyman who wants a new amanuensis, 
there is not a merchant who wants a new book-keeper, who does not 
reject nine applicants out of ten, for the very reasons for which 
West Point has rejected these boys, because they cannot spell, they 
cannot write, and because they do not know what the rule of three 
means. And thus we céme round again to the question which our 
July number is always asking, “‘ Would it not be better to teach 
three things thoroughly, than a thousand things ill?” 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
MRS. HURTLE, 


Pavut MontacvkE at this time lived 
in comfortable lodgings in Sackville 
Street, and ostensibly the world was 
going well with him. But he had 
many troubles. His troubles in refer- 
ence to Fisker, Montague, and Monta- 
gue, —and also their consolation, — 
are already known to the reader. He 
was troubled, too, about his love; though 
when he allowed his mind to expatiate 
on the success of the great railway he 
would venture to hope that on that 
side his life might perhaps be blessed. 
Henrietta had, at. any rate, as yet 
showed no disposition to accept her 
cousin’s offer. He was troubled, too, 
about the gambling, which he disliked, 
knowing that in that direction there 
might be speedy ruin, and yet return- 
ing to it from day to day in spite of 
his own conscience. But there was 
yet another trouble which culminated 
just at this time. One morning, not 
long after that Sunday night which 
had been so wretchedly spent at the 
Beargarden, he got into a cab in 
Piccadilly and had himself taken to 
a certain address in Islington. Here 
he knocked at a decent, modest door, 
—at such a house as men live in with 
two or three hundred a year, — and 
asked for Mrs. Hurtle. Yes;— Mrs. 
Hurtle lodged there, and he was 
shown into the drawing-room. There 
he stood by the round 'table for a 
quarter of an hour, turning over the 
lodging-house books which lay there ; 


and then Mrs. Hurtle entered the 
room. Mrs. Hurtle was a widow 
whom he had once promised to marry. 
“ Paul,” she said, with a quick, sharp 
voice, but with a voice which could be 
very pleasant when she pleased, — 
taking him by the hand as she spoke, 
“Paul, say that that letter of yours 
must go for nothing. Say that it 
shall be so, and I will forgive every 
thing.” , 

“TI cannot say that,” he replied, 
laying his hand in hers. 

“You cannot say it! What do 
you mean? Will you dare to tell me 
that your promises to me are to go 
for nothing ?” 

“Things are changed,” said Paul 
hoarsely. He had come thither at 
her bidding, because he had felt that 
to remain away would be cowardly; 
but the meeting was inexpressibly 
painful to him. He did think that 
he had sufficient excuse for breaking 
his troth to this woman; but the justi- 
fication of his. conduct was founded 
on reasons which he hardly knew 
how to plead to her. He had heard 
that of her past life, which, had he 
heard it before, would have saved him 
from his present difficulty. But he 
had loved her,—did love her in a 
certain fashion; and her offences, 
such as they were, did not debar her 
from his sympathies. : 

“How are they changed? I am 
two years older, if you mean that.” 
As she said this she looked round at 
the glass, as though to see whether she 
was become so haggard with age as 
to be unfit, to become this man’s wife. 
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She was very lovely, with a kind of 
beauty which we seldom see now. In 
these days men regard the form and 
outward lines of a woman’s face and 
figure more than either the color or 
the expression, and women fit them- 
selves to men’s eyes. With padding 
and false hair without limit a figure 
may be constructed of almost any 
dimensions. The sculptors who con- 
struct them, male and female, hair- 
- dressers and milliners, are very skilful ; 
and figures are constructed of noble di- 
mensions, sometimes with voluptuous 
expansion, sometimes with classic reti- 
cence, sometimes with dishevelled neg- 
ligence which becomes very dishevelled 
indeed when long out of the sculptors’ 
hands. Colors indeed are added, but 


not the colors which we used to love. 
The taste for flesh and blood has for 
the day given place to an appetite for 
horse hair and pearl powder. 


But 
Mrs. Hurtle was not a beauty after 
the present fashion. She was very 
dark, —a dark brunette, — with large 
round blue eyes, that could indeed be 
soft, but could also be very severe. 
Her silken hair, almost black, hung 
in a thousand curls all around her head 
and neck. Her cheeks and lips and 
neck were full; and the blood would 
come and go, giving a varying ex- 
pression to her face with almost every 
word she spoke. Her nose also was 
full, and had something of the ‘pug. 
But nevertheless it was a nose which 
any man who loved her would swear 
to be perfect. Her mouth was large, 
and she rarely showed her teeth. 
Her chin was full, marked by a large 
dimple, and, as it ran down to her 
neck, was beginning to form a second. 
Her bust was full and beautifully 
shaped; but she invaribly dressed as 
though she were oblivious, or at any 
rate neglectful, of her own charms. 
Her dress, as Montague had seen her, 


was always black, — not a sad weep- 
ing widow’s garment, but silk or 
woollen or cotton as the case might 
be, always new, always nice, always 
well-fitting, and most especially al- 
ways simple. She was certainly a 
most beautiful woman, and she knew 
it. She looked as though she knew it, 
— but only after that fashion in which 
@ woman ought to know it. Of her 
age she had never spoken to Monta- 
gue. She was in truth over thirty, — 
perhaps almost as near thirty-five as 
thirty. But she was one of those 
whom years hardly seem to touch. 

“You are beautiful as ever you 
were,” he said. 

“Psha! Do not tell me of that. 
I care nothing for my beauty unless it 
can bind me to your love. Sit down 
there, and tell me what it means.” 
Then she let go his hand, and seated. 
herself opposite to the chair which she 
gave him. 

“T told you in my letter.” { 

“You told me nothing in your let- 
ter, —except that it was to be — off. 
Why is it to be—off? Do you not 
love me?” Then she threw herself 
upon her knees, and leaned upon his, 
and looked up in his face. “ Paul,” 
she said, “I have come again across 
the Atlantic on purpose to see you, — 
after so many months, and will you not 
give me one kiss? Even though you 
should leave me forever, give me one 
kiss.” Of course he kissed her, not 
once, but with a long, warm embrace. 
How could it have been otherwise? 
With all his heart he wished that she 
would have remained away ; but while 
she knelt there at his feet what could 
he do but embrace her? “Now tell 
me every thing,” she said, seating her- 
self on a footstool at his feet. 

She certainly did not look like a 
woman whom a man might ill-treat 
or scorn with impunity. Paul felt, — 
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even while she was lavishing her 
caresses upon him, that she might 
too probably turn and rend him be- 
fore he left her. He had known 
something of her temper before, 
though he had also known the truth 
and warmth of her love. He had 
travelled with her from San Francisco 
to England; and she had been very 
good to him in illness, in distress of 
mind and in poverty,—for he had 
been almost penniless in New York. 
When they landed at Liverpool they 
were engaged as man and wife. He 
had told her all his affairs, had given 
her the whole history of his life. 
This was before his second journey 
to America, when Hamilton K. Fisker 
was unknown to him. But she had 
told him little or nothing of her own 
life, but that she was a widow, and that 
she was travelling to Paris on busi- 
ness. When he left her at the London 
railway station, from which she started 
for Dover, he was full of all a lover’s 
-ardor. He had offered to go with her, 
but that she had declined. But when 
he remembered that he must certainly 
tell his friend Roger of his engage- 
ment, and remembered also how little 
he knew of the lady to whom he was 
engaged, he became embarrassed. 
What were her means he did not 
know. He did know that she was 
some years older than himself, and 
that she had spoken hardly a word 
to him of her own family. She had 
indeed said that her husband had 
been one of the greatest miscreants 
ever created, and had spoken of her 
release from him as the one blessing 
she had known before she had met 
Paul Montague. But it was only 
when he thought of all this after she 
had left’ him,—only when he re- 
flected how bald was the story which 
he must tell Roger Carbury, — that 
he became dismayed. Such had been 


the woman’s cleverness, such her 
charm, so great her power of adapta- 
tion, that he had passed weeks in her 
daily company, with still progressing 
intimacy and affection, without feel- 
ing that any thing had been missing. 

He had told his friend, and his 
friend had declared to him that it 
was impossible that he should marry 
a woman whom he had met in a 
railway train without knowing some- 
thing about her. Roger did all he 
could to persuade the lover to forget 
his love,—and partially succeeded. 
It is so pleasant and so natural that 
a young man should enjoy the com- 
pany of a clever, beautiful woman on 
a long journey,—so natural that 
during the journey he should allow 
himself to think that she may during 
her whole life be all in all to him 
as she is at that moment;—and so 
natural again that he should see his 
mistake when he has parted from 
her. But Montague, though he was 
half false to his widow, was half 
true to her. He had pledged his 
word, and that he said ought to bind 
him. Then he returned to California, 
and learned, through the instrumen- 
tality of Hamilton K. Fisker, that in 
San Francisco Mrs. Hurtle was re- 
garded as a mystery. Some people 
did not quite believe that there ever 
had been a Mr. Hurtle. Others said 
that there certainly had been a Mr. 
Hurtle, and that, to the best of their 
belief, he still existed. The fact, 
however, best known of her was, that 
she had shot a man through the head 
somewhere in Oregon. ‘She had not 
been tried for it, as the world of 
Oregon had considered that the cir- 
cumstances justified the deed. Every- 
body knew that she was very clever 
and very beautiful, but everybody 
also thought that she was very dan- 
gerous. “She always had money 
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when she was here,” Hamilton Fisker 
said, “but no one knew where it 
came from.” Then he wanted to 
know why Paul inquired. “I don’t 
think, you know, that I should like 
to go in for a life-partnership, if you 
mean that,” said Hamilton K. Fisker. 

Montague had seen her in New 
York as he passed through on his 


second journey to San Francisco, and. 


had then renewed his promises in 
spite of his cousin’s caution. He 
told her that he was going to see 
what he could make of his broken 
fortunes, — for at this time, as the 
reader will remember, there was no 
great railway in existence, — and she 
had promised to follow him. Since 
that they had never met till this day. 
She had not made the promised jour- 
ney to San Francisco, at any rate 
before he had left it. Letters from 
her had reached him in England; and 
these he had answered by explaining 
to her, or endeavoring to explain, 
that their engagement must be at an 
end. And now she had followed him 
to London! “ Tell me every thing,” 
she said, leaning upon him, and look- 
ing‘up into his face. 

“ But you, — when did you arrive 
here ?” ; 

“Here, at this house, I arrived 
the night before last. On Tuesday 
I reached Liverpool. There I found 
that you were probably in London, 
and so I came on. I have come only 
to see you. I can understand that 
you should have been estranged from 
me. That journey home is now so 
long ago! Our meeting in New 
York was so short and wretched. I 
would not tell you, because you then 
' were poor yourself; but at that mo- 
ment I was penniless. I have got 
my own now out from the very teeth 
of robbers.” As she said this, she 
looked as though she could be very 


persistent in claiming her own, — or 
what she might think to be her own. 
“T could not get across to San Fran- 
cisco as I said I would; and, when I 
was there, you had quarrelled with 
your uncle and returned. And now I 
am here. I, at any rate, have been 
faithful.” As she said this, his arm 
was again thrown over her, so as to 


press her head to his knee. “And © 


‘now,” she said, “tell me about your- 


self.” . 

His position was embarrassing and 
very odious to himself. Had he done 
his duty properly, he would gently 
have pushed her from him, have 
sprung to his legs, and have declared, 
that, however faulty might have been 
his previous conduct, he now found 
himself bound to make her under- 
stand that he did not intend to be- 
come her husband. But he was 
either too much of a man or too little 
of a man for conduct such as that. 
He did make the avowal to himself, 
even at that moment as she sat there. 
Let the matter go as it would, she 
should never be his wife. He would 
marry no one, unless it was Hetta 
Carbury. But he did not at all know 
how to get this said with proper em- 
phasis, and yet with proper apologetic 
courtesy. “Iam engaged here about 
this railway,” he said. “You have 
heard, I suppose, of our projected 
scheme ? ” 

“Heard of it! San Francisco is 
full of it. Hamilton Fisker is the 
great man of the day there; and, 
when I left, your uncle was buying 
a villa for seventy-four thousand dol- 
lars. And yet they say that the best 
of it all has been transferred to you 
Londoners. Many there are very 
hard upon Fisker for coming here 
and doing as he did.” 

“Tt’s doing very well, I believe,” 
said Paul, with some feeling of shame, 
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as he thought how very little he knew 
about it. 
“You are the manager here in 


England ? ” 


“No: I am a member of the firm 
that manages it at San Francisco; 
but the real manager here is our 
chairman, Mr. Melmotte.” . 

“ Ah, —I have heard of iim. He 
is a great man,—a Frenchman, is 
he not? There was a talk of inviting 
him to California. You know him, of 
course ?” 

“Yes: I know him. I see him 
once a week.” 

“T would sooner see that man than 
your queen, or any of your dukes or 
lords. They tell me that he holds the 
world of commerce in his right hand. 
What power! what grandeur!” 

“Grand enough,” said Paul, “if it 
all came honestly.” 

“Such a man rises above honesty,” 
said Mrs. Hurtle, “as a great general 
rises above humanity when he sacri- 
fices an army to conquer a nation. 
Such greatness is incompatible with 
smal] scruples. A pygmy man is 
stopped by a little ditch, but a giant 
stalks over the rivers.” 

“T prefer to be stopped by the 
ditches,” said Montague. 

“ Ah, Paul! you were not born for 
commerce. And I will grant you this, 
that commerce is not noble unless it 
rises to great heights. To live in 
plenty by sticking to your counter 
from nine in the morning to nine at 
night is not a fine life. But this 
man, with a scratch of his pen, can 
send out or call in millions of dollars. 
Do they say here that he is not hon- 
est?” 

“ As he is my partner in this affair, 
perhaps I had better say nothing 
against him.” 

“Of course such a man will be 
abused. People have said that Napo- 


leon was a coward, and Washington a 
traitor. You must take me where I 
shall see Melmotte. He is a man 
whose hand I would kiss; but I would 
not condescend to speak even a word 
of reverence to any of your empe- 
rors.” 

“T fear you will find that your idol 
has feet of clay.” 

“ Ah!— you mean that he is bold 
in breaking those precepts of yours 
about coveting worldly wealth. All 
men and women break that command- 
ment; but they do so in a stealthy 
fashion, half drawing back the grasp- 
ing hand, praying to be delivered from 
temptation while they filch only a lit- 
tle, pretending to despise the only thing 
that is dear to them in the world. Here 
js a man who boldly says that he recog- 
nizes no such law ; that wealth is power, 
and that power is good; and that the 
more a man has of wealth the greater 
and the stronger and the nobler he can 
be. I love a man who can turn the 
hobgoblins inside out, and burn the 
wooden bogies that he meets.” 

Montague had formed his own opin- 
ions about Melmotte. Though con- 
nected with the man, he believed their 
Grand Director to be as vile a scoun- 
drel as ever lived. Mrs. Hurtle’s 
enthusiasm was very pretty, and there 
was something of feminine eloquence 
in her words. But it was shocking 
to see them lavished on such asubject. 
“Personally I do not like him,” said 
Paul. 

“T had thought to find that you and 
he were hand and glove.” 

“Qh, no!” 

“But you are prospering in this 
business ? ” 

“Yes: I suppose we are prosper- 
ing. It is one of those hazardous 
things in which a man can never tell 
whether he be really prosperous till he 
is out of it. I fell into it altogether 
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against my will. I had no alterna- 
tive.” 

“Tt seems to me to have been a 
golden chance.” 

“ As far as immediate results go, it 
has been golden.” 

“That, at any rate, is well, Paul. 
And now,—now that we have got 
back into our old way of talking, tell 
me what allthis means. I have talked 
to no one after this fashion since we 
parted. Why should oar engagement 
be over? You used to love me, di 
you not?” 

He would willingly have left her 
question unanswered ; but she waited 
for an answer. “ You know I did,” 
he said. 

“T thought so. This I know, that 
you were sure, and are sure, of my love 
to you. Is it not so? Come, speak 
openly like a man. Do you doubt 
me?” 

He did not doubt her, and was 
forced to say so. “ No, indeed.” 

_ “Qh! with what bated, half-mouthed 

words you speak, — fit for a girl from 
a nursery! Out with it, if you have 
any thing to say against me! You 
owe me so much, at any rate. I have 
never ill-treated you. I have never 
lied to you. I have taken nothing 
from you, —if I have not taken your 
heart. I have given you all that I 
have to give.” Then she leaped to 
her feet, and stood a little apart from 
him. “If you hate me, say so.” 

“ Winifred,” he said, calling her by 
her name. 

“ Winifred! Yes, now for the first 
time, though I have called you Paul 
from the moment you entered the 
room. Well, speak out. Is there 
another woman that you love?” 

At this moment Paul Montague 
proved, that, at any rate, he was no 
coward. Knowing the nature of the 
woman, — how ardent, how impetuous 
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she could be, and how full of wrath, 
he had come at her call, intending to 
tell her the truth, which he now spoke. 
“There is another,” he said. 

She stood silent, looking into his 
face, thinking how she would com- 
mence her attack upon him. She fixed 
her eyes upon him, standing quite up- 
right, squeezing her own right hand 
with the fingers of the left. “ Oh!” she 
said in a whisper: “ that is the reason 
why I am told that I am to be — off.” 

“ That was not the reason.” 

“What! can there be more rea- 
son than that, — better reason than 
that? Unless, indeed, it be, that, as 
you have learned to love another, so 
also you have learned to — hate me.” 

“ Listen to me, Winifred.” 

“No, sir; no Winifred now! How 
did you dare to kiss me, knowing that 
it was on your tongue to tell me I was 
to be-cast aside? And so you love — 
some other woman! Iam too old to 
please you, too rough, — too little like 
the dolls of yourown country! What 
were your — other reasons? Let me 
hear your — other reasons, that I may 
tell you that they are lies.” 

The reasons were very difficult to 
tell, though, when put forward by 
Roger Carbury, they had been easily 
pleaded. Paul knew but little about 
Winifred Hurtle, and nothing at all 
about the late Mr. Hurtle. His rea- 
sons curtly put forward might have 
been so stated. “We know too little 
of each other,” he said. 

“ What more do you want to know? 
You can know all for the asking. 
Did I ever refuse to answer you? 
As to my knowledge of you and your 
affairs, if I think it sufficient, need 
you complain? What is it that you 
want toknow? Ask any thing and I 
will tell you. Is it about my money ? 
You knew when you gave me your 
word that I had next to none. Now 
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I have ample means of my own. 


- You knew that I was a widow. 


What more? If you wish to hear of 
the wretch that was my husband, I 
will deluge you with stories. I should 
have thought that a man who loved 
would not have cared to hear much 
of one—who perhaps was loved 
once.” 

He knew that his position was per- 
fectly indefensible. It would have 
been better for him not to have al- 
luded to any reasons, but to have 
remained firm to his assertion that he 
loved another woman. He must 
have acknowledged himself to be 
false, perjured, inconstant, and very 
base. A fault that may be venial to 
those who do not suffer is damnable, 
deserving of an eternity of tortures, 
in the eyes of the sufferer. He must 
have submitted to be, told that he 
was a fiend, and might have had to 
endure whatever punishment a lady 
in her wrath could inflict upon him. 
But he would have been called upon 
for no further mental effort. His 
position would have been plain. But 
now he was all at sea. “I wish to 
hear nothing,” he said. 

“Then why tell me that we know 
so little of each other? That, surely, 
is a poor excuse to make to a woman, 
—after you have been false to her. 
Why did you not say that when we 
were in New York together? Think 
of it, Paul. Is not that mean?” 

“T do not think that I am mean.” 

“ No:—a man will lie to a woman, 
and justify it always. Who is — this 
lady ?” 

He knew that he could not at any 
rate be warranted in mentioning 
Hetta Carbury’s name. He had 
never even asked her for her love, 
and certainly had received no assur- 
ance that he was loved. “I cannot 
name her.” 


“ And I, who have come hither 
from California to see you, am to re- 
turn satisfied because you tell me 
that you have —changed your affec- 
tions? That is to be all, and you 
think that fair? That suits your 
own mind, and leaves no sore spot in 
your heart? You can do that, and 
shake hands with me, and go away, — 
without a pang, without a scruple? ” 

“T did not say so.’ 

“ And you are the man who cannot 
bear to ‘hear me praise Augustus 
Melmotte because you think him dis- 
honest! Are you a liar?” 

“ T hope not.” 

“Did you say you would be my 
husband? Answer me, sir.” 

“T did say so.” 

.“Do you now refuse to keep your 
promise? You shall answer me.” 

“T cannot marry you.” 

“Thén, sir, are you not a liar?” 
It would have taken him long to 
explain to her, even had he been 
able, that a man may break a promise 
and yet not tell a lie. He had made 
up his mind to break his engagement 
before he had seen Hetta Carbury, 
and therefore he could not accuse 
himself of falseness on her account. 
He had been brought to his resolution 
by the rumors he had heard of her 
past life, and as to his uncertainty 
about her husband. If Mr. Hurtle 
were alive, certainly then he would 
not be a liar because he did not marry 
Mrs. Hurtle. He did not think him- 
self to be a liar, but he was not at 
once ready with his defence. “O 
Paul!” she said, changing at once 
into softness, —“I am pleading to 
you for my life. Oh that I could 
make you feel that I am pleading for 
my life! Have you given a promise 
to this lady also? ” 

“No,” said he. “Ihave given no 
promise.” 
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“ But she loves you?” 

“ She has never said so.” 

“ You have told her of your love?” 

“ Never.” 

“There is nothing, then, between 
you? And you would put her 
against me,—some woman who has 
nothing to suffer, no cause of com- 
plaint, who, for aught you know, 
‘ cares nothing for you. Is that so?” 

“T suppose it is,” said Paul. 

“Then you may still be mine. 
O Paul! come back to me. Will 
any woman love you as I do, —live 
for you as I do? Think what I have 
done in coming here, where I have 
no friend, — not a single friend, — 
unless you are a friend. Listen to 
me. I have told the woman here 
that I am engaged to marry you.” 

“ You have told the woman of the 
house ? ” 

“Certainly I have. Was I not 
justified? Were you not engaged 
tome? Am I to have you to visit 
me here, and to risk her insults, per- 
haps to be told to take myself off 
and to find accommodation elsewhere, 
because I am too mealy-mouthed to 
tell the truth as to the cause of my 
being here? Iam here because you 
have promised to make me your wife; 
and, as far as I am concerned, I am 
not ashamed to have the fact adver- 
tised in every newspaper in the town. 
I told her that I was the promised 
wife of one Paul Montague, who was 
joined with Mr. Melmotte in man- 
aging the new great American rail- 
way, and that Mr. Paul Montague 
would be with me this morning. 
She was too far-seeing to doubt me; 
but, had she doubted, I could have 
shown her your letters: Now go and 
tell her that what I have said is 
false, —if you dare.” The woman 
. was not there, and it did not seem to 
be his immediate duty to leave the 
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room in order that he might de- 


‘nounce a lady whom he certainly had 


ill-used. The position was one which 
required thought. After a while he 
took up his hat to go. “Do you 
mean to tell her that my statement 
is untrue?” 

“No,” he said; “not to-day.” 

“ And you will come back to me?” 

“Yes: I will come back.” 

“T have no friend here, but you, 
Paul. Remember that. Remember 
all your promises. Remember all 
our love,—and be good to me.” 
Then she let him go without another 
word. 


CHAPTER XXVIL 
MRS. HURTLE GOES TO THE PLAY. 


On the day after the visit just re- 
corded, Paul Montague received the 
following letter from Mrs. Hurtle : — 

“My pear Pavut, — I think that 
perhaps we hardly made ourselves ux- 
derstood -to each other yesterday; 
and I am sure that you do not under- 
stand how absolutely my whole life is 
now at stake. I need only refer you 
to our journey from San Francisco to 
London to make you conscious that I 
really love you. To a woman such 
love is all important. She cannot 
throw it from her as a man may do 
amidst the affairs of the world. Nor, 
if it has to be thrown from her, can 
she bear the loss as a man bears it? 
Her thoughts have dwelt on it with 
more constancy than his; and then, 
too, her devotion has separated hér 
from other things. My devotion to 
you has separated me from every 
thing. 

“But I scorn to come to you as a 
suppliant. If you choose to say, after 
hearing me, that you will put me 
away from you because you have seen 
some one fairer than I am, whatever 
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course I may take in my indignation, 
I shall not throw myself at your feet 
to tell you of my wrongs. I wish, 
however, that you should hear me. 
You say that there is some one you love 
better than you love me, but that you 


' have not committed yourself to her. 


Alas! I know too much of the world to 
be surprised that a man’s constancy 
should not stand out two years in the 
absence of his mistress. A man can- 
not wrap himself up and keep him- 
self warm with an absent love as a 
woman does. But I think that some 
remembrance of the past must come 
back upon you now that you have 
seen me again. I think that you 
must have owned to yourself that 
you did love me, and that you could 
love me again. You sin against me 
to my utter destruction if you leave 
me. I have given up every friend I 
have to follow you. As regards the 
other— nameless lady, there can be 
no fault; for, as you tell me, she 
knows nothing of your passion. 

“You hinted that there were other 
reasons, — that we know too little of 
each other. You meant, no doubt, 
that you knew too little of me. Is it 
not the case, that you were content 
when you knew only what was to be 
learned in those days of our sweet inti- 
macy, but that you have been made 
discontented by stories told you by 
your partners at San Francisco? If 
this be so, trouble yourself at any 
rate to find out the truth before you 
allow yourself to treat a woman as 
you propose to treat me. I think you 
are too good a man to cast aside a 
woman you have loved, —like a soiled 
glove, — because ill-natured words 
have been spoken of her by men, or 
perhaps by women, who know noth- 
ing of her life. My late husband, 
Caradoc Hurtle, was Attorney-Gen- 
eral in the State of Kansas when I 


married him; I being then in posses- 
sion of a considerable fortune left to 
me by my mother. There his life 
was infamously bad. He spent what 
money he could get of mine, and 
then left me and the State, and took 
himself to Texas, where he drank 
himself to death. I did not follow 
him; and, in his absence, I was di- 
vorced from him in accordance with 
the laws of Kansas State. I then went 
to San Francisco about property of my 
mother’s, which my husband had 
fraudulently sold to a countryman of 
ours now resident in Paris, having 
forged my name. There I met you; 
and in that short story I tell you all 
that there is to be told. It may be 
that you do not believe now; but, if 
so, are you not bound to go where 
you can verify your own doubts or 
my words? 

“T try to write dispassionately, but 
I am, in truth, overborne by passion. 
I also have heard in California rumors 
about myself, and after much delay I 
received your letter. I resolved to 
follow you to England as soon as cir- 
cumstances would permit me. I 
have been forced to fight a battle 
about my property, and I have won 
it. I had two reasons for carrying 
this through by my personal efforts 
before I saw you. I had begun it, 
and had determined that I would not 
be beaten by fraud. And I was also 
determined that I would not plead to 
you asa pauper. We have talked 
too freely together in past days of 
our mutual money matters for me to 
feel any delicacy in alluding to them. 
When a man and woman have agreed 
to be husband and wife, there should 
be no delicacy of that kind. When 
we came here together we were both 
embarrassed. We both had some 
property, but neither of us could 
enjoy it. Since that I have made my 
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way through my difficulties. From 
what I have heard at San Francisco, 
I ‘suppose that you have done the 
same. I, at any rate, shall be perfectly 
contented if from this time our affairs 
can be made one. 

“ And now about myself, —imme- 
-diately. I have come here all alone. 
Since I last saw you in New York I 
have not had altogether a good time. 
I have had a great struggle, and have 
been thrown on my own resources, 
and have been all alone. Very cruel 
things have been said of me. You 
heard cruel things said; but I pre- 
sume them to have been said to you 
with reference to my late husband. 
Since that, they have been said to 
others with reference to you. I have 
not now come, as my countrymen do 
generally, backed with a trunk full 
of introductions and with scores of 
friends ready to receive me. It was 


necessary to me that I should see you 


and hear my fate; and here I am. 
I appeal to you to release me in some 
degree from the misery of my soli- 
tude. You know, — no one so well, — 
that my nature is social, and that I 
am not given to be melancholy. 
Let us be cheerful together, as we 
once were, if it be only for a day. 
Let me see you as I used to see you, 
and let me be seen as I used to be 
seen. 

“Come to me and take me out 
with you, and let us dine together, 
and take me to one of your theatres. 
If you wish it, I will promise you not 
to allude to that revelation you made to 
me just now, though of course it is 
nearer to my heart than any other 
matter. Perhaps some woman’s van- 
ity makes me think, that if you would 
only see me again, and talk to me as 
you used to talk, you would think 
of me as you used to think. 

“You need not fear but you will 


* not but come to her! 
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find me at home. I have no whither 
to go, and shall hardly stir from 
the house till you come to me. Send 
me a line, however, that I may have 
my hat on if you are minded to do as 
I ask you. 
“ Yours with all my heart, 
“ Wixirrep Hurtie.” 


This letter took her much time to 
write, though she was very careful so 
to write as to make it seem that it 
had flown easily from her pen. She 
copied it from the first draught; but 
she copied it rapidly, with one or two 
premeditated erasures, so that it should 
look to have been done hurriedly. 
There had been much art in it. She 
had, at any rate, suppressed any show 
of anger. In calling him to her she 
had so written as to make him feel 
that if he would come he need not 
fear the claws of an offended lioness ; 
and yet she was angry as a lioness 
who had lost her cub. She had 
almost ignored that other lady whose 
name she had not yet heard. She 
had spoken of her lover’s entangle- 
ment with that other lady as a light 
thing, which might easily be put aside. 
She had said much of her own wrongs, - 
but had not said much of the wicked- 
ness of the wrong-doer. Invited as 
she had invited him, surely he could 
And then, in 
her reference to money, not descend- 
ing to the details of dollars and cents, ° 
she had studied how to make him feel 
that he might marry her without im- 
prudence. As she read it over to 
herself, she thought that there was a 
tone through it of natural feminine 
uncautious eagerness. She put her 
letter up.in an envelope, stuck a stamp 
on it, and addressed it ; and then threw 
herself back in her chair to think of 
her position. 

He should marry her, or there 
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should be something done which 
should make the name of Winifred 
Hurtle known the world! She 
had no plan of revenge yet formed. 
She would not talkof revenge, — she 
told herself that she would not even 
think of revenge, — till she was quite 
sure that revenge would be necessary. 
_ But she did think of it, and could not 
keep her thoughts from it for a mo- 
ment. Could it be possible that she, 
with all her intellectual gifts as well 
as those of her outward person, should 
be thrown over by a man whom well 
as she loved him, — and she did love 
him with all her heart, — she regard- 
ed as greatly inferior to herself! He 
had promised to marry her; and he 
should marry her, or the world should 
hear the story of his perjury ! 

Paul Montague felt that he was 
surrounded by difficulties as soon as 
he read the letter. That his heart 


was all the other way he was quite 


sure; but yet it did seem to him that 
there was no escape from his troubles 
open tohim. There was not a single 
word in this woman’s letter that he 
could contradict. He had loved her, 
and had promised to make her his 
wife, and had determined to break 
his word to her because he found that 
she was enveloped in dangerous mys- 
tery. He had so resolved before he 
had ever seen Hetta Carbury ; having 
been made to believe by Roger Car- 
bury that a marriage with an unknown 
American woman, — of whom he only 
did know that she was handsome and 
clever, — would be a step to ruin. 
The woman, as Roger said, was an 
adventuress, — might never have had 
a husband, — might at this moment 
have two or three,—might be over- 
whelmed with debt, — might be any 
thing bad, dangerous, and abominable. 
All that he had heard at San Fran- 
cisco had substantiated Roger’s views. 
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“ Any scrape is better than that 
scrape,” Roger had said to him. Paul 
had believed his Mentor, and had be- 
lieved with a double faith as soon as 
he had seen Hetta Carbury. 

But what should he do now? It 
was impossible, after what had passed 
between them, that he should leave 
Mrs. Hurtle at her.lodgings at Isling- 
ton without any notice. It was clear 
enough to him that she would not 
consent to be so left. Then her pres- 
ent proposal —though it seemed to 
be absurd and almost comical in 
the tragical condition of their present 
circumstances—had in it some im- 
mediate comfort. To take her out 
and give her a dinner, and then go 
with her to some theatre, would be 
easy and perhaps pleasant. It would 
be easier, and certainly much pleas- 
anter, because she had pledged her- 
self to abstain from talking of her 
grievances. Then he remembered 
some happy evenings, delicious hours, 
which he had so passed with her, 
when they were first together at New 
York. There could be no better com- 
panion for such a festival. She could 
talk; and she could listen as well 
as talk. And she could sit silent, 
conveying to her neighbor the sense 
of her feminine charms by her simple 
proximity. He had been very happy 
when so placed. Had it been possible, 
he would have escaped the danger 
now; but the reminiscence of past 
delights in some sort reconciled him 
to the performance .of this perilous 
duty. 

But when the evening should be 
over, how would he part with her? 
When the pleasant hour should have 
passed away, and he had brought her 
back to her door, what should he say 
to her then? He must make some 
arrangement as tova future meeting. 
He knew that he was in a great peril, 
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and he did not know how he might 
best escape it. He could not now go 
to Roger Carbury for advice; for was 
not Roger Carbury his rival? It 
would be for his friend’s interest that 
he should marry the widow. Roger 
Carbury, as he knew well, was too 
honest a man to allow himself te be 
guided in any advice he might give 
by such a feeling; but still, on this 
matter, he could no longer tell every 
thing to Roger Carbury. He could 
not say all that he would have to say 
without speaking of Hetta; and of 
his love for Hetta he could not speak 
to his rival. 

He had no other friend in whom he 
could confide. There was no other hu- 
man being he could trust, unless it 
was Hetta herself. He thought for a 
moment that he would write a stern 
and true letter to the woman, telling 
her, that, as it was impossible that 
there should ever be marriage between 
them, he felt. himself bound to ab- 
stain from her society. But then he 
remembered her’solitude, her picture 
of herself in London without even an 
acquaintance except himself, and he 
convinced himself that it would be 
impossible hpithe should leave her 
withott seeing her. So he wrote to 
herthus; — 


“Dear WiniFRED, —I will come 
for you to-morrow at half-past five. 
We will dine together at the Thespi- 
an; and then I will have a box at 

“the Haymarket. The Thespian is 
a good sort of place, and lots of ladies 
dine there. You can dine in your 
bonnet. e 
“Yours affectionately, 
“Pp. M.” 


Some half-formed idea ran through 
his brain that P. M. was a safer sig- 


nature than Paul Montague, Then 
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came a long train of thoughts as to 
the perils of the whole proceeding. 
She had told hig#that she had an- 
nounced herself to the keeper of the 
lodging-house as engaged to him, and 
he had in a manner authorized the 
statement by declining to contradict 
it at once. And now, after that an- 
nouncement, he was assenting to her - 
proposal that they should go out and 
amuse themselves together. Hitherto 
she had always seemed to him to be 
open, candid, and free from intrigue. 
He had known her to be impulsive, 
capricious, at times violent, but never 
deceitful. Perhaps he was unable to 
read correctly the inner character of a 
woman whose experience of the world 
had been much wider than his own. + 
His mind misgave him that it might. 
be so; but still he thought that he 
kriew that she was not treacherous. 

And yet did not her present acts 
justify him in thinking that she was 
carrying on a plot againsthim? The 
note, however, was sent; and he pre- 
pared for the evening of the play, leay- 
ing the dangers of the occasion to 
adjust themselves. He ordered the. : 
dinner, and he took the box, and at ‘’ 
the ‘hour fixed he was again at her 
lodgings. 

The woman of the house, with a 
smile, showed him into Mrs. Hurtle’s 
sitting-room ; and he at once perceived 
that the smile was intended to wel- 
come him as an accepted lover. It 
was a smnile half of congratulation to 
the lover, half of congratulation to 
herself as a woman that another man 
had been caught by the leg and made 
fast. Who does not know the smile? 
What man, who has been caught and 
made sure, has not felt a certain dis- 
satisfaction at being so treated, under- 
standing that the smile is intended to 
convey to hima sense of his own cap- 
tivity? It has, however, generally mat- 
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tered but little to us. If we have felt 
that something of ridicule was in- 
tended, because we have been regarded 
as cocks with their spurs cut away, 
then we also have a pride when we 
have declared to ourselves that upon 
the whole we have gained more than we 
have lost. But with Paul Montague 
at the present moment there was no 
satisfaction, no pride, — only a feel- 
ing of danger, which every hour be- 
came deeper, and stronger, with less 
chance of escape. He was almost 
tempted at this moment to detain the 
woman, and tell her the truth, and 
bear the immediate consequences. 
But there would be treason in doing 
so; and he would not, could not do it. 

He was left hardly a moment to 
think of this. Almost before the 
woman had shut the door, Mrs. Hurtle 
came to him out of her bedroom, with 
her hat on her head. Nothing could 


be more simple than her dress, and 


nothing prettier. It was now June, 
and the weather was warm; and the 
lady wore a light gauzy black dress, 
— there is a fabric which the milliners, 
I think, call grenadine, — coming 
close up round her throat. It was 
very pretty, and she was prettier even 
than her dress. And she had on a 
hat, black also, small and simple, but 
very pretty. There are times at 
which a man going to a theatre with 
a lady wishes her to be bright in her 
apparel, — almost gorgeous ; in which 
he will hardly be contented unless her 
cloak be scarlet, and her dress’ white, 
and her gloves of some bright hue, — 
unless she wear roses or jewels in her 
hair. It is thus our girls go to the 


theatre now, when they go intending - 


that all the world shal! know who they 

are. But there are times, again, in 

which a man would prefer that his 

companion should be very quiet in her 

dress, but still pretty; in which he 
2 


would choose that she should dress 
herself for him only. All this Mrs. 
Hurtle had understood — accurate- 
ly ; and Paul Montague, who under- 
stood nothing of it, was gratified. 
“You told me to have a hat; and 
here I am, — hat and all.” She gave 
him her hand, and laughed, and 
looked pleasantly at him, as though 
there was no cause of unhappiness 
between them. The lodging-house 
woman saw them enter the cab, and 
muttered some little word as they went 
off. Paul did not hear the word, but 
was sure that it bore some indistinct 
reference to his expected marriage. 
Neither during the drive, nor at the 
dinner, nor during the performance at 
the theatre, did she say a word in 
allusion to her engagement. It was 
with them, asin former days it had 
been at New York. She whispered 
pleasant words to him, touching his 
arm now and again with her finger as 
she spoke, seeming even better in- 
clined to listen than to speak. Now 
and‘ again she referred, after some 
slightest fashion, to little circumstan- 
ces that had occurred between them, — 
to some joke, some hour of tedium, 
some moment of delight; but it was 
done as one man might do it to 
another, —if any man could have 
done it so pleasantly. There was a 
scent which he had once approved; 
and now she bore it on her handker- 
chief. There was a ring which he had 
once given her ; and she wore it on the 
finger with which she touched his 
sleeve. With his own hands he had 
once adjusted her curls, and each curl 
was as he had placed it. She had a 
way of shaking her head, that was 
very pretty, —a way that might, one 
would think, have been dangerous at 
her age, as likely to betray those first 
gray hairs which will come to disturb 
the last days of youth. He had once 
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told her in sport to be more careful. 
She now shook her head again; and, 
as he smiled, she told him that she 
could still dare to be careless. There 
are a thousand little silly softnesses 
which are pretty and endearing be- 
tween acknowledged lovers, with 
which no woman would like to dis- 
pense, to which even men who are in 
love submit sometimes with delight; 
but which in other circumstances 
would be vulgar, and to the woman 
distasteful. There are closenesses 
and sweet approaches, smiles and nods 
and pleasant winkings, whispers, 
innuendoes and hints, little mutual ad- 
mirations and assurances that there 
are things known to those two happy 
ones of which the world beyond is al- 
together ignorant. Much of this 
comes of nature, but something of it 
sometimes comes by art. Of such art 
as there may be in it Mrs. Hurtle was 
a perfect master. No allusion was 
made to their engagement, — not an 
unpleasant word was spoken ; but the 
art was practised with all its pleasant 
adjuncts. Paul was flattered to the top 
of his bent ; and though the sword was 
hanging over his head, though he 
knew that the sword must fall, — must 
partly fall that very night, —still he 
enjoyed it. 

There are men, who, of their na- 
tures, do not like women, even though 
they may have wives and legions of 
daughters, and be surrounded by 
things feminine in all the affairs of 
their lives. Others, again, have their 
strongest affinities and sympathies 
with women, and are rarely altogeth- 
er happy when removed from their 
influence. Paul Montague was of 
the latter sort. At this time he was 
thoroughly in love with Hetta Car- 
bury, and was not in love with Mrs. 
Hurtle. He would have given much 
of his golden prospects in the Amer- 


ican Railway to have had Mrs. Hur- 
tle reconveyed suddenly to San Fran- 
cisco, And yet he had a delight in 
her presence. “The acting isn’t very 
good,” he said when the piece was 
nearly over. 

“ What does it signify? What we 
enjoy or what we suffer depends upon 
the humor. The acting: is not first- 
rate; but I have listened and laughed 
and cried, because I have been happy.” 

He was bound to tell her that he also 
had enjoyed the evening; and was 
bound to say it in no voice of hypo- 
critical constraint. “It has been very 
jolly,” he said. 

“And one has so little that —is 
really jolly, as you call it. I wonder 
whether any girl ever did sit and cry 
like that because her lover talked to 
another woman. What I find fault 
with is, that the writers and actors are 
so ignorant of men and women as we 
see them every day. It’s all right 
that she should cry, but she shouldn’t 
ery there.” The position described 
was so nearly her own, that he could 
say nothing to this. She had so spo- 
ken on purpose, — fighting her’ own 
battle after her own fashion, knowing 
well that her words would confuse 
him. “A’ woman hides such tears. 
She may be found crying because she 
is unable to hide them; but she- does 
not willingly let the other woman see 
them. Does she?” 

“T suppose not.” 

“Medea did not weep when she 
was introduced to Creusa.” 

“Women are not all Medeas,” he 
replied. : Pres 

“There’s a dash of the savage 
princess about most of them. I am 
quite ready if you like. I never 
want to see the curtain fall. And I 
have had no nosegay brought in a 
wheelbarrow to throw on to the stag- 
Are you going to see me home?” 
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“Certainly.” 

“You need not. I’m not a bit 
afraid of a London cab by myself.” 
But of course he accompanied her to 
Islington. He owed her, at any rate, 
as much as that. She continued to 
talk during the whole journey. What 
a wonderful place London was, —so 
immense, but so dirty! New York, of 
course, was not so big, but was, she 
thought, pleasanter. But Paris was 
the gem of gems among towns. She 
did not like Frenchmen, and she liked 


Englishmen even better than Ameri-, 


cans; but she fancied that she could 
never like English women. “TI do so 
hate all kinds of buckram. I like 
good conduct, and law, and religion 
too, if it be not forced down one’s 
throat; but I hate what your women 
call propriety. I suppose what we 
have been doing to-night is very im- 
proper; but I am quite sure that it 
has not been in the least wicked.” 

“T don’t think it has,” said Paul 
Montague very tamely. 

It is a long way from the Haymar- 
ket to Islington; but at last the cab 
reached the lodging-house door. “ Yes, 
this is it,” she said. “Even about 
the houses there is an air of stiff- 
necked propriety which frightens me.” 
She was getting out as she spoke, and 
he had already knocked at the door. 
“Come in for one moment,” she said, 
as he paid the cabman. The woman 
the while was standing with the door 
in her hand. It was near midnight; 
but, when people are engaged, hours 
do not matter. The woman of the 
house, who was respectability her- 
self, —a nice kind widow, with five 
children, named Pipkin, — under- 
stood that, and smiled again as he fol- 
lowed the lady into the sitting-room. 
She had already taken off her hat, 
and was flinging it on to the sofa as 
he entered. “Shut the door for one 
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moment,” she said; and he shut it. 
Then she threw herself into his arms, 
not kissing him, but looking up into 
his face. “QO Paul!” she exclaimed, 
“my darling! O Paul, my love! 
I will not bear to be separated from 
you. No, no,—never. I swear it, 
and you may believe me. There is 
nothing I cannot do for love of you, 
—but to lose you.” Then she 
pushed him from her, and looked 
away from him, clasping her hands 
together. “But, Paul, I mean to 
keep my pledge to you to-night. It 
was to be an island in our troubles, a 
little holiday in our hard school-time, 
and I will not destroy it at its close. 
You will see me again soon, — will 
you not?” He nodded assent, then 


took her in his arms and kissed her, 
and left her without a word. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


DOLLY LONGESTAFFE GOES INTO THE 
CITY. 


Ir has been told how the gambling at 
the Beargarden went on one Sunday 
night. On the following Monday Sir 
Felix did not go to the club. He 
had watched Miles Grendall at play, 
and was sure that on more than one 
or two occasions the man had cheated. 
Sir Felix did not quite know what in 
such circumstances it would be best 
for him to do. Reprobate as he was, 
himself, this work of villainy was new 
to him, and seemed to be very terrible. 
What steps ought he to take? He 
was quite sure of his facts, and yet 
he feared that Nidderdale and Grass- 
lough and Longestaffe would not 
believe him. He would have told 
Montague; but Montague had, he 
thought, hardly enough authority at 
the club to be of any use to him. On 
the Tuesday again he did not go to 
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the club, He felt severely the loss 
of. the excitement to which he had 
been accustomed; but the thing was 
too important to him to be slurred 
over. He did not dare to sit down 
and play with the man who had 
cheated him without saying any 
thing about it. On the Wednesday 
afternoon life was becoming unbeara- 
ble to him, and he sauntered into the 
building at about five in the after- 
noon. There, as a matter of course, 
he found Dolly Longestaffe drinking 
sherry and bitters. “Where the 
blessed angels have you been?” said 
Dolly. Dolly was at that moment 
alert with the sense of a duty per- 
formed. He’ had just called on his 
sister, and written a sharp letter to 
his father, and -felt himself to be 
almost a man of business. 

“T’ve had fish of my own to fry,” 
said Felix, who had passed the last 
two days in unendurable idleness. 
Then he referred again to the money 
which Dolly owed him, not making 
any complaint, not indeed asking for 
immediate payment, but explaining 
with an ait of importance that if a 
commercial arrangement could be 
made, it might, at this moment, be 
very serviceable to him. “I’m par- 


ticularly anxious to take up those 


shares,” said Felix. 

“ Of course you ought to have your 
money.” 

“T don’t say that at all, old fellow. 
I know very well that you’re all 
right. You're not like that fellow, 
Miles Grendall.” 

“Well, no. Poor Miles has got 
nothing to bless himself with. I 
suppose I could get it, and so I ought 
to pay.” 

.“That’s no excuse for Grendall,” 
said Sir Felix, shaking his head. 

“ A chap can’t pay if he hasn’t got 
it,Carbury. A chap ought to pay, of 
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course. I’ve had a letter from our 
lawyer within the last half hour, — 
here it is.” And Dolly pulled a 
letter out of his pocket, which he had 
opened and read indeed within the 
last half hour, but which had been 
duly delivered at his lodgings early 
in the morning. “My governor 
wants tosell Pickering, and Melmotte 
wants to buy the place. My governor 
can’t sell without me, and I’ve asked 
for half the plunder. I know what’s 
what. My interest in the property 
is greater than his. It isn’t much 


‘of a place; and they are talking of 


fifty thousand pounds, over and above 
the debt upon it. Twenty-five thous- 
and pounds would pay off what I owe 
on my own property, and make me 
very square. From what this fellow 
says, I suppose they are going to give 
in to my terms.” 

“By George, that'll be a grand 
thing for you, Doily.” 

“Oh, yes! Of course I want it. 
But I don’t like the place going. 
I’m not much of a fellow, I know. 
I’m awfully lazy, and can’t get my- 
self to go in for things as I ought to 
do; but I’ve a sort of feeling that I 
don’t like the family property going 
to pieces. A fellow oughtn’t to let 
his family property go to pieces.” 

“ You never lived at Pickering.” 

“No; and.I don’t know that it 
is any good. It gives us three per 
cent on the money it’s worth, while 
the governor is paying six per cent, 
and I’m paying twenty-five, for the 
money we've borrowed. I know 
more about it than you’d think. It 
ought to be sold, and now I suppose 
it will be sold. Old Melmotte knows 


‘all about it; and, if you like, I'll go 


with you to the city to-morrow, and 
make it straight about what I owe 
you. He’ll advance me one thousand 
pounds, and then you can get the 
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shares. Are you going to dine 
here ?” : 

Sir Felix said that he would dine 
at the club, but declared, with con- 
siderable mystery in his manner, that 
he could not stay and play whist after- 
wards. He acceded willingly to Dol- 
ly’s plan of visiting Abchurch Lane 
on the following day, but had some 
difficulty in inducing his friend to 
consent to fix on an hour early enough 
for city purposes. Dolly suggested 
that they should meet at the club at 
four,P.m. Sir Felix had named noon, 
and promised to call at Dolly’s lodg- 
ings. They split the difference at last, 
and agreed to start at two. They 
then dined together, Miles Grendall 
dining alone at the next table to 
them. Dolly and Grendall spoke to 
each other frequently, but in that con- 
versation the young baronet would not 
join. Nor did Grendall ever address 
himself to Sir Felix. “Is there any 
thing up between you and Miles?” 
said Dolly, when they had adjourned 
to the smoking-room. 

“T can’t bear him.” 

“ There never was any love between 


-.you two, I know. But you used to 


speak, and you’ve played with him 
all through.” 

“Played with him! I should 
think I have. Though he did get 
such a haul last Sunday, he 6wes me 
more than you do now.” 

“Ts that the reason you haven’t 
played the last two nights ?” 

Sir Felix paused a moment. “No: 
that is not the reason. I'll tell 
you all about it in the cab to-morrow.” 
Then he left the club, declaring that 
he would go up to Grosvenor Square 
and see Marie Melmotte. He did go 
up to the Square ; and when he came 
to the house he would not go in, 
What was the good? He could do 
nothing further till he got old Mel- 
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motte’s consent ; and in no way could 
he so probably do that as by showing 
that he had got money wherewith to 
buy shares in the railway. What he 
did with himself during the remainder 
of the evening the reader need not 
know; but on his return home at 
some comparatively early hour, he 
found this note from Marie. 


Wepnespay AFTERNOON. 

“Dearest Fetix,— Why don’t 
we see you? Mamma would say 
nothing if youcame. Papa is never 
in the drawing-room. Miss Longe- 
staffe is here of course, and people 
always come in in the eyening. We 
are just going to dine out at the 
Duchess of Stevenage’s, — papa and 
mamma and I. Mamma told me 
that Lord Nidderdale is to be there, 
but you need not be a bit afraid. I 
don’t like Lord Nidderdale, and I 
will never take any one but the man 
I love. You know who that is. 
Miss Longestaffe is so angry because 
she can’t go with us. What do you 
think of her telling me that she did 
not understand being left alone? 
We are to go afterwards to a musical 
party at Lady Gamut’s. Miss Longe- 
staffe is going with us, but she says 
that she hates music. She is such a 
set-up thing! I wonder why papa has 
her here. We don’t go anywhere 
to-morrow evening, so pray come. 

“ And why haven’t you written me 
something, and sent it to Didon? She 
won’t betray us. And if she did, 
what matters? I mean to be true. 
If papa were to beat me into a 
mummy, I would stick to you. He 
told me once to take Lord Nidder- 
dale, and then he told me to refuse 
him. And now he wants me to take 
him again. But I won’t. I'll take 
no one but my own darling. Yours 
for ever and ever, Marie.” 
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Now that the young lady had be- 
gun to have an interest of her own in 
life, she was determined to make the 
most of it. All this was delightful 
to her, but to Sir Felix it was simply 
“a bother.” Sir Felix was quite 
willing to marry the girl to-morrow, 
—on condition, of course that the 
money was properly arranged; but 
he was not willing to go through 
much work in the way of love-mak- 
ing with Marie Melmotte. In such 
business he preferred Ruby Ruggles 
as a companion. 

On the following day Felix was with 
his friend at the appointed time, and 
was only kept an hour waiting while 
Dolly ate his breakfast and struggled 
into his coat and boots. On their 
way to the city Felix told his dread- 
ful story about Miles Grendall. “By 
George!” said Dolly. “And you 
think you saw him do it!” 

“Tt’s not thinking at all. I’m 
sure I saw him do it three times. I 
believe he always had an ace some- 
where about him.” Dolly sat quite 
silent thinking of it. “ What had I 
better do?” asked Sir Felix. 

“ By George! I don’t know.” 

“ What should you do?” 

“Nothing at all. I shouldn’t be- 
lieve my own eyes. Or, if I did, I 
should take care not to look at him.” 

“You wouldn’t go on playing with 
him ?” 

“Yes I should. It’d be such a bore 
breaking up.” 

“ But, Dolly, — if you think of it!” 

“That’s all very fine, my dear 
fellow ; but I shouldn’t think of it.” 

“ And you won’t give me your ad- 
vice.” 

“ Well, — no: I think I’d rather 
not. I wish you hadn’t told me. 
Why did you pick me out to tell 
me?. Why didn’t you tell Nidder- 
dale?” 
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“ He might have said, Why didn’t 
you tell Longestaffe ? ” 

“No, he wouldn’t. Nobody would 
suppose that anybody would pick me 
out for this kind of thing. If I'd 
known that you were going to tell 
me such a story as this, I wouldn’t 
have come with you.” 

“ That’s nonsense, Dolly.” 

“Very well. I can’t bear this 
kind of thing. I feel all in a twitter 
already.” : 

_ “You mean to go on playing just 
the same? ” 

“Of course I do. If he won any 
thing very heavy I should begin to 
think about it, I suppose. Oh! this 
is Abchurch Lane, is it? Now for 
the man of money.” 

The man of money received them 
more graciously than Sir Felix had 
expected. Of course, nothing was 
said about Marie, and no further al- 
lusion was made to the painful sub- 
ject of the baronet’s “ property.” 
Both Dolly and Sir Felix were aston- 
ished by the quick way in which the 
great financier understood their views, 
and the readiness with which he un- 
dertook to comply with them. No . 
disagreeable questions were asked as 
to the nature of the debt between 
the young men, Dolly was called 
upon to sign a couple of documents, 
and Sir Felix tosign one; and then 
they were assured that the thing was 
done._ Mr. Adolphus Longestaffe had 
paid Sir Felix Carbury a thousand 
pounds ; and Sir Felix Carbury’s com- 
mission had been accepted by Mr. 
Melmotte for the purchase of railway 
stock to that amount. Sir -Felix at- 
tempted to say a word. He endeav- 
ored to explain that his object in this 
commercial transaction was to make 
money immediately by reselling the 
shares, and to go on continually mak- 
ing money by buying at a low price 
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and selling at a high price. He, no 
doubt, did believe that, being a di- 
rector, if he could once raise the 
means of beginning this game, he 
could go on with it for an unlimited 
period, — buy and sell, buy and sell, — 
so that he would have an almost reg- 
ular income. This, as far as he 
could understand, was what Paul 
Montague was allowed to do, — simply 
because he had become a director 
with a little money. Mr. Melmotte 
was cordiality itself, but he could not 
be got to go into particulars. ‘It was 
all right. “You will wish to sell 
again, of course,—of course. I'll 
watch the market for you.” When 
the young men left the room all they 
knew, or thought that they knew, 
was, that Dolly Longestaffe had au- 
thorized Melmotte to pay a thousand 
pounds on his behalf, to Sir Felix, 
and that Sir Felix had instructed the 


same great man to buy shares with 


the amount. “But why didn’t he 
give you the scrip, said Dolly on his 
way westward. 

“T suppose it’s all right with him,” 
said Sir Felix. 

“Qh, yes! it’s all right. Thou- 
sands of pounds to him are only like 
half-crowns to us fellows. I should 
say it’s all right. All the same, he’s 
the biggest rogue out, you know.” 
Sir Felix already began to be un- 
happy about his thousand pounds. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
MISS MELMOTTE’S COURAGE. 


Lapy Carsury continued to ask 
frequent questions as to the prosecu- 
tion of her son’s suit, and Sir Felix 
began to think that he was perse- 
cuted. “I have spoken to her 
father,” he said crossly. 
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“And what did Mr. Melmotte 
say?” 

“Say,—what should he say? 
He wanted to know what income I 


‘had got. After all, he’s an old screw.” 


“Did he forbid you to come there 
any more ?” 

“Now, mother, it’s no use your 
cross-examining me. If you'll let 
me alone I'll do the best I can.” 

“She has accepted you herself ?” 

“Of course she has. I told you 
that at Carbury.” 

“ Then, Felix, if I were you I’d run 
off with her. I would indeed. It’s 
done every day, and nobody thinks 
any harm of it when you marry the 
girl. You could do it now because I 
know you’ve got money. From all I 
can hear, she’s just the sort of girl 
that would go with you.” The son 
sat silent, listening to these maternal 
councils. He did believe that Marie 
would go off with him, were he to 
propose the scheme to her. Her own 
father had almost alluded to such a 
proceeding, — had certainly hinted 
that it was feasible, — but at the same 
time had very clearly stated that in 
such case the ardent lover would have 
to content himself with the lady alone. 
In any such event as that, there would 
be no fortune. But then, might not 
that only be a threat? Rich fathers 
generally do forgive their daughters ; 
and a rich father with only one child 
would surely forgive her when she re- 
turned to him, as she would do in this 
instance, graced with a title. Sir 
Felix thought of all this as he sat 
there silent. His mother read his 
thoughts as she continued. “Of 
course, Felix, there must be some 
risk. 

“Fancy what it would be to be 
thrown over at last!” he exclaimed. 
“T couldn’t bear it. I think I should 
kill her.” 
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“Oh, no, Felix! you wouldn’t do 
that. But whenI say there would be 
some risk, I mean that there would be 
very little. There would be nothing 
in it that ought to make him really 
angry. He has nobody else to give 
his money to; and it would be much 
nicer to have his daughter, Lady Car- 
bury, with him, than to be left all 
alone in the world.” 

“T couldn’t live with him, you 
know. I couldn’t do it.” 

“You needn’t live with him, Felix. 
Of course she would visit her parents. 
_ When the money was once settled, you 
need see as little of them as you 
pleased. Pray do not allow trifles to 
interfere with you. If this should not 
succeed, what are you to do? We 
shall all starve unless something be 
done. If I were you, Felix, I would 
take her away at once. They say she 
is of age.” 

“T shouldn’t know where to take 
her,” said Sir Felix, almost stunned 
into thoughtfulness by the magnitude 
of the proposition made tohim. “ All 
that about Scotland is done with 
now.” 

“Of course you would marry her 
at once.” 

“T suppose so,—unless it were 
better to stay as we were till the 
money was settled.” 

“Oh, no, no! Everybody would 
be against you. If you take her off 
in a spirited sort of way, and then 
marry her, everybody will be with you. 
That’s what you want. The father 
and mother will be sure to come round, 
if” — 

“The mother is nothing.” 

“He will come round if people 
speak up in your favor. I could get 
Mr. Alf and Mr. Broune to help. I’d 
try it, Felix; indeed I would. Ten 
thousand a year is not to be had every 
year.” , 
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Sir Felix gave no assent to his 
mother’s views. He felt no desire to 
relieve her anxiety by an assurance of 
activity in the matter. But the pros- 
pect was so grand that it had excited 
even him. He had money sufficient 
for carrying out the scheme ; and if he 
delayed the matter now, it might well 
be that he would never again find 
himself so cireumstanced. He thought 
that he would ask somebody whither 
he. ought to take her, and what he 
ought to do with her; and that he 
would then make the proposition to 
herself. Miles Grendall would be the 
man to tell him, because, with all his 
faults,.Miles did understand things. 
But he could not ask Miles. He and 
Nidderdale were good friends; but 
Nidderdale wanted the girl for himself. 
Grasslough would be sure to tell Nid- 
derdale. Dolly would be altogether 
useless. He thought that perhaps 
Herr Vossner would be the man to 
help him. There would be no diffi- 
culty out of which Herr . Vossner 
would not extricate “a fellow,” if 
‘the fellow” paid him. 

On Thursday evening he went to 
Grosvenor Square, as desired by Marie, 
but unfortunately found Melmotte 
in the drawing-room. Lord Nidder- 
dale was there also, and his lordship’s 
old father, Marquis of Auld Reekie, 
whom Felix, when he entered the 
room, did not know. He was a fierce- 
looking, gouty old man, with watery — 
eyes, and’ very stiff gray hair, al- 
most white. He was standing up sup- 
porting himself on two sticks when 
Sir Felix entered the room. There 
were also present Madame Melmotte, 
Miss Longestaffe, and ‘Marie. As 
Felix had entered the hall, one huge 
footman had said that the ladies were 
not at home; then there had been for 
a moment a whispering behind a door, 
—in which he afterwards conceived 
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that Madame Didon had taken a 
part; and upon that a second tall 
footman had contradicted the first, and 
had ushered him up to the drawing- 
room. He felt considerably embar- 
rassed, but shook hands with the 
ladies, bowed to Melmotte, who 
seemed to take no notice of him, and 
nodded to Lord Nidderdale. He had 
not had time to place himself, when 
the marquis arranged things. “ Sup- 
pose we go down stairs,” said the 
marquis. | 

“ Certainly, my lord,” said Mel- 
motte. “1’ll show your lordship the 
way.” ' The marquis did not speak to 
his son, but poked at him with his 
stick, as though poking him out of the 
door. So instigated, Nidderdale fol- 
lowed the financier, and the gouty old 
marquis toddled after them. 

Madame Melmotte was beside her- 
self with trepidation. ‘ You should 
not have been made to come up at 
all,” she said. “Il faut que vous vous 
retirez.” 

“Tam very sorry,” said Sir Felix, 
looking quite aghast. 

“T think that I had at any rate bet- 
ter retire,” said Miss Longestaffe, 
raising herself to her full height, and 
stalking out of the room. — 

“ Qu’elle est mechante,” said Mad- 
ame Melmotte. “Oh, she is so bad! 
‘ Sir Felix, you had better go too. 
Yes, — indeed.” 

“No,” said Marie, running to him, 
and taking hold of his arm. “Why 
should he go? I want papa to know.” 

“Tl vous tuera,” said Madame 
Melmotte. “My God, yes!” 

“Then he shall,” said Marie, cling- 
ing to her lover. “I will never mar- 
ry Lord Nidderdale. If he were to 
cut me into bits I wouldn’t do it. 
Felix, you love me, do you not?” 

“Certainly,” said Sir Felix, slip- 
ping his arm round her waist. 
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“Mamma,” said Marie, “I will 
never have any other man but him, 
—never, never, never. QO Felix! 
tell her that you love me.” 

“You know that; don’t you, 
ma’am.” Sir Felix was a little trou- 
bled in his mind as to what he should 
say, or what he should do. . 

“Oh, love! It is a beastliness,” 
said Madame Melmotte. “Sir Felix, 
you had better go. Yes, indeed. 
Will you be so obliging ?” 

“Don’t go,” said Marie. “No, 
mamma, he sha’n’t go. What has he 
to be afraid of? I will walk down 
among them into papa’s room, and 
say that I will never marry that man, 
and that this is my lover. Felix, 
will you come ?” 

Sir Felix did not quite like the 
proposition. There had been a sav- 
age ferocity in that marquis’s eye, 
and there was habitually a heavy 
sternness about Melmotte, which to- 
gether made him resist the invitation. 
“T don’t think I have a right to do 
that,” he said, “because it is Mr. 
Melmotte’s own house.” 

“TI wouldn’t mind,” said Marie. 
“T told papa to-day that I wouldn’t 
marry Lord Nidderdale.” 

“ Was he angry with you?” 

“ He laughed at me. He manages 
people till he thinks that everybody 
must do exactly what he tells them. 
He may kill me, but I will not do it. 
I have quite made up my mind. Fe- 
lix, if you will be true to me, nothing 
shall separate us. I will not be 
ashamed to tell everybody that I love 
you.” 

Madame Melmotte had now thrown 
herself into a chair, and was sighing. 
Sir Felix stood on the rug with his 
arm round Marie’s waist, listening to 
her protestations, but saying little in 
answer to them, when, suddenly, 
a heavy step was heard ascending 
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the stairs. “C’est lui,” screamed 
Madame Melmotte, bustling up from 
her seat, and hurrying out of the 
room by aside door. The two lovers 
were alone for one moment, during 
which Marie lifted up her face, and 
Sir Felix kissed her lips. “Now be 
brave,” she said, escaping from his 
arm, “and I'll be brave.” Mr. Mel- 
motte looked round the room as he 
entered. “ Where are the others?” 
he asked. 

“ Mamma has gone away, and Miss 
Longestaffe went before mamma.” 

“ Sir Felix, it is well that I should 
tell you that my daughter is engaged 
to marry Lord Nidderdale.” 

“ Sir Felix, I am not engaged —to 
—marry Lord Nidderdale,” said 
Marie. “It’s no good, papa I 
won’t do it. -If you chop me to 
pieces, I won’t do it.” 

* She will marry Lord Nidderdale,” 
continued Mr. Melmotte, addressing 
himself to Sir Felix. “As that is 
. arranged, you will perhaps think it 
better to leave us. I shall be happy 
to renew my acquaintance with you 
as soon as the fact is recognized, or 
happy to see you in the city at any 
time.” 

“Papa, he is my lover,” said 
Marie. 

“Pooh!” 

“Tt is not pooh., He is. I will 
never have any other. I hate Lord 
Nidderdale ; and as for that dreadful 
old man, I could not bear to look at 
him. Sir Felix is as good a gentle- 
man as he is. If you loved me, 
papa, you would not want to make 
me unhappy all my life.” 

Her father walked up to her rapid- 
ly with his hand raised, and she clung 
only the closer to her lover’s arm. 
At this moment Sir Felix did not 
know what he might best do, but he 
thoroughly wished himself out in the 
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square. “Jade,” said Melmotte, 
“ get to your room.” 

“Of course I will go to bed, if you 
tell me, papa.” 

“TI do tell you. How dare you 
take hold of him in that way before 
me! Have you no idea of dis- 
grace?” 

“J: am not disgraced. It is not 
more disgraceful to love him than 
that other man. O papa! don’t. 
You hurt me. I am going.” He 
took her by the arm, and dragged 
her to the door, and then thrust her 
out. 

“TI am very sorry, Mr. Melmotte,” 
said Sir Felix, “to have had a hand 
in causing this distnrbance.” 

“Go away, and don’t come back 
any more; that’s all. You can’t 
both marry her. All you have got to 
understand is this. I’m not the man 
to give my daughter a single shilling 
if she marries against my consent. 
By the God that hears me, Sir Felix, 
she shall not have one shilling! But 
look you,—if you give this up, I 
shall be proud to co-operate with you 
in any thing you may wish to have 
done in the city.” 

After this Sir Felix left the room, 
went down the stairs, had the door 
opened for him, and was ushered into 
the square. But as he went through 
the hail a woman managed to shove a 
note into his hand, which he read 
as soon as he found himself under a 
gas-lamp. It was dated that morn- 
ing, and had therefore no reference to 
the fray which had just taken place. 
It ran as follows :— 


“T hope you will come to-night. 
There is something I cannot tell you 
then, but you ought to know it. 
When we were in France, papa 
thought it wise to settle a lot of 


money on me. I don’t know how 
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much, but I suppose it was enough to 
live on if other things: went wrong. 
He never talked to me about it, but I 
know it was done. And it hasn’t 
been undone, and can’t without my 
leave. He is very angry about you 
this morning, for I told him I would 
never give you up. He says he won’t 
give me any thing if I marry with- 
out his leave. But I am sure he can- 
not take it away. I tell you, because 
I think I ought to tell you eve 

thing. ; 


“ M.” 


Sir Felix, as he read this, could not 
but think that he had become en- 
gaged to a very enterprising young 
lady. It was evident that she did 
not éare to what extent she braved 
her father on behalf of her lover; and 
now-she coolly proposed to rob him. 
But Sir Felix saw no reason why he 
should not take advantage of the 
money made over to the girl’s name, 
if he could lay his hands on it. He 
did not know much of such transac- 
tions; but he knew more than Marie 
Melmotte, and could understand that 
a man in Melmotte’s position should 
want to secure a portion of his for- 
‘tune against accidents, by settling it 
on his daughter. Whether having 
so settled it, he could again resume it 
without the daughter’s assent, Sir 
Felix did not know. Marie, who had 
no doubt been regarded as an abso- 
lutely passive instrument when the 
thing was done, was now quite alive 
to the benefit which she might possi- 
bly derive from it. Her proposition, 
put into plain English, amounted to 
this: “Take me and marry me with- 
out my father’s consent, and then 
you and I together can rob my father 
of the money, which, for his own pur- 
poses, he has settled upon me.” He 
had looked upon the lady of his 
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choice as a poor weak thing, without 
any special character of her own, who 
was made worthy of consideration 
only by the fact that she was a rich 
man’s daughter; but now she began 
to loom before his eyes as something 
bigger than that. She had had a 
will of her own when the mother had 
none. She had not been afraid of 
her brutal father when he, Sir Felix, 
had trembled before him. She had 
offered to be beaten, and killed, and 
chopped to pieces, on behalf of her 
lover. There could be no. doubt 
about her running away if she were 
asked. 

It seemed to him that within the 
last month he had gained a great 
deal of experience, and that things 
‘which heretofore had been trouble- 
some to him, or difficult, or perhaps: 
impossible, were now coming easily 
within his reach. He had won two 
or three thousand pounds at cards, 
whereas invariable loss had been the 
result of the small play in which he 
had before indulged. He had been 
set to marry this heiress, having at 
first no great liking for the attenipt, 
because of its difficulties and the 
small amount of hope which it offered 
him. The girl was alreaily willing 
and anxious to jump into his arms. 
Then he had detected a man cheat- 
ing at cards, — an extent of iniquity 
that was awful to him before he had 
seen it, — and was already beginning 
to think that there was not very 
much in that. If there was not 
much in it, if such a man as Miles 
Grendall could cheat at cards and be 
brought to no punishment, why 
should not he try it? It was a rapid 
way of winning, no doubt. He re- 
membered that on one or two occa- 
sions. he had asked his adversary to 
cut the-cards a second time at whist, 
because he had observed that there 
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was no honor at the bottom. No 
feeling of honesty had‘ interfered with 
him. The little trick had hardly 
been premeditated, but when success- 
ful without detection had not troubled 
his conscience. Now it seemed to him 
that much more than that might be 
done without detection. But nothing 
had opened his eyes to the ways of 
the world so widely as the sweet little 
lover-like proposition made by Miss 
Melmotte for robbing her father. It 
certainly recommended the girl to 
him. She had been able at an early 
age, amidst the circumstances of a 
very secluded life, to throw off from 
her altogether those scruples of hon- 
esty, those bugbears of the world, 
which are apt to prevent great enter- 
prises in the minds of men. 

What should he do next? This 
sum of money of which Marie wrote 
so easily was probably large. It 
would not have been worth the while 
of such a man as Mr. Melmotte to 
make a trifling provision of this 
nature. It could hardly be less than 
fifty thousand pounds, — might prob- 
ably be very much more. But this 
was certain to him, —that if he and 
Marie were to claim this money as 
man and wife, there could then be no 
hope of further liberality. It was 
not probable that such a man as Mr. 
Melmotte would forgive even an only 
child such an offence as that. Even 
if it were obtained, fifty thousand 
pounds would not be very much. 
And Melmotte might probably have 
means, even if the robbery were duly 
perpetrated, of making the possession 
of the money very uncomfortable. 
These were deep waters into which 
Sir Felix was preparing to plunge; 
and he did not feel himself to be 
altogether comfortable, although he 
liked the deep waters. : 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
MR. MELMOTTE’S PROMISE. 


On the following Saturday there 
appeared in Mr. Alf’s paper, “ The 
Evening Pulpit,” a very remarkable 
article on the South Central Pacific 
and Mexican Railway. It was an 
article that attracted a great deal of 
attention, and was therefore remark- 
able; but it was in nothing more 
remarkable than in this, — that it left 
on the mind of its reader no impres- 
sion of any decided opinion about the 
railway. The editor would, at any 
future time, be able to refer to his 
article with equal pride whether the 
railway should become a great cosmo- 
politan fact, or whether it should 
collapse amidst the foul strugglés of 
a horde of swindlers. In utrumque 
paratus, the article was mysterious, 
suggestive, amusing, well-informed, — 
that, in “The Evening Pulpit,” was 
a matter of course, — and, above all 
things, ironical. Next to its omnis- 
cience, its irony was the strongest 
weapon belonging to “The Evening 
Pulpit.” There was a little praise 
given, no doubt in irony, to the 
duchesses who served Mr. Melmotte. 
There was a little praise given, of 
course in irony, to Mr. Melmotte’s 
Board of English Directors. There 
was a good deal of praise, but* still 
alloyed by a dash of irony, bestowed 
on the idea of civilizing Mexico by 
joining it to California. Praise was 
bestowed upon England for taking 
up the matter, but accompanied by 
some ironical touches at her incapa- 
city to believe thoroughly in any 
enterprise not originated by herself. 
Then there was something said of 
the universality of Mr. Melmotte’s 
commercial genius; but whether said 
in a spirit prophetic of ultimate fail- 
ure and disgrace, or of heaven-born 
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success and unequalled commercial 
splendor, no one could tell. 

It was generally said at the clubs 
that Mr. Alf had written this article 
himself. Old Splinter, who was one 
of a body of men possessing an ex- 
cellent cellar of wine, and calling 
themselves Paides Pallados, and who 
had written for the heavy quarterlies 
any time this last forty years, pro- 
fessed that he saw through the article. 
“The Evening Pulpit” had been, he 
explained, desirous of going as far as 
it could in denouncing Mr. Melmotte 
without incurring the danger of an 
action forlibel. Mr. Splinter thought 
that the thing was clever but mean. 
These new publications generally 
were mean. Mr. Splinter was con- 
stant in that opinion; but, putting 
the meanness aside, he thought that 
the article was well done. According 
to his view, it was intended to expose 


Mr. Melmotte and the railway. But 
the Paides Pallados generally did not 
agree with him. Under such an in- 


terpretation, what had been the 
meaning of that paragraph in which 
the writer had declared that the work 
of joining one ocean to another was 
worthy of the nearest approach to 
divinity that bad been granted to 
men? Old Splinter chuckled and 
gabbled as he heard this, and declared 
that there was not wit enough left 
now even among the Paides Pallados 
to understand a shaft of irony. There 
could be no doubt, however, at the 
time, that the world did not go with 
old Splinter, and that the article 
sefved to enhance the value of shares 
in the great railway enterprise. 

Lady Carbury was sure that the 
article was intended to write up the 
railway, and took great joy in it. 
She entertained in her brain a some- 
what confused notion that if she 
could only bestir herself in the right 
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direction, and could induce her son to 
open his eyes to his own advantage, 
very great’ things might be achieved, 
so that wealth might become his 
handmaid, and luxury the habit and 
the right of his life. He was the be- 
loved and. theaccepted suitor of Marie 
Melmotte. He was a director of 
this great company, sitting at the 
same board with the great commer- 
cial hero. He was the handsomest 
young man in London. And he was 
a baronet. Very wild ideas occurred 
to her. Should she take Mr. Alf into 
her entire confidence? If Melmotte 
and Alf could be brought together, 
what might they not do? Alf could 
write up Melmotte, and Melmotte 
could shower shares upon Alf. And 
if Melmotte would come and be 
smiled upon by herself, be flattered as 
she thought that. she could flatter 
him, be told that he was a god, and 
have that passage about the divinity 
of joining ocean to ocean construed 
to him as she could construe it, would 
not the great man become plastic . 
under her hands? And if, while 
this was a-doing, Felix would run 
away with Marie, could not forgive-- 
ness be made easy? And her crea- 
tive mind ranged still farther. Mr. 
Broune might help, and even Mr. 
Booker. To such a one as Melmotte, 
a man doing great things through 
the force of the confidence placed in 
him by the world at large, the freely- 
spoken support of the press would be 
every thing. Who would not buy 
shares in a railway as to which Mr. 
Broune and Mr. Alf would combine 
in saying that it was managed by 
“divinity”? Her thoughts were 
rather hazy, but from day to day she 
worked hard to make them clear to 
herself. 

On the Sunday afternoon Mr. 
Booker called on her, and talked to 
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her about the article. She did not 


say much to Mr. Booker as to her own’ 


connection with Mr. Melmotte, tell- 
ing herself that prudence was essen- 
tial in the present emergency. But 
she listened with all her ears. It 
was Mr. Booker’s idea that the man 
was going “to make a spoon or spoil 
a horn.” “You think him honest; 
don’t you?” asked Lady Carbury. 
Mr. Booker smiled and _ hesitated. 
“Of course, I mean honest as men 
can be in such very large transactions.” 

“Perhaps that is the best way of 
putting it,” said Mr. Booker. 

“Tf athing can be made great. and 
beneficent, a boon to humanity, simply 
by creating a belief in it, does not a 
man become a benefactor to his race 
by creating that belief? ” 

“At the expense of veracity?” 
suggested Mr. Booker. 

“At ‘the expense of any thing,” 
rejoined Lady Carbury with energy. 
“One cannot measure such men by 
- the ordinary rule.” 

“You would do evil to grnbieen 
good ?” asked Mr. Booker. 

“T do not call it doing evil. You 
thave to destroy a thousand living 
creatures every time you drink -a 
glass of water, but you do not think 
of that when you are athirst. You 
cannot send a ship to sea without 
endangering lives. You do send 
ships to sea, though men perish 
yearly. You tell me this man may 
perhaps ruin hundreds; but then, 
again, he may create a new world in 
which millions will be rich and hap- 
py-” 

“You are an excellent casuist, Lady 
Carbury.” © 

“T am an enthusiastic lover of 
beneficent audacity,” said Lady Car- 
bury, picking her words slowly, and 
showing herself to be quite satisfied 
with herself as she picked them. 
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“Did I hold your place, Mr. Booker, 
in the literature of my country ” — 

“T hold no place, Lady Carbury.” 

“Yes; and a very distinguished 
place. Were I circumstanced as you 
are, I should have no hesitation in 
lending the whole weight of my peri- 
odical, let. it be what it might, to the 
assistance of so great a man and so 
great an object as this.” 

“T should be dismissed to-morrow,” 
said Mr. Booker, getting up and 
laughing as he took his departure. 
Lady Carbury felt, that, as regarded 
Mr. Booker, she had only thrown out 
a chance word that could not do any 
harm. She had not expected to 
effect much through Mr. Booker’s 
instrumentality. On the Tuesday 
evening, — her regular Tuesday as she 
called it, — all her three editors came 
to her drawing-room ; but there came 
also a greater man than either of 
them. She had taken the bull by 
the horns, and, without saying any 
thing to anybody, had written to Mr. 
Melmotte himself, asking him to hon- 
or her poor house with his presence. 
She had written a very pretty note to. 
him, reminding him of their meeting 
at Caversham, telling him that on a 
former occasion Madame Melmotte 
and his daughter had been so kind as 
to come to her, and giving him to 
understand that of all the potentates 
now on earth he was the one to whom 
she could bow the knee with the purest 
satisfaction. He wrote back, — or 
Miles Grendall did for him, — a very 
plain note, accepting the honor of 
Lady Carbury’s invitation. 

The great man came, and Lady 
Carbury took him under her imme- 
diate wing with a grace that was all 
her own. She said a word about 
their dear friends at Caversham, 
expressed her sorrow that her son’s 
engagements did not admit of his 
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being there, and then, with the 
utmost audacity, rushed off to the arti- 
cle in the “ Pulpit.” Her friend Mr. 
Alf, the editor, had thoroughly appre- 
ciated the greatness of Mr. Melmotte’s 
character, and the magnificence of 
Mr. Melmotte’s undertakings. Mr. 
Melmotte bowed, and muttered some- 
thing that was inaudible. “Now I 
must introduce you to Mr. Alf,” said 
the lady. The introduction was 
effected, and Mr. Alf explained that 
it was hardly necessary, as he had 
already been entertained as one of 
Mr. Melmotte’s guests. 

“There were a great many there I 
never saw, and probably never shall 
see,” said Mr. Melmotte. 

“T was one of the unfortunates,” 
said Mr. Alf. 

“T am sorry you were unfortunate. 
If you had come into the whist-room 
you would have found me.” 

“Ah,—if I had but known!” 
said Mr. Alf. The editor, as was 
proper, carried about with him sam- 
ples of the irony which his paper 
used so effectively, but it was al- 
together thrown away upon Mel- 
motte. 

Lady Carbury, finding that no im- 
mediate good results could be ex- 
pected from this last introduction, 
tried another, “Mr. Melmotte,” she 
said, whispering to him, “I do so 
want to make you known to Mr. 
Broune. Mr. Broune I know you 
have never met before. A morning 
paper is a much heavier burden to an 
editor than one published in the af- 
- tefnoon. Mr. Broune, as of course 
you know, manages the ‘ Breakfast 
Table.’ There is hardly a more in- 
fluential man in London than Mr. 
Broune. And they declare, you 
know,” she said, lowering the tone of 


her whisper, as she communicated the 


fact, “that his commercial articles 
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are gospel,— absolutely gospel.” 
Then the two men were named to 
each other, and Lady Carbury re- 
treated, but not out of hearing. 

“Getting very hot,” said Mr. Mel- 
motte. 

“Very hot indeed,” 
Broune. ; 

“It was over 70° in the city to- 
day. I call that very hot for June.” 

“Very hot indeed,” said Mr. 
Broune again. And then the con- 
versation was over. Mr. Broune 
sidled away, and Mr. Melmotte was 
left standing in the middle of the 
room. Lady Carbury told herself at 
the moment that Rome was not 
built in a day. She would have 
been better satisfied, certainly, if she 
could have lain a few more bricks on 
this day. Perseverance, however, 
was the thing wanted. 

But Mr. Melmotte, himself had a 
word to say; and before he left the 
house he said it. “It was very good 
of you to ask me, Lady Carbury, — 
very good.” Lady Carbury inti- 
mated her opinion that the goodness 
was all on the other side. “And I 
came,” continued Mr. Melmotte, “ be- 
cause I had something particular to 
say. Otherwise I don’t go out much 
to evening parties. Your son has 
proposed .to my daughter.” Lady 
Carbury looked up into his face 
with all her eyes, clasped both her 
hands together; and then, having 
unclasped them, put one upon his 
sleeve. ‘ My daughter, ma’am, is en- 
gaged to another man.” 

“ You would not enslave her affec- 
tions, Mr. Melmotte ? ” 

“T won’t give her a shilling, if 
she marries any one else; that’s all 
You reminded me down at Caversham 
that your son is a director at our 
Board.” 

“T did, —I did.” 


said Mr. 
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“T have a great respect for your son, 
ma’am. I don’t want to hurt him in 
any way. If he’ll signify to my 
daughter that he withdraws from 
this offer of his, because I’m against 
it, I'll see that he does uncommon 
well.in the city. I'll be the making 
of him. Good-night, ma’am.” Then 
Mr. Melmotte took his departure 
without another word. 

Here, at any rate, was an undertak- 
ing on the part of the great man that 
he would be the “making of Felix,” 
if Felix would only obey him, —ac- 
companied, or rather preceded, by 9 
most positive assurance, that, if Felix 
were to succeed in marrying his 
daughter, he would not give his son- 
in-law a shilling! There was very 
much to be considered in this. She 
did not doubt that Felix might be 


“made ” by Mr. Melmotte’s city influ- 
ences; but then any perpetuity of 


such making must depend on qualifi- 
cations in her son which she feared 
that he did not possess. The wife 
without the money would be terrible! 
That would be absolute ruin! There 
could be no escape then, — no hope. 
There was an appreciation of real 
tragedy in her heart while she con- 
templated the position of Sir Felix 
married to such a girl as she sup- 
posed Marie Melmotte to be, without 
any means of support for either of 
them but what she could supply. It 
would kill her. And for those- young 
people there would be nothing before 
them but beggary and the workhouse. 
As she thought of this, she trembled 
with true maternal instincts. Her 
beautiful boy, — so glorious with his 
outward gifts, so fit, as she thought 
him, for all the graces of the grand 
world! Though the ambition was 
vilely ignoble, the mother’s love was 
noble and disinterested. 

But the girl was an only ..child. 


The future honors of the house of 
Melmotte could be made to settle on 
no other head. No doubt the father 
would prefer a lord for a son-in-law; 
and, having that preference, would 
of course do as he was now doing. 
That he should threaten to disinherit 
his daughter if she married contrary 
to his wishes was to be expected. 
But would it not be equally a matter 
of course that he should make the 
best of the marriage if it were once 
effected? His daughter would return 
to him with a title, though with one 
of a lower degree than his ambition 
desired. To herself, personally, Lady 
Carbury felt that the great financier 
had been very rude. He had taken 
advantage of her invitation that he 
might come to her house and threaten 
her. But she would forgive that. 
She could pass that over altogether 
if only any thing were to be gained 
by passing it over. . 

She looked round the room, long- 
ing for a friend whom she might con- 
sult with a true feeling of genuine 
womanly dependence. Her most nat- 
ural friend was Roger Carbury. But 
even had he been there she could not 
have consulted him on any matter 
touching the Melmottes. His advice 
would have been very clear. He 
would have told her to have nothing 
at all to do with such adventurers. 
But then, dear Roger was old- 
fashioned, and knew nothing of peo- 
ple as they are now. He lived in a 
world which, though slow, had been 
good in its way; but which, whether 
bad or good, had now passed away. 
Then her eye settled on Mr. Broune. 


' She wasafraid of Mr. Alf. She had 


almost begun to. think that Mr. Alf 
was too difficult of management to be 
of use to her. But Mr. Broune was 
softer. Mr. Booker was serviceable 
for an article, but would not be sym- 
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pathetic as a friend. Mr. Broune 
had been very courteous to her lately, 
—so much so, that on one occasion 
she had almost feared the “suscepti- 
ble old goose,” was going to be a 
goose again. 
but still she might make use of the 
friendly condition of mind which such 
susceptibility would produce. When 
her guests began to leave her, she 
spoke a word aside to him. She 
wanted his advice. Would he stay 
for a few minutes after the rest of 
the company? He did stay; and 
when all the others were gone, she 
asked her daughter to leave them. 
“ Hetty,” she said, “I have something 
of business to communicate to Mr. 
Broune.” And so they were left 
alone. 

“Tm afraid you didn’t make much 
of Mr. Melmotte,” she said, smiling. 
He had seated himself on the edge 
of a sofa, close to the arm-chair which 
she occupied. In reply, he only shook 
his head and laughed. “I saw how 
it was, and I was sorry for it; for he 
certainly is a wonderful man.” 

“T suppose he is; but he is one of 
those men whose powers do not lie, I 
should say, chiefly in conversation. 
Though, indeed, there is no reason 
why he should not say the same of 
me; for, if he said little, I said 
less.” 

“It didn’t just come off,” Lady 
Carbury suggested with her sweetest 
smile. “ But now I want to tell you 
something. I think I am justified 
in regarding you as a real friend.” 

“Certainly,” he said, putting out 
his hand for hers. 

She gave it to him for a moment, 
and then took it back again, find- 
ing that he did not relinquish it of 
his own accord. “ Stupid old goose!” 
she said to herself. “And now to my 
story. You know my boy, Felix?” 

3 


That would be a bore ;- 
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The editor nodded his head. “He is 
engaged to marry that man’s daugh- 
ter.” 

“Engaged to marry Miss Mel- 
motte?” Then Lady Carbury 
nodded her head. “ Why, she is 
said to. be the greatest heiress that 
the world has ever produced. I 
thought she was to marry Lord Nid- 
derdale.” 

** She has engaged herself to Felix. 
She is desperately in love with him, 
—vas is he with her.” She tried to 


‘tell her story truly, knowing that no 


advice can be worth any thing that is 
not based on a true story; but lying 
had become her nature. “Melmotte 
naturally wants her to marry the 
lord. He came here to tell me that 
if his daughter married Felix she 
should not have a penny.” 

“Do you mean that he volunteered 
that as a threat ?” 

“Just so; and he told me that he 
had come here simply with the object 
of saying so. It was more candid 
than ¢ivil, but we must take it as we . 
get it.” 

“He would be sure to make some 
such threat.” 

“Exactly. That is just what I 
feel. And in these days young peo- 
ple are not often kept from marrying 
simply by a father’s fantasy. But I 
must tell you something else. He 
told me that if Felix would desist, he 
would enable him to make a fortune 
in this city.” 

“That’s bosh,” said Broune, with 
decision. 

“Do you think it must be so,— 
certainly ?” 

“ Yes, I do. Such an undertaking, 
if intended by Melmotte, would give 
me a worse opinion of him than I 
ever held.” 

“He did make it.” 

“ Then he did very wrong. He must 
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have spoken with the purpose of de- 
ceiving.” 

“You know, my son is one of the 
directors of that great American 
Railway. It was not just as though 
the promise were made to a young 
man who was altogether unconnected 
with him.” 

“Sir Felix’s name was put there 
in a hurry, merely because he has a 
title, and because Melmotte thought 
he, as a young man, would not be 
likely to interfere with him. It may 
be that he will be able to sell a few 
shares at a profit; but, if I under- 
stand the matter rightly, he has no 
capital to go into such a business.” 

“No: he has no capital.” 

“Dear Lady Carbury, I would 
place no dependence at all on such a 
promise as that.” 

“ You think he should marry the 
girl then, in spite of her father? ” 

Mr. Broune hesitated before he re- 
plied to this question. But it was to 
this question that Lady Carbury 
especially wished for a reply. She 
wanted some one to support her under 
the circumstances of an elopement. 
She rose from her chair, and he rose 
at the same time. “ Perhaps I should 
have begun by saying that Felix is 
all but prepared to take her off. She 
is quite ready to go. She is devoted 
tohim. Do you think he would be 
wrong?” 

“That is a question very hard to 
answer.” 
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“People do it every day. Lionel 
Goldsheiner ran away the other day 
with Lady Julia Start, and every- 
body visits them.” 

“Oh, yes! people do run away and 
it all comes right. It was the gentle- 
man who had the money then; and it 
is said, you know, that old Lady 
Catchboy, Lady Julia’s mother, had 
arranged the elopement herself as 
offering the safest way of securing 
the rich prize. The young: lord didn’t 
like it, so the mother had it done in 
that fashion.” 

“ There would be nothing disgrace- 
ful.” 

“JT didn’t say there would; but 
nevertheless, it is one of those things 
a man hardly ventures to advise. If 
you ask me whether I think that 
Melmotte would forgive her, and 
make her an allowance afterwards, — 
I think he would.” 

“T am so glad to hear you say 
that.” 

“ And I feel quite certain, that no 
dependence whatever should be placed 
on that promise of assistance.” 

“JT quite agree with you. I am 
so much obliged to you,” said Lady 
Carbury, who was now determined 
that Felix should run off with the 
girl. “ You have been so very kind.” 
Then again she gave him her hand, 
as though to bid him farewell ‘for the 
night. 

“ And now,” he said, “I also have 
something to say to you.” 


[To be continued.] 
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ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


BY AN EXPERT. 


“The quarelets of pearl.” — HERRICK. 


Aw artificial tooth is made of por- 
celain (“ceramic dentistry ”" is the 
elegant title to which some of the 
more elegant in the business aspire), 
which porcelain differs from the mate- 
rial of a stone pot, a china tea-cup, 
a wedgewood-ware match-safe, or a 
Parian statuette, in the same way as 
they differ from each other. In its 
manufacture are chiefly used felspar, 
quartz, and kaolin; oxides of tita- 
nium, gold, manganese, cobalt, ura- 
nium, and silver; platina; glass of 
borax; and sal tartar. The tooth is 
made somewhat as follows: mix into 
a putty-like mass, with water, eal- 
cined and pulverized silex and fel- 
spar, and kaolin properly washed 
and dried, for the “body” of the 
teeth; with oxide of titanium or other 
selection or combination of oxides for 
coloring-matter (there may be sixteen 
hundred different sorts and shades of 
colors). For the enamel, mix in like 
manner felspar, platina sponge, and 
a flux of quartz, borax, and tartar. 
The teeth, either separate or in 
“sections,” are shaped in a brass 
mould, which is about one-fifth lar- 
ger than the tooth, to allow for 
shrinkage.. When the materials are 
all ready, the moulds are greased; 
the platina pins for fastening the 
téeth to their bases are placed in 
the heles made for them in the 
mould; the enamel is laid first in 


a thin coat on the inside of the. 


mould; and the “ body” of’ the tooth, 
in a properly shaped lump, put inside 
of this coat of enamel ; ‘then the top 
of the mould is put on; the whole is 


laid under a press, which compacts 
the mass; and then mould and all are 
exposed to a slow heat until perfectly 
dried. The teeth will now drop out 
of the mould when it is opened, but 
are extremely tender. Next they 
are “carved,” or trimmed and fin- 
ished, and laid on coarse quartz sand 
on small slides, or trays, of fire-clay. 
These are slid into a “muffle,” or 
firing-pot: this is run into the fur- 
nace; and after it is in place the 
muffle is closed, and carefully luted 
hermetically tight; and the heat is 
put on. The only way to know 
when the teeth are done is by the 
judgment. If oyer fired, they are in- 
jured: if not fired enough, they must 
be quickly put back, and heated longer. 
There are many variations in com- 
bining the “body,” the enamel, the 
flux, &e., and in the subsequent ma- 
nipulations; but this brief summary 
will sufficiently show what sort of 
process is used. 

The items in this paper are from 
notes made im consequence of numer- 
ous inquiries about the trade in den- 
tal materials in the United States. 


The information has been gathered 


during more than fifteen years of 
local and travelling dealings with the 
profession. The questions put to me 
have naturally been confined in most 
cases to special lines of goods or sepa- 
rate parts of thecountry. In answer- 
ing, once for all, I shall classify 
the materials, and district the United 
States, as the facts require. The facts 
which govern this districting are 
those of the color, size, and arrange- 
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ment of the teeth required; and 
the districts thus marked off are 
three; namely, the Eastern, including 
New England; the Western, including 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylva- 
nia, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Missouri; and the 
Southern, to which may be referred 
the rest of the Union. The materials 
include six classes; viz., teeth, instru- 
ments, bases, fillings, mechanical tools, 
and furniture. Under these-six heads, 
I shall gwe a few details and statis- 
tics, referring, under each, to the 
three sections or regions, where neces- 
sary. 


I.— TEETH. 


- The average annual sale of artifi- 
cial teeth, in the six New England 
States, in the three years 1870, 1871, 
1872, was three hundred and forty 
thousand sets; though it does not fol- 


low that all these were made up and 
actually used. Two and sometimes 
three sets must be made and tried, 


before the patient is satisfied. As 
the set made for one mouth will not 
fit another once in twenty-five thou- 
sand times (I know personally of but 
one case, and have heard of two 
more, about one of which I doubt), 
all these rejected sets are wasted. 
A set. is also frequently cracked or 
broken in mounting it on the base to 
which it is to be attached, which 
accounts for a further proportion of 
loss. Again: partial sets are some- 
times réquired; and, if the operator 
does not find a good match among 
his promiscuous teeth, he takes one 
out of some full set in order to make 
a perfect case. The chances are five 
hundred to one that he will not. be 
able to use the rest of the set thus 
broken along with any other set, as 
size, color, or shape will fail in some 
minute particular; and thus another 
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set is lost. These various losses re- 
duce the number of sets of teeth ac- 
tually put into use each year in New 
England, from three hundred and 
forty thousand to about two hundred 
thousand. 

The Western division of the coun- 
try yields a better crop to the dental 
farmer (if so he may be called; and 
indeed his operations of pulling, dig- 
ging, transplanting, and so on, may 
reasonably well admit it) than either 
New England or the South. In the 
West, more sets are made up in pro- 
portion to the population, and fewer 
are lost out of the number sold. This 
greater demand seems to depend upon 
two circumstances. The Western peo- 
ple, as if they considered false teeth 
not merely useful and ornamental, but 
also as evidence that the wearer has 
money to invest in luxuries, are in the 
habit of informing their neighbors that 
they are using a set; and they also 
mention the name of the dentist who 
made them, and what they cost; so 
that they advertise their “ benefac- 
tor,” and increase his business. Sec- 
ondly, the Westerners are not so 
fastidious as their fellow-countrymen 
about a fit, or about their teeth look- 
ing “too natural;” and thus the 
operator can induce them, by honeyed 
words or positive assertions, to accept 
the set he has made for them, and 
to pay for it. As the patient is thus 
generally satisfied, a large percentage 
of loss is prevented. It is not in- 
tended to deny that the profession 
consists of honorable men in this 
more than in the other two sections; 
but, taking them at an average, they 
certainly manage to use their stock 
cleaner than in the Eastern or South- 
ern sections. There are certainly, 
also, in this division more “ butchers” 
than in the others; men, who, instead 
of being benefactors to their patients, 
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might be justly termed their despoil- 
ers. It is notorious that there are 
such persons, who will extract sound 
teeth, as well as loose and decayed 
ones, for the sake of making room for 
a full set, as they are quacks, and 
cannot make a good partial set. 
Estimates made from personal obser- 
vation of the traffic in this section 
show the sales for an average year to 
be, in round numbers, seven hundred 
and twenty-eight thousand sets, with 
a shrinkage in losses of two hundred 
and nine thousand, leaving five hun- 
dred and nineteen thousand sets used. 

The Southern division, including, 
for the present convenience, the rest 
of the United States, is at this time, 
for the most part, an entirely new 
field for dental operators, though part 
of it has been well worked over, in- 
somuch that the amount of sales in 
it rolls up to one hundred and eighty- 
two thousand sets, from which must 
be deducted a greater discount than 
elsewhere for losses, for the reason 
that the work has been done by 
young and inexperienced dentists, or, 
indeed, more properly dental students. 
The “ practising” of these enterpris- 
ing young gentlemen has resulted in 
the loss of one hundred and seventeen 
thousand sets, leaving only sixty-five 
thousand actually used. 

In saying “used,” I do not neces- 
sarily mean “in use,” as there are 
patients who have to get more than 
one set. Some have as many as five 
successive ones. I call to mind one 
person, and he a dentist, who I know 
had six successive sets, each a perfect 
fit. But he was unfortunate. He 
resided in Charlestown, Mass., and 
came to Boston for his dental sup-’ 
plies. Whenever he crossed the 
bridge, he found that the sea-breeze 
affected him so much, that, as a measure 
of precaution, he used to take his teeth 
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in his hand while crossing. But no 
man is perfect. He occasionally for- 
got his precaution; and as surely as 
he did so he lost his teeth. Just as 
he arrived at that part of the bridge 
which spanned the channel where 
the water is deepest,.he was sure to 
be taken with a violent fit of snecz- 
ing; and at the first explosion his 
teeth would fly “full forty feet,” and 
down they would sink to make coral — 


“Of his bones were coral made.” 


Result, of course, a new set, while 
the old ones were suffering a sea- 
change into something rich and 
strange. Who knows but some of 
them are perched up, with a fine long 
double-barrelled name, in Prof. Agas- 
siz’s museum at Cambridge? This 
feat was accomplished five times, to 
my knowledge. When I last saw the 
accomplished operator, he had his 
sixth set in his mouth: he may by 
this time, for all I know, have his 
sixtieth. A lady residing within 
eighteen miles of Boston has had one 
set of teeth eaten up by her favorite 
Newfoundland dog, who, being a 
water-dog, may have felt the need of 
having, like a lobster, a set of teeth 
in his stomach. A second set dropped 
from her mouth while laughing too 
heartily when out riding; the car- 
riage-wheel finishing what the fall 
had failed to accomplish. <A third 
set was broken and ruined by being 
dropped into a marble basin while 
being cleaned. And she now has her 
fourth set. There are many such 
cases; and the result of allowing for 
all the deductions shows that the 
number of persons actually using sets 
of teeth is not a quarter of the num- 
ber of sets actually paid for and 
accepted by patients. 

There are five -extensive manufac- 
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tures of artificial teeth in the United 
States, besides numerous smaller ones. 
Any one of the five large ones, how- 
ever, turns out more sets in a year 
than all these smaller ones together. 
These manufactories turn out in all, 
therefore, about a million and a quar- 
ter sets of teeth every year. 


II. — INSTRUMENTS. 
These are classed by the profession 


-into extracting, plugging, excavating, 


and scaling instruments. It is impos- 
sible to give an accurate statement of 
the number of different forms used 
of all these ; but the dental catalogues 
of the present day will show over 
ninety different patterns of forceps 
alone, — an instrument used only for 
extracting teeth. There are, besides, 
five different forms of turnkeys, and 
eightegn different forms of screws, 


‘punches, and elevators. All these 


hundred and thirteen instruments are 
used solely for extracting teeth, and 
stumps, or roots, of teeth. As a fully 
furnished mouth contains thirty-two 
teeth, arithmetic will show that there 
are just 333 kinds of these instru- 
ments to each tooth. This proportion, 
however, becomes quite insignificant 
when compared to the number of plug- 
ing instruments. Of these, according 
to the catalogues and to my own 
knowledge, there are over four hun- 
dred varieties in respect to size and to 
shape of point, all used to consolidate 
the material with which the cavities 
in the teeth are filled. The patterns 
of excavators, burrs, and drills used 
to clean out these cavities before fill- 
ing, will number over three hundred 
and twenty-five; and one hundred 
and eighty different patterns and sizes 
are used of chisels, gouges, and scalers, 
used to remove tartar from the sur- 
face of the teeth, or for cutting down 
the walls of cavities before using the 


excavators. This grand total of one 
thousand one hundred and eighteen 
differently shaped instruments sums 
up the class of standard patterns 
regularly sold by the dealer to the 
operator. As though this were not 
variety enough, it is made still greater 
by putting all these instruments, ex- 
cept the forceps, in handles of differ- 
ent kinds and sizes. ‘The finer ones 
are of pearl, agate, and cameo; the 
second class of ivory, ebony, buffalo- 
horn, walrus-tooth, and bleached 
bones; and the cheapest, of steel file 
cut, steel octagon, taper steel, and 
plain steel finish. This makes twelve 
styles of handles. Of each there are 
several sizes; those most commonly 
used being quarter-inch, half-inch, 
five-eighths, and seven-eighths. These 
forty-eight different sizes and styles, 
of course, make the total number in 
a complete assortment of plugging 
instruments, fifty-three thousand, six 
hundred and sixty-four, which the 
dealer must keep on hand, at only one 
of each. As, however, he must have 
in stock several gross of some of them, 
that total gives a very inadequate 
idea of the capital invested in the 
stock of a first-class dealer. 

To give the names of these differ- 
ent instruments would require, at 
least, twenty octavo pages closely 
printed. The specification would be- 
gin somewhat thus : — 

First, extracting instruments, di- 
vided into forceps, turnkeys, and 
stump instruments. The forceps are 
subdivided into lower central, lower 
lateral, lower canine, right lower bi- 
cuspid, left lower bicuspid, right lower 
molar, left lower molar, right lower 
wisdom, left lower wisdom; then the 
same over again, substituting upper for 
lower; also various shapes of alveo- 
lar forceps, splitting forceps, screw 
forceps, cow-horn forceps (named from 
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a peculiarity in their shape), bayonet 
forceps, separating forceps, fragment 
forceps, wedge cutting forceps, and so 
on. . B. — These are the names of 
- apartonly.) The turnkeys have each 
its particular name, and so have the 
stump instruments. The pluggers 
are subdivided into hand, mallet, and: 
automatic pluggers, and: each of these 
heads is subdivided. The burnish- 
ers, by the way, are always classified 
with the pluggers. As the names in- 
dicate, the hand pluggers ‘are used 
to condense the filling by manual 
pressure ; the mallet pluggers, by strik- 
ing them with a small mallet, some, 
dentists using a leaden one, because 
its blow is “ soft,” while the majority 
prefer lignumvite. The automatic 
plugger has a hollow handle and a 
spring inside with a small catch: the 
head has a solid piece set in; and, 
when the point is pressed against the 
filling, the shaft recedes into the han- 
dle a fraction of an inch, pressing 
against the spring, which, slipping off. 
the catch, allows the handle head to 
come suddenly down upon the butt 
of .the shaft, which thus receives a 
blow like that given by the mallet. 


Other automatic instruments have an 


arrangement inside for striking with 
a drop-weight, somewhat as in a pile- 
driver. The names of the excavating 
instruments are too numerous to 
give: there are hoes, hatchets, spades, 
rights, lefts, &c., hooks, wedges, and 
spears. The burrs are cone, cocked- 
hat, flat-head, bevel-edge, round, 
spoon-bill, &c. The drills are square, 
twisted, bevel-point, Scranton, &c. 
In like manner, the scalers and chisels 
have their separate descriptive names. 
Then there are a number of miscella- 
neous instruments, which could not be 
classified under any of the above 
heads; nerve and abscess instruments ; 
gold, silver, rubber, and glass syr- 
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inges; saliva pumps; napkin, cheek, 
and tongue holders; lip-protectors, 
and a variety of others, all used solely 
in repairing the natural teeth. 

The manufacturers of dental mate- 
rials, knowing what instruments are 
most generally used, have contrived 
various neat patterns of cases for 
holding them, and will furnish a case 
with the most useful operating instru- 
ments complete, at prices varying 
from seventy-five dollars to twelve 
hundred and fifty dollars. More ex- 
pensive ones can be had if required. 
The dentists of the Eastern division 
of the States prefer using what are 
termed the loose instruments ; for they 
believe more in fact than fancy; and 
they find-it economical, if the point 
of an instrument breaks, to be able to 
fit another at once into the same han- 
dle. An Eastern dentist will proba- 
bly be satisfied with an operating kit 
costing fifty dollars, —this means of 
instruments only for repairing the 
natural teeth, — while the dentist of 
the Western division will not be con- 
tented unless he has a two hundred 
and fifty dollar case of instruments 
to start with. This he keeps to show 
to his patients, the majority of whom 
will judge of his professional ability 
by the amount and quality of his out- 
fit. He is shrewd enough, however, 
both to use this as a plaster to draw 
custom, and to use “loose instru- 
ments” to operate with. More sad 
is the case of the beginner in the 
Southern division. He must not only 
have his fine outfit for show, but must 
use it to cover up some of the blun- 
ders of his inexperience. The quali- 
ty and style of an operator's instru- 
ments is no triterion of his ability; 
for I have known dentists, who, with 
a chamois-skin roll-up case, with seven 
pairs of forceps, one turnkey, four 
stump instruments, and a gum lancet, 
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were ready to extract any tooth that 
was ready to be extracted; and to do 
it neatly, quickly, and successfully. 
During the civil war, the United 
States Government furnished its mili- 
tary surgeons with this kind of out- 
fit; and no complaint was made about 
it, although cause enough might have 
been found. There was not a suf- 
ficient variety of tools; and, as they 
were made of that inferior steel called 
German steel, they had to be heavy 
or clumsy in order to bear the strain 
put on them. Nor would the price 
paid by the government allow of their 
being polished as highly as is required, 
both for the looks and for the preser- 
vation of instruments. 

Over two hundred dozen of these 
cases were made by one manufacturer 
in New York city; and those which 
were rejected by the inspectors were 
purchased by private practitioners, at 
fair prices, which shows what mate- 
rials some dentists will use. The 
richest outfits of dental instruments, 


as a general rule, are sold for foreign. 


service. I call to mind two dental 
cases, one costing $1,800, the other 
$1,500. The former was made ex- 
pressly for an employé of the Chilian 
Government. He was not engaged 
_ in a dental capacity, but as an en- 
gitieer, having, with several others, 
to make a map of that country. Not- 
withstanding the high position he 
held, he could not forego the pleas- 
ure he derived from his original pro- 
fession of dentistry, which he had 
practised in the Eastern States before 
going South. The case ordered and 
accepted by him has never been ex- 
celled; the extracting instruments 
being all octagon-shaped and plated, 
the others having, some agate handles, 
others pearl set with garnets and 
rubies, all with coin gold ferules. 
The case was rosewood with silver 
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corners, and plate inlaid. It was on 
exhibition at the manufacturers’, in 
New York, several days before ship- 
ment, and was seen by hundreds. 
The other was for a young man who 
borrowed enough to pay for a hand- 
some outfit, and went to Havana, 


Cuba, where it assisted him not only 


in paying for itself, but in accumu- 
lating a fortune. The most parsi- 
monious outfit ever purchased, in 
proportion to the wealth of the pur- 
chaser, so far as I know, was bought 
for two hundred and fifty dollars by 
the far-famed Don Esteban de Santa 


Cruz de Oviedo of Diamond Wed- 


ding notoriety. He owned an ex- 
tensive plantation in Cuba, and pre- 
ferred operating on the teeth of his 
slaves himself, to giving it out to any 
of the many itinerant practitioners 
who perambulate that country. There 
are at present only three large firms 
who manufacture dental instruments 
exclusively; though there are many 
small shops in which instruments of 
all kinds are made on‘a small scale. 
One of these large firms made and 
sold during one year twenty-five 
thousand pairs of forceps (one instru- 
ment is called a pair); that is, about 
eighty a day for each working-day in 
the year. This was something more 
than the usual quantity. But sixty 
a day is considered a medium busi- 
ness in that establishment; and this 
number, with the additional labor 
necessary to turn out enough of the 
smaller instruments to make up as- 
sortments, gave employment to sixty 
workmen. 

In the manufacture of dental in- 
struments, each workman must tho- 
roughly understand his part; for the 
slightest blunder from the “ forger” 
to the “ burnisher” will cause an in- 
strument to be rejected from the first 
class. Any one not conversant with 
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the practice of dentistry might sup- 
pose that a dentist once supplied is 
always supplied; but not so. He is 
continually breaking the points of 
the smaller instruments, cracking the 
joints of larger ones, having them 
altered into new patterns, getting 
new styles, and discarding the old; 
and is thus daily purchasing and 
changing. Many dentists who com- 
mence with two hundred dollars’ 
worth of instruments keep on pur- 
chasing to the extent of three hun- 
dred dollars during their first year, 
and even at that they find they have 
not all they require, and repeat the 
same the following year. There is 
expended every year for dental instru- 
ments in the United States not less 
than half a million of dollars. The 
Eastern division invests about $160,- 
000 of this; the Western, about 
$140,000; and the Southern, about 
$200,000. 


III, — BASES, 


The materials used for the bases, 
or plates, upon which the teeth are 
attached,” are various. The best is 
gold, after which follow silver, alu- 
minium, continuous gum, and dental 
vulcanite. The iridio-platina, whale- 
bone gum, and several other bases, 
being entirely new, no decided opin- 
ion can be given upon them. Gold 
being the most expensive, not only 
in intrinsic value, but in the amount 
of labor necessary to make up into . 
plates, is not now as generally used as 
it was before the invention of the 
dental vulcanite base. A patient 
having a set of teeth made on gold 
pays not only for the amount, or 
weight, of metal received from the 
dentist, but usually, also, for all that 
the operator purchases from the 
dealer. When purchased from the 


shops, it is cut to a pattern which is 
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made from the wax impression; but 
after being “struck up,” that is, 
shaped to correspond to the upper or 
lower jaw, there is a great deal of 
filing, scraping, and finishing to be 
done, all of which takes from the 
weight of metal. Though the patient 
pays for these scraps, they are never 
demauded of the dentist ; but he takes 
good care they are not lost. His 
finishing is done over a leather apron 
or “jeweller’s drawer ;” and, as a sec- 
ond “ catchall,” he has a piece of car- 
pet under his bench. I have fre- 
quently imitated the peddler in 
“ Aladdin ” by exchanging not “ new 
lamps for old,” but new carpets: for 
old, giving a trifle in addition, much 
to the satisfaction of the dentist, and 
more to my own, as I have in one 
year cleared sixty-five dollars for the 
trouble of burning the old carpets in 
crucibles. This amount, of course, is 
very small compared with what the 
dentist saves in his.apron. The first 
cost to the operator for gold enough 
to make an ordinary sized upper plate 
is about twenty-five dollars; and if 
the patient should try to sell this 
same plate after using it only once, 
or even after it has been “struck up” 
before using, it would only yield 
about twelve dollars in currency, 
which is the difference in weight and 
price in buying and selling. 
Aluminium, the lightest in speci- 
fic gravity of all the metals, is very 
seldom used, on account of the inabil- 
ity of the best mechanic to make a 
perfect fit with it, as the metal will 
shrink in the casting; and the slight- 
est imperfection in a plate ruins it 
for service. Experimentally (i.e., in 
making general models, or the like), 
this metal will answer for base plates; 
but practically (that is, in fitting a 
cast to any particular mouth), it is a 
failure. The manufacture of the con- 
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tinuous gum-work is rather a hazard- 
ous undertaking, and requires a great 
outlay for furnace and tools, besides 
the apprenticeship, which is indispen- 
sable for becoming an expert in its 
manufacture ; which facts have been 
a stumbling-block in the way of its 
general use. Nor is this the only 
drawback. As its name indicates, in 
this work the plate which covers the 
mouth and the teeth is in one con- 
tinuous piece, all being of the same 
_ kind of body ; the various colors and 
enamels necessary to a natural ap- 
pearance being applied to the’ bis- 
cuited set, after which it is fused. It 
is during this process that the operat- 
or has his “heart jn his mouth;” 
for he knows not, whether even one 
out of the three sets which he has in 
his “muffle” will, when cool, fit the 
mouth for which it has been formed. 
When successfully made, the set has 
all the appearance of the natural 
gum and roof of the mouth; but the 
patient has in his’ mouth quite as 


much as he wants to carry; for the 


set is a trifle heavier than one on 
gold. Should it by accident drop, and 
strike upon a hard substance, it would 
be useless to pick it up, as nothing 
can be done with the pieces. Some 
operators can repair a set when mere- 
ly cracked; but, even when this is 
done in the most scientific manner, 
the repairing will show; and the 
second fusing which it gets in repair- 


ing is liable to warp it out of shape,. 


and beyond redemption. For these 
reasons is it mostly ostracized by the 
profession. Silver requires as much 
labor to swedge, solder, and finish, as 
gold, without as much profit, or as 
satisfactory results, as from the use 
of gold. It corrodes, and produces 
sores in the mouth if constantly worh ; 
so that it does not answer for perma- 
nent sets, though it is frequently 


used for temporary ones, where gold 
is to be used for the permanent sets. 

The dental vulcanite, or, as it is 
more commonly termed, “ rubber,” has 
for the past few years been almost 
universally used, and is every day 
gaining a firmer foothold in the 
mouth (so to speak) of our people, as 
well as abroad. This is not from its 
real merits, but from the dentists’ 
pushing it. I have seen the time 
when dentists considered it a greater 
honor to save a natural tooth than to 
successfully extract it, and replace 
with an artificial one; but the influ- 
ence of this “mercurialized gum ” 
has been adverse to the point of 
honor; and too many of them look 
only to profit. This material, when 
purchased from the shops, is in sheets 
about three inches wide, five inches 
long, and three-sixteenths of an inch 
thick. It is sold by the pound, each 
sheet being sufficiently large for one 
plate, and part of another. It is very 
pliable, and, if slightly heated, it can 
be pressed between plaster moulds, 
and forced into the finest crevices. 
When the teeth have been placed in 
the base thus moulded, the mould 
containing the gum and teeth in posi- 
tion is placed in a copper boiler made 
for the purpose, called a vulcanizer, 
heated to 320° Fahrenheit, and kept 
at that point more than an hour and 
a half; when it is taken out, and the 
plaster removed. The “gum,” now 
vulcanized, has the appearance of a 
piece of Virginia pine-bark, and can 
be cut, filed, and fitted to the mouth 
and cheeks, as easily as a piece of 
such bark; the difference being that 
the “plate,” as it is termed after the 
above process, is susceptible of a high 
polish. As previously stated, this 
material is not pushed by the dentists 
on its merits, but on account of the 
profit derived from making it up. 
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That this composition is deleterious 
to the health of those wearing it, there 
can be no doubt, as many can testify 
who have tfied it. I know two 
patients who have been unable to 
wear sets made upon rubber, but who 
have worn gold with comfort. The 
rubber plate salivated them, beside 
“parboiling” the roof of the mouth. 
When rubber was first introduced, 
there was a great deal of controversy 
among dentists about it. As a class, 
they condemned it, because there was 
mercury in it, — a statement which it 
is easy to prove by burning a piece in 
a spirit-lamp, and seeing the “liquid 
metal” ooze from the mass. But 
suddenly their objections and preju- 
dices were overcome; and now they 
say, “ There is nothing like rubber.” 
A single set, for which the patient 
pays twenty-five dollars, does not 
cost the operator, exclusive of rent 
and labor, more than six dollars, 
which pays for teeth, rubber, wax, 
plaster, varnish, tin, and wear of 
tools. As it is well known that an 
active mechanical dentist can make a 
set on this plan’ in a short working- 
day, it gives him a good price for his 
knowledge and labor. I know four 
cases made by different practitioners, 
the time of making which varied 
from five to five and a half hours, 
from the taking of the impression 
until the patient was pronounced 
“ fitted.” 

In kind and quantity of material 


_ used for plates in the different sec- 


tiong of the country, there is but 
slight difference; the Eastern using 
about four-fifths vulcanite base, the 
remaining fifth being divided among 
the other materials ; the Western and 
Southern holding about the same 
proportion. The amount of waste in 
base-plates varies with the kind of 
material used. Rejected gold or silver 
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plates can be re-melted, and used over. 
The continuous gum is made on a 
platina plate, which can be used again 
by re-rolling; but for the vulcanite 
there is no redemption. A plate 
rejected is a dead loss. The teeth 
may possibly be removed by patiently 
sawing and cutting the vulcanite 
away from the pins; but this usually 
costs more than the teeth are worth, 
and is seldom attempted. The inabil- 
ity of the operator to adapt the plate 
made for one mouth to another com- 
pels him to require a cash deposit suf- 
ficient to cover all expenses, from the 
patient who orders the set; and, by 
the amount required as a deposit, the 
patient can generally judge of the cash 
cost of the set. 


Iv. — FILLINGS. 


Of the various materials used to 
fill cavities in teeth, the principal ones 
are gold, tin, amalgams, and cements. 
Of each of these there are different 
qualities and makes. Of gold-foil 
filling there are three principal man- 
ufacturers, whose foods are so nearly 
alike, that there is but little choice. 
The dentist prefers the softest metal. 
Many practitioners, not finding the foil 
sufficiently soft for their taste when 
purchased, anneal it over the flame of 
a spirit-lamp before using it. When 
thus manipulated, it is more easily 
packed, can be condensed better, and 
the particles adhere to each other as 
though welded ; thus making a filling 
almost as solid as if the meal had 
been melted, and poured into the cavi- 
ty. Another kind of gold used for 
filling is the “crystal sponge gold,” 
so called from its having the appear- 
ance of a crystallized sponge. This 
is used principally for “ building up” 
teeth which have the crown destroyed. | 
For a successful operation, this gold 
must be condensed by either automat- 
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ie plugger, or hand mallet process. 
Any attempt to condense it by hand 
pressure will fail, as the particles will 
“ bridge,” thus leaving the filling suf- 
ficiently porous to absorb the acids of 
the mouth, which would thus find 
their way to the walls of the cavity 
and continue their destruction. This 
metal can be condensed to a great de- 
gree of solidity. A patient who had 
the six central teeth built down with 
it (he had broken the natural ones) 
used the gold front teeth for cracking 
shellbarks, in preference to the natu- 
ral back ones; and they stood this 
rough usage for four. years, and no 
doubt would have continued to do so 
longer, had the patient lived. Tin as 
a filling is used as in foil and in amal- 
gams. As a foil, it requires as much 
manipulating as the gold, though it is 
not as durable; and, the profit to the 
dentist not being in proportion to 
that on the use of gold, it is seldom 
used. A filling of tin-foil will not 
. Tetain its bright appearance and 
smooth surface, on account of the cor- 
roding action of the heat and acids 
of the mouth. Tin united with silver 
makes a good amalgam for temporary 
fillings. There is quite a number of 
different formulas for making amal- 
gams, which are, as a general rule, 
composed of silver and tin. Some are 
of silver and cadmium, others of cad- 
mium andtin. The metals are melted 
together, cast into an ingot, and made 
into filings, which are sold to the 
dentist.. Having prepared the cavity 
to be filled as for other fillings, he 
then mixes a small quantity of the 
filings with sufficient quicksilver to 
make a thick paste, which he puts in 
a cloth, and by pressure squeezes out 
all the superfluous mercury. The 
silvery-looking mass that remains in 
the cloth is plastered into the prepared 
cavity as quickly as possible, and in a 
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few minutes sets sufficiently hard to 
receive a burnishing. This filling, 
when properly prepared and used, 
makes a good temporary filling; but, 
unless done by an expert, it becomes 
a useless, crumbling mass. Though 
this is called a temporary filling, and 
is used as such by the profession gen- 
erally, I know of two lower molar 
teeth still in use, that were filled with 
this amalgam fourteen years ago. The 
bone cements are usually nothing but 
chlorides, sulphates, arid oxides of 
zinc. They are technically termed 
“os artificial,” or artificial bone, and 
are put into the cavity like mortar, 
with a spatula-shaped instrument in- 
stead of a trowel. In a short time, 
the material sets, and, as in the case 
of amalgams, if inserted by a compe- 
tent person, it is a success. Other- 
wise it is a failure, as it will in that case 
shrink from the walls of the cavity, 
be acted upon by the secretions of the 
mouth, and sometimes wash out dur- 
ing the process of cleansing the teeth. 
There is but a trifling difference in 
the amount or quality of fillings used 
in the various sections; the gold be- 
ing predominant, and the amalgams 
and cements standing side by side. 
There are about forty gold fillings to 
one plastic filling. One dental depot 
sold of gold-foil in one year 957 ounces, 
which, at the usual rate of $36 per 
ounce, makes $34,452 paid for gold 
plugs by the dentist. As each ounce 
of this mass will average twenty-three 
fillings, and the cost of fillings aver- 
ages six dollars, we find that the pub- 
lic paid for useful and ornamental re- 
pairs to the teeth made with what was 
sold in one year, by one business 
house, of one single article, the sum 
of $132,066. About $1,000 was also 
paid for amalgam and cement fill- 
ings, according the usual proportion. 
Some practitioners utterly refuse to 
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use any thing but gold; and, if the 
walls of a cavity will not sustain the 
pressure of inserting a gold filling, 
they will cut off the crown of the tooth, 
and set a pivot tooth, or build up with 
sponge gold. The plastic fillings are 
used principally by the lower classes, 
chiefly on account of the price; the 
proportionate rate of charges being 
from $1 to $100 for gold, and from 
25 cents to $5 for plastic fillings 
per cavity. ; 


Vv. — MECHANICAL TOOLS. 


‘ Though the operating department 
of the dentist’s establishment makes 
a brilliant display with its multitudi- 
nous and variously shaped instruments, 
the laboratory has perhaps equal me- 
chanical merits. Its tools are almost 
as varied as those for operating, 
equally useful, but not quite as 
numerous. They make up in size 
what they lack in numbers. In 
the laboratory, the dentist uses his 
lathe, furnace, vulcanizer, forge, roll- 
ing mill, steam blow-pipe, gas gen- 
erator and reservoir, with all their 
appurtenances, also such small tools 
as files, scrapers, saws, chisels, plate- 
benders, cutters, punches, hammers, 
shears, and so on: a few hundred 
more articles complete the list; and of 
each of these there are various patterns, 
sizes, and styles. A first-class prac- 
titioner usually has in his laboratory, 
besides these mechanical tools, a min- 
iature chemist’s shop, as in his prac- 
tice he frequently has to use chloro- 
form, ether, acids, tinctures, solutions, 
elixirs, tonics, chlorides, sulphates, a 
hundred different chemical prepara- 
tions, not including the perfumery 


- which he uses for flavoring tooth-pow- 


ders, soaps, and mouth-washes. The 
mechanical department varies in qual- 
ity and value like the others. A well- 
appointed laboratory costs about six 


hundred dollars; but there are many 
dentists whose’complete outfit, oper- 
ative and mechanical, did not cost, 
originally, two hundred doilars. In 
the laboratory, the work of making 
the “ sets,” or “false teeth,” is,done. 
As the mechanical tools are contin- 
ually getting dull, and wearing down 
in sharpening, and the materials are 
being used up, the workman has to 
keep replenishing his stock;- and, 
when there is a great deal of mechani- 
cal work going on, the outlay is 
considerable, — lathe-burrs breaking, 
furnace-muffles cracking, vulcanizers 
exploding, flasks bursting under too 
much ‘pressure, retorts breaking, and 
other such accidents continually oc- 
curring. I was once seated in the labo- 
ratory of a dentist in the West. He 
had two “cases” in his vulcanizer, 
undergoing the process. He had ex- 
amined the thermometer to note the 
degree of heat, and turned toward me 
to make a remark about the amount of 
pressure which the boiler was sustain- 
ing: he had not finished his remark, 
when we heard a noise like the report 
of a six-pounder loaded to the muzzle 
without ramming; and the room was 
instantly filled with steam. When, in 
a few moments, it settled, it appeared 
that the boiler had burst. The top 
had been blown off, and was buried in 
the ceiling. Had the accident oc- 
curred thirty seconds sooner, the prac- 
titioner would have been killed. - I 
have witnessed other accidents equally 
dangerous; though it does not seem 
as if the business was a hazardous 
one. In the mechanical department, 
a moderate practice requires an outlay 
of three hundred dollars per annum, 
after having a good start. The re- 
ceipts of one firm for sales of labora- 
tory tools and material for one year 
were $62,650; about three-fifths of 
the goods being used in the Western 
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division, one-quarter in the Eastern, 
and the remaining three-twentieths in 
the Southern. 


VI. — FURNITURE. 


The principal piece of furniture in 
the operating-room is the dental chair, 
on the left of which generally stands 
the spittoon, with the dental operating- 
case forward, to the right. This is 
what I term the “ Torturing Trinity.” 
These few pieces are about all that 
come under the head of furniture. 
Of each of these, there are various pat- 
terns and makes; the chairs costing 
from thirty-five to two hundred dollars 
each; spittoons, from fifteen to one 
hundred dollars each ; and the case, as 
is previously stated, almost any price 
the dentist wants to pay. There are 
other pieces of furniture, such as the 
extension bracket table, footstools, and 


stands used exclusively by dentists ; 
but they are of minor importance. 
Nevertheless, all these separate pieces 
of furniture have to be kept in repair, 
which adds to the expenses of the 


office. The chair is so constructed, 
that the seat rises, the back falls, the 
head-rest can be raised, and moved to 
the right or left. As all these move- 
ments are independent of each other, 
it is easy to see that a considerable 
mass of machinery is contained among 
the upholstering, in order to do all 
this mancuvring. When this ma- 
chinery gets out of order, the whole 
has to be taken to pieces before it can 
be adjusted. The spittoon meets with 
the greatest amount of mishaps. A 
patient will drop the tumbler into the 
glass bowl: at least two dollars is re- 
quired to replace it. Another, in a fit 
of agonized abstraction, catches hold 
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of the spittoon top, instead of the chair- 
arm, and pulls it off its balance. The 
marble top smashes on the floor: the 
pieces, along with the remnants of 
the glass bowl and tumbler, are 
thrown into the dirt-barrel; and the 
operator smiles, says, “Of no conse- 
quence,” and puts down ten dollars to 
expense account. The operating-case, 
being out of the patient’s reach, is 
tolerably safe. But the color in the 
velvet of the chair will fade. Some- 
times the veneer peels; the polish 
grows dull; the looking-glass in the 
top gets cracked by the wood-work 
warping: all these mishaps have to 
be remedied ; and on such fine work- 
manship it is expensive. Jn one city 
in the Western division, eight den- 
tists kept one dental cabinet-maker 
constantly at work in repairing their 
furniture. The best furniture is used 
in the Western division; the next 
best, in the Southern ; and the Eastern 
uses the poorest. The greater propor- 
tionate number of pieces is, however, 
used in the Eastern division, as there 
are more permanent dentists in pro- 
portion to population. 

The uninitiated may imagine these 
statements exaggerated. Not only is 
every item mentioned to be found in 
actual use by dentists; but the enu- 
meration is confined to articles that 
are commonly used. 

The number of dentists in‘ the 
United States exceeds five thousand ; 
and allowing their gross receipts to be 
only one thousand dollars a year each, 
which is a low estimate, the grand 
total amount of money paid out by the 
people each year for tooth in and 
tooth out purposes (to pillage a recent 
pun) will not fall short of five million 
dollars. 
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THE PROTESTANT THEORY OF AUTHORITY. 


BY JAMES MARTINEAU, D.D. 


PART IL 


Ovt of writings thus constituted, 
how is it possible to make an authori- 
tative “rule of faith and practice ” ? 
Composed of mixed materials, aggre- 
gating themselves through two or 
three generations, they report no 
authorship in any case; and no date, 
except of their unhistorical accretions. 
Imbedded even in these, there is 
doubtless many a gem of original 
truth preserved; and in the residuary 
portions which are the nucleus of 
these, we approach, no doubt, the 
central characteristics of the teaching 
and the life of Christ. But the evi- 
dence of this is wholly internal, and 
has nothing to authenticate it except 
our sense of the inimitable beauty, 
the inexhaustible depth, the penetrat- 
ing truth, of the living words they 
preserve and the living form they 
present. Of our witnesses we know 
nothing, except that, in such cases, 
what they tell as reality, it: was 
plainly beyond them to construct as 
fiction. 

If our points of contact are thus 
few, and are rather felt than seen, 
with the ministry of Christ, what 
can we say of the birth and infancy, 
which lie still thirty years behind? 
Even were it true that apostles were 
our, reporters, it would be strange 
that precisely the evangelist who, as 
the “beloved disciple,” was. nearest 
to Jesus while on earth, and gave a 
home to Mary ever after, should be 
silent of what she alone -could tell, 
and should thus drop the only link 
that could save our connection with 
that remoter time. But left as we 


are, in the absence of all apostolic 
guarantee, the mere verisimilitude of 
unaccredited tradition, we have no 
outward support against the false 
chronology, the irreconcilable contra- 
dictions, the historical prodigies, and 
the fabulous mode of conception, pre- 
sented by the two stories of the Na- 
tivity. They do not belong to the 
kind of record that can commend itself 
by self-evidence ; and other evidence 
they have none. Yet every Christmas 
celebration attests how large and 
fundamental a place in the faith of 
Christendom is held by the incidents 
of that poetical mythology. 

There remains, however, yet another 
Gospel, which, if the tradition of its 
origin be true, takes us out of all 
obscuring mists, and brings us into 
clear historical light. Whether or 
not it rightly bears the name of the 
apostle John, it is, at all events, free 
from the doubts and complications 
arising from the process of growth 
out. of prior materials of different 
dates: it needs no analysis into com- 
ponent elements; it is plainly a 
whole, the production of a single 
mind, —a mind imbued with a con- 
ception of its subject consistent and 
complete, and not less distinct for 
being mystical and of rare spiritual 
depth. It is no wonder that the 
strife of opinion in regard to the 
origin of Christianity concentrates 
itself upon this point; for while the 
problem is simple in its form, — was 
the hand which wrote this book that 
of John? —an affirmative answer to 
it wins every thing at once, an origi- 
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nal portraiture of the person of Jesus, 
an authentic account of the duration 
and plan of his public mission, and a 
measure of his divine claims. So 
long as the synoptical Gospels retained 
their position as original and inde- 
pendent witnesses, doubts respecting 
the fourth Gospel touched only that 
higher estimate of Christ’s nature to 
which it gave the chief sanction ; and, 
even if they prevailed, there was still 
the triple history of his life in its 
more human aspect to fall back upon 
for solid though less sublime assur- 
ance. With better understanding of 
the work of the earlier evangelists, 
the Johannine question has become 
more vital, and is discussed with a 
passionate eagerness, which, however 
natural, and even pathetic as the 
mark of religious anxiety, is apt to 
discolor the evidence, and distort its 
proportions before the eye. While 
confessing the strongest drawing of 
sympathy towards the characteristics 
of this Gospel, I will endeavor to give 
an impartial summary of the facts. 

In one of the most masterly de- 
fences of the authenticity of the 
fourth Gospel, it is said, “ No one who 
knows the state of the external testi- 
mony to the authorship of the Apoca- 
!ypse and Gospel will hold that it 
‘adds much, in any way, to the de- 
cision of the question. Neither of 
them receives any explicit testimony 
till the time of Justin Martyr, about 
the middle of the second century; 
when the two Johns, having been 
both disciples of Christ, probably 
‘enough were already confused. 
Within ten years both are explicitly 
acknowledged.! ” 

This disparaging comment on the 
external testimony seems to imply, 
that, even if it were better than it is, 


1 National Review, July, 1857, p. 112. 


it would only come in by way of 
confirmation to a decision resting on 
other grounds; but that, as it is, the 
confirmation goes for little. Prior, 
however, to the external evidence, or 
in its absence, what case could there 
possibly be, —I do not say admitting 
of “decision,” but presented for “ de- 
cision” at all? Let there be no 
history of a book, let it come into 
our hands- without a record of its 
source, and by what scrutiny of its 
literary characteristics, by what 
marks of individuality, shall we refer 
it home to some one among the 
myriad shadowy hands that crowd 
the darkness of the past? No such 
divination is possible; and wherever 
a critic pretends, by:the mere keen- 
ness of his unaided eye, to have 
detected the writer in some unheard- 
of quarter, —like the Ziirich scholar 
who made out that this very Gospel 
was certainly the production of 
Apollos,?— we justly look on the 
pretension as audacious, and its proofs 
as a waste of ingenuity. We are 
absolutely dependent, for the first 
suggestion of an author’s name, on 
the witnesses who speak of it; and 
any disabilities attaching to these 
witnesses must seriously affect our 
reliance on their report, and throw a 
greater burden on the internal con- 
firmatory proofs. The primary and 
substantive evidence is testimonial ; 
which, once given, may gain weight 
by various congruities, or lose it by 
incongruities in the writing itself; 
but which, if not given, can be re- 
placed by neither. 

The fourth Gospel does not materi- 
ally differ from the others in the date 
of its earliest citation with the reputed 
author’s name. Theophilus, a convert 
from heathenism, elected in 176, A.D., 


2 Die Evangelienfrage. Denkschrift. Ziirich. 
1858. 
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to the see of Antioch, addressed to 
‘his Pagan friend, Autolycus, a 
defence of Christianity, in three 
books, which is still extant, and 
which approximately reveals its date 
by a list of the Roman emperors 
carried to the death of Marcus 
Aurelius, A.D. 180. In the second 
book we meet with a passage begin- 
ning thus: “ Wherefore the sacred 
Scriptures teach us, and all that have 
the Spirit (vevparopogn); of whom 
John says, ‘In the beginning was 
the word, and the word was with 
God ;’ showing that at first God was 
alone, and in him was the word.’ 
Here in the third succeeding genera- 
tion we are introduced for the first 
time to the writer of the fourth 
Gospel; still without any distinctive 
epithet identifying him as one of the 
Twelve; for in classing him with 
prophets and partakers of the Spirit, 
he does but place him in the same 
line with the Sibylline versifier, from 
whom he gives copious extracts simi- 
larly recommended.? For the com- 
plete designation of the author, we 
have to wait for Ireneus, who says, 
“Next, John, the disciple of the 
Lord, who also lay on his breast, 
himself put forth the Gospel, while 
staying at Ephesus in Asia;*” and 
his frequent quotations abundantly 
prove that the book which bore this 
name was no other than our fourth 
Gospel. The lateness of this testi- 
mony is thought to be compensated 
by the peculiar opportunities with 
whick the witness was favored; for 
in childhood he had seen the aged 
Polycarp of Symrna, the disciple of 
John; and he still retained the mem- 
ory of the old man’s look and gait 
and speech. And though his place 


1 Ad Autolycum ii. 22. 
2 Ad Autolycum, ii. 9, 36, ili. p. 129. 
3 Adv. Her. iii. 1. 
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was in the Western Church, he never 
lost his interest in the affairs of the 
Asiatic Christians, and freely appeals 
in controversy to the local traditions 
handed down through the successors 
of Polycarp to his own time. So 
great was the advantage which he 
thus enjoyed, that we should expect 
him, in any encounter with persons 
who did not acknowledge the fourth 
Gospel, to confute their doubts by 
direct information drawn from Poly- 
carp and the Johannine churches. 
Yet what is the fact? He actually 
does engage in controversy with just 
such persons, — with “Some who of 
late do not admit the form of tradi- 
tion which is according to the Gospel 
of John.” * But instead of establish- 
ing the authority of that Gospel by 
simply stating what he knew about 
its apostolic origin, on the testimony 
of personal disciples of John, he re- 
sorts to the absurd arguments already 
noticed, that there must be four Gos- 
pels because there are four winds. 
Not only does he thus disappoint us 
of his early memories, when we should 
be glad to have them: but, when at 
last we get them, they do not prove 
particularly trustworthy; for he as- 
sures us, on the authority “of the 
Gospel,” and of all the old men who 
in Asia had known John, the Lord’s 
disciple, and of those who had known 
other apostles besides, that Jesus 
lived to be more than fifty years of 
age!* And of Papias, “the ancient 
man, companion of Polycarp,” and 
belonging also to the social circle of 
his early days, he speaks as “a 
hearer of the apostle John ;” though, 
as Eusebius remarks, it is plain from 
the very words of Papias which he 
cites, that this was not the fact.*® 
- 2 Ibid. iii. 11. 


* Adv. Heer ii. 39. 
* Eus. Eccles. Hist. iii. 39. 
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From the testimony of a writer who 
gives us so little reason for confidence 
in either his historical memory or his 
critical judgment, we can gather no 
more than that in his time the fourth 
Gospel, though not undisputed, was 
current as the production of the 
apostle John. 

When we enter upon the series of 
anonymous citations, the limits 
within which we can appeal to them 
in evidence of the existence of the 
book are by no means easy to deter- 
mine. Two principal causes of doubt 
hold the problem in suspense: we 
cannot with any certainty date the 
quotations; and we cannot be sure 
that they are quotations at all, and 
not, rather, — inversely, —an earlier 
expression of some thought pervading 
the theology of the age, and ulti- 
mately fixed in the language of the 
fourth Gospel. The first of these 
causes comes into play when we 
alight upon the book in the Gnostic 
schools of the second century; the 
other when we pass farther back to 
the Epistle of Barnabas. 

Among the heresiarchs who threat- 
ened to absorb Christianity by plant- 
ing its founder and its God among 
their eons, there was no greater fig- 
ure than that of Valentinus; whose 
influence is attested by the eagerness 
of ecclesiastical opposition, especially 
as represented by Ireneus and Hip- 
polytus. As he is known to have 
gone to Rome about A.D. 140, and 
not to have lived beyond about A.D. 
160, his use of the fourth Gospel, if it 
could be proved, would add nearly 
forty years to its ascertained term of 
existence. That it was used by his 
disciples in the next generation is in- 
disputable; for one of them, Ptol- 
emeus, addressed a letter to the Lady 
Flora, —a member of the school, 
which has been preserved by Epipha- 
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nius; wherein he says, “ Besides, the 
Saviour claims the creation of the 
kosmos as his own, inasmuch as all 
things were made by him, and without 
him was nothing made” And 
another — Herakleon — wrote com- 
ments on the Gospel, some passages 
of which have been handed down by 
Origen. Yet, while they used the 
book, it is surprising how little its 
historical authority seems to have 
weighed with them; ‘for, in the face 
of its obvious chronology and plainest 
narrative, they attributed to the min- 
istry.of Jesus a duration of only a 
year, and taught that he lived on 
earth eighteen months after his res- 
urrection.1 That Valentinus himself 
had in’ his hand the Gospel which 
became such a favorite with his fol- 
lowers there was no ground for sup- 
posing, till the discovery of the long 
lost Philosophumena attributed to 
Hippolytus: for in the account of his 
system by Irenseus,? and of the pas- 
sages of scripture adduced in its 
support, we find only texts from the 
Old Testament, from the synoptics, 
from Paul, tortured into applications 
which they will not bear; while not a 
single Johannine text presents itself, 
though to every reader the most ap- 
posite quotations must occur, as lying 
right in the way, as at once supplying 
a good argument and saving a bad 
one. Thus, in support of the position 
that before Christ no man had known 
the supreme God, the ‘irresistible 
appeal is not made to John i. 18, 
“No man has seen God at any time; 
the only begotten Son, who is in the 
bosom of the Father, he has revealed 
him.” This silence becomes the 
more striking, when we turn to an 
appendix in which Irensus reports 
the later Valentinian expositions 


1 Epiphanius: Her. xxxiii. 3. 
3 Adv. Har. i. 8, 1-4. 
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given by Ptolem@us; for here, at 
last, we meet with the Johannine 
texts which we so strangely miss in 
a system which moves among #ons 
named “Logos,” Only-begotten,” 
“Life,” “Grace,” and “Truth.” 
. The natural inference would be that 
the master had not yét seen the 
book in which the disciple found a 
welcome ally. 

But Hippolytus, we are assured, 
with the treatise of Valentinus lying 
open before him, actually produces 
from it passages out of the fourth 
Gospel, and so corrects this negative 
inference. His account of the Val- 
entinian Gnosis is introduced by these 
words: “ Valentinus and Heracleon 
and Ptolemsus, and all their school, 
disciples of Pythagoras and Plato, 
following the principle recited, estab- 
lished their own numerical scheme ;” 
— “The above mentioned monad is 
called’ by them, Father ;” — “The 
Father, says he, was alone unbegot- 
ten.”? Who is the “he” that says 
this? How are we to identify him 
among the previous plural “them,” 
whence he emerges? We can only 
reply, he is that one of them whose 
book was before Hippolytus as he 
wrote ; but which of them fulfils this 
condition, we cannot tell. When 
therefore, farther on, the writer simi- 
larly states, “Hence,” says he, “the 
Saviour’s words, ‘ All they that came 
before me are thieves and robbers,’ ” 
(John x. 10,)* it is quite arbitrary to 
fasten this quotation from the fourth 
Gegpel upon Valentinus in particular, 
as distinguished from Heracleon and 
Ptolemeus. Come the citation from 
whichsoever of them it may, the 
words of Hippolytus would stand 
exactly asthey are. There is nothing, 
therefore, here to disturb the in- 


1 Hippol. Philosophumena, vi. 26. 
3 Ibid. vi. 35. 
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dications given by lIrenwus, that 
the fourth Gospel first came into the 
hands of the Valentinians in the 
second generation of their sect. Ex- 
act dates cannot be confidently given; 
but the most recent and probable 
conclusion assigns Ptolem#us to 
about A.D. 180, and Herakleon to a 
time ten years later.? 

Equally unsuccessful is the appeal 
to Marcion as a witness to the exist- 
ence of the fourth Gospel. That he 
made no use of it, but in construct- 
ing his system resorted only to Luke 
and ten of Paul’s Epistles, is ad- 
mitted on all hands. This selection, 
however, was due, we are told, not to 
unacquaintance with the Johannine 
writings, but to deliberate rejection 
of them, as unsuitable to his purpose ; 
and there is certainly some passion- 
ate language of Tertullian which 
gives a colorable aspect to this asser- 
tion. Marcion was induced, says 
this vehement controversialist, by the 
second chapter of the Epistle to the 
Galatians, “to destroy the standing 
of those Gospels which are published 
under the names of apostles and 
apostolic men, and, by taking away 
reliance on them, transfer it to his 
own.”* And again he says, “ Had 
you (Marcion) not purposely rejected 
some of the scriptures that oppose 
your opinions, and corrupted others, 
the Gospel of John woul@ have con- 
futed you.”* Here, no doubt, the 


8 The case of Basileides and his alleged citations 
labors under precisely the same defect of proof as 
that of Valentinus, and requires no separate notice 
He also is mentioned in the same breath with his 
later followers; from any one of whom the quota- 
tions adduced may have proceeded; the plural 
subject being followed by the verb in the singular, 
— “ Basileides and Isidorus, and the whole yopoc 
of these men falsely allege (KaTawevderat)” g&c. 
vii. 20. As the sect still existed in the third cen- 
tary, such passages supply no determinate chronol- 


ogy. 
2 Adv. Marc. iv. 4. 
3 De Carne Christi. c. 3. 
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exclusive use by Marcion of a few 
writings arbitrarily detached from 
their usual companions is treated as 
a repudiation of the rest; and since, 
at the time when Tertullian wrote, 
- the canon was made up, and all its 
parts would be alike to him, it is not 
wonderful that the fourth Gospel, 
being absent from the Heresiarch’s 
list, is classed among his rejected 
books. To infer from this loose lan- 
guage that Tertullian knew Marcion 
to have been in possession of the 
Johannine Gospel would be unwar- 
rantable. He probably knew noth- 
ing about it; but, presuming that 
what was scripture now had been 
scripture then, resented, with all the 
heat of his African rhetoric, the dis- 
honor inflicted on the Church by so 
fastidious an anthology of the Bible. 
It is the less likely that Marcion’s dis- 
regard of the fourth Gospel was inten- 
tional ; because from Hippolytus we 
learn that his follower Apelles al- 
ready used it, ? and from Origen that 
passages of it were cited by later 
Marcionites. And who can believe, 
that, with his anti-Judaic design to 
construe Christianity into a universal 
religion, Marcion would have taken 
Luke as his text-book, if the next 
Gospel had been ready to his hand? 
It would have saved him a large 
proportion of the trouble and odium 
he incurg#d in making a synoptic 
speak sufficiently like Paul, and sup- 
plied him with many a formula 
weightier than his own for the ex- 
pression of some favorite ideas. In 
the case, therefore, of both these 
sects, the evidence points to the same 
conclusion, — that the Gospel was 
known to their second generation, 
, but unknown to their first. If so, it 
passed into circulation between A.D. 
140 and A.D. 170. 
1 Hippol. Philos., vii. 38. 
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This inference is supported by 
another witness, produceable from the 
same age. A controversy began at 
Laodicea in the year 170 on the 
question whether Christians ought to 
keep, or not to keep, the paschal feast 
according to the Jewish rule; one 
party maintaining that, as Jesus 
kept it with the twelve before he 
suffered, so should his followers, and 
appealing to Matthew’s Gospel in 
support of their opinion; the other 
insisting that Jesus in his death was 
himself the true passover, and closed 
forever the typical celebration ; rest- 
ing their case on the fourth Gospel. 
This latter doctrine found a zealous 
advocate in Claudius Apollonaris, 
bishop of Hierapolis in Phrygia; 
and in a fragment of his, preserved 
in the Paschal Chronicle, occurs the 
following distinct reference to the 
narrative in John xix. 34: “ He who 
was pierced in his holy side, who 
poured out of his side the two puri- 
fiers, water and blood, word and spirit, 
and who was buried on the paschal 
day, having been put into a sepul- 
chre of stone.” It is singular that, 
though this is cited as a set-off 
against the authority of Matthew, 
on which the opponents rely, it is 
not put forth under the name of 
John, so as to make apostle answer 
apostle. In the anonymous charac- 
ter of its citation, as well as in its 
date (between A.D. 170 and A.D. 
180), it agrees with the Valentinian 
and Marcionite evidence. 

Till within a few years, the cita- 
tions which we have passed under 
review afforded the only clear ves- 
tiges of the fourth Gospel before the 
later decades of the second century. 
There was especial reason for sur- 
prise that no notice of it appeared in 
the Clementine Homilies, a Jew- 
ish Christian production (probably 
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produced at Rome about A.D. 160- 
170), pervaded by an intense hostility 
to the Pauline Christianity and the 
doctrine of the godhead of Christ, 
and not likely therefore to be sparing 
of criticism on a Gospel which carries 
that doctrine on its front, and goes 
far beyond Paul in its revolt from 
Judaism. But throughout the eigh- 
teen and a half homilies contained 
in the solitary Paris codex, only two 
phrases which might be, yet need not 
be, Johannine could be detected. In 
1838, however, Dressel found in the 
Vatican Library a second MS., con- 
taining the missing close of the book ; 
and in 1853 published the whole twen- 
ty Homilies. In XIX. 22 we meet 
with the following unquestionable ref- 
erence to the narrative in John ix. 1- 
3; “Hence, too, our Teacher replies to 
those who asked him, about the man 
blind from birth and endowed by him 
with vision, whether he sinned or his 
parents, that he was born blind. 
Neither did this man commit sin, nor 
his parents; but that by means of 
of him the power of God might be 
made manifest, healing the sins of 
ignorance.”+ Yet here, two remark- 
able features are to be observed: (1) 
The citation is not word for word in 
agreement with the Gospel; and the 
principal deviation of phrase is 
found also twice in Justin Mar- 
- tyr(*); (2) the doctrine of the pas- 
sage elicited from the man’s congeni- 
tal blindness, is entirely at variance 


1 "OGev nad diddonaroc nuisv rept rod éx yev- 
eTige pod (John tvgAdv) Kal dvaBAépavroc 
nap’ abrow bgera [fovaw nai Epwrdow] el obrtog 
isaprev i ol yoveic abrod, tva ruphdc yevvyrDip, 
amexpivaro « obre obtog tt juaptev, obre ol yoveic 
abrod * GAN iva di abrod gavepwda 4 divapyec 
tod Geod, ti ayvoiac lwpyévn Ta duaprhpara, 
XIX. 22 


2 Apol. 1 29. Inpo? éx yeverig. Dial. c. 
Tryph. 69. éx yeveri¢ mnpot xal Kudo xal 
xwroi, 
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with that of the fourth Gospel; the 
Ebionite writer deducing the blind- 
ness retrospectively from some “sin 
of ignorance,” some unconscious dis- 
regard of the Mosaic law on the 
parents’ part; the author of the 
Gospel explaining it prospectively, 
as the condition provided for the 
light-giving “works of God.” Both 
these features may be due to the 
writer of the Homilies, who, in bor- 
rowing from the Gospel, may have 
made his own alterations in lan- 
guage and in thought. But the 
evangelical citations in the Clemen- 
tine Homilies have a peculiar com- 
plexion, which suggests another ex- 
planation : not one of them is found 
in Mark ; only four could come from 
Luke; more than a hundred present 
themselves, only not verbatim, in Mat- 
thew; and eight are in no canonical 
Gospel. These phenomena indicate 
the use, by this writer, of some 
source unknown to us,—a source 
which might also be resorted to by 
the author of the fourth Gospel. An 
evangelist, writing in the post- 
apostolic age, and wishing to give a 
fresh version of the ministry of 
Christ, would not break with the his- 
toric past, and -draw on his own in- 
vention for his biographical construc- 
tion; but searching among the 
traditions, fixed or floating, of 
Christ’s acts and words, would work 
up what best suited his new design. 
These same materials would be 
equally available for other writers, 
and might therefore re-appear in 
several forms. Some of them actual- 
ly do so appear in our synoptical 
Gospels; and others, in the second 
century, may no less have repeated 
themselves, with similar varieties, in 
the less historical pages of the Chris- 
tian compilers and advocates of that 
age. We cannot, therefore, safely 
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infer, from the agreement of an 
anonymous citation with a passage in 
one of our evangelists, that it is taken 
JSrom his Gospel, and proves its con- 
temporary existence. Were we, how- 
ever, to admit the inference in the 
present instance, it would still leave 
our previous chronological conclusion 
undisturbed. 

The farther we go back, the more 
do we encounter this strange phe- 
nomenon, — of seeming citation fading 
into mere resemblance, which might 
be accidental, and which memory 
would hardly leave so incomplete. 
Often as a passing phrase of Justin 
Martyr seems to have in it something 
of the Johannine ring, the sound dies 
away, and changes too soon to come 
from that full-toned source ; and there 
is but one passage on which any stress 
can be laid as a probable quotation. 
It runs thus: “For Christ said, 
‘Unless ye be born again, ye will not 
enter into the kingdom of heaven.’ 
But that it is impossible for those 
who have once been born to enter the 
wombs of those that bare them, is 
plain to all”? On reading this we 
turn at once to John iii. 3, 4, as its 
Scripture source: “Jesus answered 
and said to him, Verily, verily, I say 
to thee, unless a man be born from 
above” (for that is the true reading), 
he cannot see the kingdom of God.” 
Nicodemus saith to him, “How can a 
man be born, being old? Can he enter 
again his mother’s womb and be born? 
[ Jesus answered ] “ Verily, verily, I 
say unto thee, Unless a man be born 
of water and spirit, he cannot enter 
the kingdom of God.” Among the 
differences between the two passages 
we may especially notice, (1) That 
Christ addresses in the Gospel one 
person only; in Justin, a plurality. 
(2) The regeneration in Justin is only 

1 Apol. 1. 61. 
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a being “born again;” in the Gospel 
a birth “ from above.” (8) Justin 
says, “ Ye will not enter;” the Gospel, 
“ He cannot enter.” (4) The Gospel” 
speaks of the “kingdom of God ;” 
Justin uses Matthew’s phrase, “the 
kingdom of heaven.” All these 
differences might arise from the loose- 
ness of memoriter quotations, intent 
upon the sense rather than the words. 
But in that case they are personal to 
Justin, and, as accidents of his literary 
mood, will not appear again. It so 
happens, however, that in Rufinus’s 
version of the Clementine Recogni- 
tions we find the same passage, with 
all these four differences reproduced : 
“Verily I say to you [plural], Unless 
aman shall have been born over 
again of water, he will not enter into 
the kingdom of heaven.”’! This con- 
currence of two independent writers 
in a set of variations on the same text 
must be due to some common cause ; 
and what else can it be than the use 
by both of them ofa source deviating 
from the fourth Gospel in these points. 

Nor can we well doubt that that 
source embodied an earlier tradition, 
on which the Johannine version 
afterwards refined; for the re-birth, 
which in the former is boldly identi- 
fied with baptism, and amounts only 
to the entrance on a new life, is ele- 
vated in the latter intoa fresh crea- 
tion by “ the Spirit,” the initiation 
from above into a divine life. That 
this higher doctrine isa later emer- 
gence from the other, must be evident 
to any one who has studied the history 
of religious ideas. It is probable, as 
Volkmar has shown,’ that the Jo- 
hannine passage, with its doctrine of 
new birth, is only the divine saying 
of Christ, in its last stage of meta- 


1Amen dico vobis, “‘Nisi quis denuo renatus 
fuerit ex aqua, non introibit in regna cwlorum,” 
vi. 9 


2 Ueber Justin den Mirtyrer, c. ili. Ztirich, 1853 
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morphosis, —“ Unless ye turn, and 
become as little children, ye will not 
enter the kingdom of heaven” 
(Matt. xviii. 3). 

The absence of distinct Johannine 
quotations in Justin Martyr is the 
more remarkable, because he was ob- 
viously influenced, as might be ex- 
pected from a Platonist, by the Gnos- 
tic conceptions which were afloat in 
his time, and which embodied them- 
selves in many of the phrases charac- 
teristic of the fourth Gospel, — Adyog, 
povoyernc, oapt, mvrevpa, agtog Pend. 
His mind was drawn into the same 
current which sweeps so broad and 
strong through the work of the evan- 
gelist, but only at its first and feeble 
drift; and his tentative and wavering 
movements in its direction would 
have been not less impossible, had its 
full tide set in, than it would have 
been for Plato, had he known the 
Newtonian physics, to explain as he 
does the equilibration of the earth in 
space. The Logos doctrine especial- 
ly, he presents in a far less determin- 
ate and developed form than it as- 
sumes in the Gospel,—in a form 
that might naturally come after 
Philo, but could only precede the 
evangelist. 

The recovery of the Greek text of 
the Epistle of Barnabas, and the nat- 
ural affection of Tischendorf for every 
thing contained in his Stnaitic Codex, 
have revived the interest of theolo- 
gians in that production, and, for a 
while, given it a weight greater than 
justly belongs to it in the decision of 
the Johannine controversy. If it 
could be assigned, as Weizsacker? 
supposes, to so early a date as A.D. 
80, or even to the reign of Nerva 


(about A.D. 97), as Hilgenfeld con- 


1 Phasdon, 108, E, 109, A 
3Zur Kritik d. Barnabasbriefes : 8. 21, segg. 
1863. 
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tends;? and if, further, Keim were 
right in affirming the author’s evi- 
dent acquaintance with the fourth 
Gospel,? this piece, intrinsically of no 
great significance, would solve the 
most important problem in sacred 
criticism. An impartial judgment 
will hardly find in it materials for 
winning so considerable a_ result. 
The dates suggested for its composi- 
tion are recommended by evidence so 
slender as to remain simply conjec- 
tural; and they are rendered improb- 
able, by some indications, which can 
hardly mislead us, of a later time. 
A passage, for instance, in Matthew’s 
Gospel is quoted with the formula, 
“ As it is written,” —a phrase never 
employed out of the Old Testament 
books, which were read as sacred 
scriptures; and the Christian books 
were not placed upon that level till 
some way into the second century. ?* 
The whole cast of thought and senti- 
ment is in harmony with this indica- 
tion: Judaism is left behind, except 
as furnishing a fund of types of 
Christian incidents. The Pauline 
period and manner are in the past, 
with the controversies that formed 
their characteristics ; the Alexandrine 
theology is in the ascendent, turning 
the literature of religion into a frost- 
work of precarious imagery and cor- 
respondences, yet still with a linger- 
ing play about biblical texts and 
histories, and not yet elevated into a 
speculative gnosis, aspiring to be 
philosophical and spiritual at once. 
These are the features which mark 
the first quarter of the second cen- 
tury. 

If, in reading the Epistle of Bar- 


1 Nov. Test. extra Canonem Receptum: Barn. 
Epist. Prol. xi. segg. 

2 Geschichte Jesu von Nazara: B. 1. p. 141-143. 

3 Bee Barnabas und Johannes, von H. Holz- 
mann: Zeitschrift fir wiesensch. Theologie. 1871. 
p. 350. 
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nabas, we assumed that all the ele- 
ments of its Christology which tran- 
svend the synoptical Gospels must be 
drawn from the fourth, we should 
certainly pronounce it dependent 
upon both. The pre-existence of 
“the Son of God,” his superhuman 
nature, his “ manifestation in the 
flesh,” are dwelt upon in a way for- 
eign to the earlier evangelists. But 
so are they even in the undoubted 
Pauline writings, and more emphati- 
cally in the letters to the Ephesians 
and to the Hebrews; and beyond 
their date the growth of doctrine 
still went on, receding from the first 
Messianic form, and passing through 
many stadia to the ultimate defini- 
tions of the creeds. Two of these 
stadia are represented by the letter of 
Barnabas and the Johannine Gospel 
respectively; and the question is, 
Which occupies the earlier place? 
The chief indications of precedence 
in the Gospel are two. Barnabas rep- 
resents the death and the resurrection 
of Christ as acts of his own, in con- 
formity with a command of his 
Father, * just as the evangelist does 
(John x. 18); and he takes the bra- 
zen serpent as a type of Christ,? like 
John iii. 14. But neither of these 
representations is so peculiar as to 
have no possible source but the fourth 
Gospel. Paul (Phil. ii. 5-8) treats 
the humiliation and sacrifice of Christ 
as voluntary ; and though he ascribes 
to God the raising him from death to 
heavenly life, the post-apostolic age 
was not content without carrying the 
Saviour’s agency through the whole 
economy of redemption, and making 
it all the execution of a predicted 
and intended plan. We find, accord- 
ingly, this same idea in other writings 
of the period; e.g. the Sibylline ora- 


1C. 6. 2C, 12. 
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cles and the Ignatian letters. There 
is no reason to suppose that any one 
of these writers borrowed the concep- 
tion from another: it lived in the 
Christian imagination of their time, 
and, drawn thence by all, was origi- 
nally applied by each. As for the 
brazen serpent, it is only by singling 
it out from the forest of types by 
which it is environed, and setting it 
forth as if it stood alone, that the 
critic can suggest a suspicion of its 
being a stolen analogy. When the 
whole of the Old Testament is ran- 
sacked for prophecies and types, and 
objects and incidents innumerable 
from Abraham to Isaiah are turned 
into evangelic symbols, how should 
the serpent in the wilderness escape ? 
or, if resorted to, be more sympto- 
matic of imitation than any other 
equally artificial play of fancy? The 
author of the Wisdom of Solomon 
had already treated the brazen ser- 
pent as “a sign of salvation,” inas- 
much as “ he that turned himself to- 
wards it was not saved by the thing 
that he saw, but by Thee that art the 
Saviour of all;”* to say nothing of 
the manifold use of the same emblem 
by Philo.* Had the writer of the 
letter really been reproducing John 
iii. 14, he could not have missed, as 
he has missed, the whole tone of that 
passage ; least of all, have dropped 
the one essential word (vywdijvas), in 
which (as again John xii. 22) the 
whole life of the thought is contained. 

While these slight coincidences im- 
ply no interdependence of the two 
writers, there are differences on a 
much larger scale which completely 
separate them. Barnabas (v.) af- 


1 Orac. Sib. viii. 313. xa? rérdanrd Soiévov 
évadtcad. Ign. ad Smyrn. 2. dvéornoev éavriv 
ap. Holzmann, B. & J. p. 338. 

3 xvi. 6, 7. 

* De Agricultura, § 22, Legg. Alleg. B. ti. § 20, 
21, referred to Holzmann, B. & J. p. 340. 
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firms that Jesus, when appointing his 
apostles, selected men “lawless be- 
yond all measure of sinfulness,” in 
order to show that he came to call 
not the righteous, but sinners, to re- 
pentance. ‘Could any one write thus 
who knew the words which met Na- 
thanael at his call, “ Behold an Israel- 
ite indeed, in whom there is no 
guile”? or who had before him the 
story of “the disciple whom Jesus 
loved” ? There was a time in the 
post-apostolic age when, partly an 
antinomian impulse, partly the fact 
that one of the twelve had been a 
“publican” and the Gentile apostle 
a persecutor, gave rise to this extrav- 
agant conception of the character of 
the first missionaries of the gospel; 
and no slight approach to it is made 
in the exaggerated self-disparagement 
attributed to Paul by the writer of 
Timothy i. 12-15. The letter of 
Barnabas advances upon this; but it 
is not an advance in the Johannine 
direction, or compatible with the pres- 
ence of such an influence. 

In the evangelist’s account of the 
appearance of Jesus after he had 
risen from the dead, there is no notice 
of the ascension ; and the interviews 
with his disciples which are recorded 
(not reckoning the appendix, ch. xxi.) 
are at the beginning and the end of a 
* period of eight days.’ In the letter 
of Barnabas the cessation of the Jew- 
ish sabbath, and the substitution by 
Christians of a Sunday celebration, 
are justified by the consideration that 
“on the eighth day” (ie. the day 
succeeding the seventh, or the first 
day of the week), “Jesus both rose 
from the dead, and appeared, and as- 
eended into heaven.” * This is in 
accordance with the form of tradition 
which is preserved in Luke’s Gospel, 
and probably with the more ancient 

1XX.1.19,2.  * 0.15. ad fin. 
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materials which formed the basis of 
the whole synoptical history; and it 
is quite conceivable that from this 
side the writer of the Epistle may 
have been in possession of such a 
version of the facts. But he could 
never have reproduced it, without a 
hint of hesitation, if the fourth Gos- 
pel, with its plain contradiction, had 
been present to his hand. 

But the decisive, though not the 
most palpable test of the relative 
order of these two productions lies in 
their different conceptions of the 
person of Christ. On his divine side, 
he appears in the Epistle as “the 
Son of God,” to whom the Father 
addresses the words, “ Let us make 
man in our image,” who is Lord of 
the earth, who has appeared in the 
flesh, and died to abolish death, and 
risen again to show the way of life 
beyond. But in all these predicates. 
there is nothing which takes us be- 
yond the Pauline or immediately post- 
Pauline type of doctrine; and never 
once do we come across the character- 
istic doctrine of the fourth Gospel or 
any of its subsidiary conceptions. 
Christ is but the pre-existent and 
subordinate spirit, not the Logos, co- 
essential with God, and immanent in 
the world as its light, its life, its spir- 
itual meaning. No one who has 
stood in presence of the Johannine 
Christ, and felt the marvellous 
thought whence the delineation 
comes, and the impression which it 
leaves, can pass to the Epistle of Bar- 
nabas, without being consciously 
thrown back upon a balder, poorer, 
more wavering theology, which could 
never be reproduced by one trained 
in the higher school. Unless we in- 
vert the natural seasons of growing 
thought, the Epistle could only arise 
when the Gospel was still in the fu- 
ture. 
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Cun we, then, sum up the testimony 
of our witnesses to any definite re- 
sult? From various quarters the 
line of their evidence seems to con- 
verge upon one time for the origin of 
this Gospel. Not known to Justin 
(about 155), but possibly to the 
author of the Clementines (about 
170) ; not in the hands of Valentinus, 
(about 160), but in those of his dis- 
ciples, Ptolemzeus and Herakleon (180 
and 190); not used by Marcion 
(about 150), but by Marcionites of 
the next generation ; cited by Apolli- 
naris (about 175); for the first time 
named by Theophilus of Antioch 
(about 180); the fourth Gospel would 
seem to have become known in the 
sixth or seventh decade of the second 
century, and to have ceased to be 
anonymous in the eighth. Time 
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must be allowed, prior to these dates, 
for its gradual distribution from the 
place of its nativity to the literary 
centres of the church and of the 
Gnostic sects. But even the most lib- 
eral allowance, which, consistently 
with the habits of the age and the 
organization of Christendom, can be 
claimed for this purpose, will leave us 
a long way from the apostolic gene- 
ration. We cannot confidently name 
any earlier date that the fifth decade 
of the century. 

Whether, however, the internal 
evidence will confirm or correct this 
provisional conclusion, stil] remains 
to be seen. This part of the problem 
is too extensive for discussion in the 
present paper, and must be reserved 
for separate treatment. 


(Dr. Martineau’s paper on the part of his problem thus reserved will be printed in August.— 
Ep. OLD AND NEw.] 
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4 [An Apologue from Riickert.] 


Tuvs to a king, one day, who all the time was grumbling, 

His subjects would not mend (himself meanwhile not humbling), 
Said his chief counsellor and fool, when asked by him, 

What made him look to-day so gloomy and so grim: — 


Said he, The cause is this: I bade the maid who washes 
Scrub down the palace step with water and with ashes. 

The stupid jade, instead of doing as I told her, 

Washed up the steps,-not down, for which I had to scold her. 


_ For on the lower step, her senses might have taught her, 
Would run, from those above, a flood of dirty water. 
And so I said to her, Your labor is in vain: 

You have to mop each step over and o’er again | 


I said it several times (my words were vain as air) ; 
Beginning from below you'll never clean one stair. 

I say again, If thou wouldst make the steps all shine, 
Scour downward from the top : O King, begin with thine! 
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BY G. W. POWERS. 


THE efforts which are made. in 
different quarters to provide for work- 
ing men the special education which 
they need, may all claim respect: for 
good intention. But they are often 
short-sighted: and the first man of 
practice who examines some of the 
most pretentious, — while he is not 
able to tell us what it should be per- 
haps, — is certainly able to say that it 
does not do what it proposes. 

Trustees of scientific schools, and 
all teachers who have technical edu- 
cation at heart, would do well to ex- 
amine Mr. Stetson’s essay, published 
last year, which does not seem to us 
to have received the attention it de- 
serves. It is made up largely from 
' passages of general interest from 
government reports made in Europe, 
and hardly accessible here. The 
reading of these reports ‘will be a 
revelation to most of our manufac- 
turers and mechanics. For it shows 
not only the interest excited by in- 
dustrial questions in Europe, but also 
the intelligence and training which 
are brought to bear upon their solu- 
tion, in striking contrast to the cru- 
dity of our ideas, and the shiftless way 
in which much of our work is done. 

In 1867, the President of the 
“English Committee of Council for 
Education,” submitted to the Cham- 
bers of Commerce in Great Britain 
the following questions : — 

“1. What trades are now being in- 
jured by the want of a technical edu- 
cation ? { 

2. How, and in what particulars, 
are they injured ? 

3. How do other countries, from 


their greater attention to technical 
education, absorb our trade ? 

4. What plan of technical educa- 
tion would remedy the evil?” 

It will at once be seen that these 
are vital questions to any country ; 
and consequently the committee 
required reliable statements and prac- 
tical suggestions, and not mere theo- 
ries or dissertations. 

The House of Commons ordered 
that the replies should be printed ; and 
@ summary is given, in a letter from 
the Chairman of the Association of 
Chambers of Commerce of the United 
Kingdom, of the replies from the 
local chambers, in which there is a 
wonderful similarity of tone. In the 
opinion of these chambers, every 
branch of manufactures, requiring a 
high degree of skill, is injured more 
or less by the want of technical edu- 
cation in the workmen, and would 
suffer still more, were it not for the 
importation of skilled foreigners. 
They also say, that by superior 
knowledge of the principles under- 
lying all manufactures, and by taste 
in design, the manufacturers of 
France, Germany, and other nations, 
can adapt their wares to any market. 
to the disadvantage of England. 
There is a greater difference of opin- 
ion as to the remedy; but all unite 
in urging a general education, in the 
broadest sense of the term, of the 
whole working-class, with special 
technical schools to supplement the 
primary schools. 

The Birmingham chamber fur- 
nishes a partial list of articles made 
in the hardware district, in which 
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England comes into competition 
with other countries, and gives the 
names of the competitors. Of sev- 
enty-six articles and classes of arti- 
cles, France is the rival in thirty, 
Germany in thirty, Belgium in eight, 
&c. The United States competes 
in twenty-six articles, principally 
agricultural implements, and articles 
for domestic use. It must be under- 
stood, however, that the rivalry of 
America is felt mainly'in the Do- 
minion markets. 

Two letters follow, on the condition 
of the worsted and silk trade, with 
which we are not especially concerned 
at present. Then follow extracts 
from the report of a French commis- 
sion, “ which were deemed so valua- 
ble by the British Government, that 
a translation of the same was made, 
and laid before both houses of Par- 
liament.” A perusal of these ex- 


tracts will give a key to the problem 
whieh has puzzled so many people in 


regard to the wonderful rapidity 
with which France has recovered 
from her great defeat. M. Houel, 
the manager of one locomotive estab- 
lishment says, 
founded now about three years, em- 
ploys fifteen hundred to eighteen 
hundred men: we have sixty appren- 
tices, and we are thinking of raising 
the number to three or four hun- 
dred. .. . Iam the manager of two 
works, which employ together about 
five thousand hands. . . . That num- 
ber might easily be increased to fiffy 
thousand if we had a ®ufficiency of 
draughtsmen.” 

There is something fascinating 
about this grasp of mind which 
speaks so coolly of directing an army 
of fifty thousand workmen; and we 
involuntarily think of the bold 
Frenchman who constructed the Suez 
Canal, and who is now said to be 
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meditating a more gigantic railroad 
enterprise. And generously do these 
employers deal with their men, as the 
following extract will show: “Our 
apprentices have one hour of intel- 
lectual labor; and we believe, that, to 
learn properly, they should have four 
or five hours daily. We would will- 
ingly allow it to them; and we 
should probably arrive at an instruc- 
tion which would qualify some of 
them to become candidates for the 
schools of arts and trades, and that 
under conditions very favorable to 
their practical knowledge.” 

While England was asking her 
own Chambers of Commerce to lay 
bare her nakedness, her ambassadors‘ 
and consuls were diligently collecting 
statistics and documents in foreign 
countries, relating to technical and 
industrial education, for the use of 
Parliament. Everywhere it was 
seen that foundations were being laid 
for an intense and close competition 
for the markets of the world, heathen 
as well as civilized. Into this strug- 
gle, France, Germany, Belgium, 
Switzerland, and even Sweden, were 
preparing to enter; and England be- 
came thoroughly alarmed. Among 
other things, she sent a large delega- 
tion (over eighty) of intelligent arti- 
sans, representing her leading trades 
and manufactures, to the Paris Ex- 
hibition, paying their expenses, and 
requiring each one, upon his return, 
to furnish “a written report, giving 
the result of his observations.” 

These workmen frankly confessed 
their “inferiority in nearly every 
branch, but almost unanimously at- 
tributed it to the superior educational 
facilities of the foreign artisans. 
“Their superiority is in taste; and 
taste is essentially a matter of educa- 
tion,” said Mr. James Plampui, 
working jeweller. It does not appear 
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to have entered into their sturdy 
British senses, that the course of his- 
tory, the formation of territory, cli- 
mate, and all those things which 
develop national peculiarities, may 
have made the French especially apt 
in some branches of arts and manu- 
factures. In this connection the fol- 
lowing incident from Prof. Smith’s 
“Art Education” will’ be interest- 
ing: — 

“A manufacturer of fabrics in 
England found out the best designer 
in Paris, and invited him to become 
his master-workman, offering a salary 
almost as great as that of a cabinet 
minister to tempt him to comply. 
The artist gave up his beautiful 
Paris, and located himself in a luxu- 
rious home on the bleak hillside of a 
Yorkshire moor, and in sight of the 
tall mill-chimney and town where his 
designs were manufactured. For a 
short time the experiment succeeded ; 
but he rapidly found, that, among the 
smoke and dirt and hideous ugliness 
of a manufacturing town, virtue was 
going out of him. His work became 
first tame, and then ugly ; and within 
a year he threw up his appointment, 
confessing, that, in such a place, he 
could not design, and what power he 
had originally possessed he was losing 
day by day.” 

Whatever force there may be in 
the facts of national differences, how- 
ever, the British workmen returned 
home wiser, and evidently sadder 
men. 

The testimony of Mr. J. Scott 
Russell (the builder of the “Great 
Eastern ”) to the value of technical 
education is decided and convincing; 
while his noble words concerning the 
relation of employers and employees, 
are another instance of the fact that 
the leading minds in science and lit- 
erature are in the front rank in every 


thing that relates to the progress of 
humanity. 

He says, “That systematic educa- 
tion would lead to greater equality in 
the distribution of wealth, to a truer 
appreciation of each man’s worth, 
and to a deeper interest of each man 
in his neighbor’s well-doing, is not 
difficult to recognize. . . . The educa- 
tion of the future will therefore lead 
to a fair, fixed remuneration for capi- 
tal invested, and to a fair division of 
the earnings for work among those 
skilled men who execute it, in some 
recognized proportion to the contribu- 
tion which their skill makes to the 
common work. Equality will be 
then, as now, impossible; but the 
scale of each man’s life may be one 
of sveady, continual, meritorious rise. 
. . . The law of society will become 
this, — that he who cannot create his 
food shall not eat it; for assuredly in 
the time that is coming he will not 
find in civilized Europe a place for 
him. The man of the future must 
have one of two qualifications, — skill 
to do, education to know, — or both.” 

These sentences will give the 
reader an idea of the tenor of Mr. 
Russell’s testimony. 

Upon the subject of introducing 
lessons on manual labor into the 
common schools, the testimony quoted 
by Mr. Stetson is especially interest- 
ing at this time. The heads of some 
of the great French Industrial Schools 
are not in favor of making workshops 
of the common schools, except as a 
matter of exercise; but think the 
time should be devoted to acquiring 
a knowledge of the elements of natu- 
ral science, chemistry, and mechanics. 
In this connection, the testimony to 
the value of literary training, given 
by a distinguished professor in the 
Munich Polytechnic Institute, and 
who also holds a professorship in the 
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trade-school, is especially valuable. 
We have only space to quote one 
extract: “In the first-named estab- 
lishment, he had to deal with pupils 
from the trade-school, or scientific 
gymnasium, and also with those from 
the literary gymnasium. But he 
soon made the discovery, that, though 
the pupils trained to scientific studies 


appear at first most competent to~ 


follow out their applications, those 
who come from the literary gymna- 
sia, after completing their studies 
there, were not long ere they sur- 
passed the others. This personal 
experience, after long and conscien- 
tious observation, won over this emi- 
nent professor to the opinion that the 
culture of letters gives the mind a 
clearness of conception and expression 
most favorable to the study of the 
sciences.” Other distinguished men 
differ from the above writer; and it 
will require a longer experience than 
any nation has yet had, to determine 
just how far manual labor could be 
introduced into common schools to 
the general advantage of the pu- 
pils. 

The book under notice contains 
valuable information in relation to 
special schools for the instruction of 
apprentices, and lectures, and other 
means of improving adult mechanics. 
The concluding portion is devoted to 
the subject of drawing, to the value 


of which the public mind seems to be 
fully aroused, and —is it barbarism 
to say so ?— to be in the least bit of 
danger of overdoing. 

All thoughtful working men must 
have already come to the conclusion, 
from their daily observation, that it 
is the skilled, and not the pauper 
labor of Europe, from which we have 
most to fear; and the perusal of this 
book will intensify that conviction, 
and point the way, perhaps, to a 
remedy. 

Should any reader say, Well, phat 
is the effect of this new education 
on the workmen, -— for, after all, the 
world was sent rolling on its orbit to 
be a* nursery for the development of 
man, and the production of a marvel- 
lous steam-engine is not Creation’s 
objective point, — we reply and close 
in the words of Mr. Bernhard Sam- 
uelson, a member of the British 
Parliament, speaking of the famous 
works at Creuzot, “These marvellous 
works have therefore been virtually 
created in thirty years; and, in fact, 
the well-built, well-paved town of 
Creuzot, with its churches, its schools, 
its markets, its gas and water works, 
and its handsome public walks, in- 
habited by nearly twenty-four thou- 
sand well-fed and decently-clad people 
has taken the place of the wretched 
pit village of two thousand seven 
hundred inhabitants, of 1836.” 
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BY REV. R. 8T. 


NO. 


“T THInk you enjoy Oxford, May,” 
said Gertrude a morning or two after 
the Blenheim day; (in the Preses’ 
garden, green and old, wearing dark 
gray slashed with yellow; May ditto 
with dark green, under a great red- 
arm@d cedar, and standing on short, 
deep turf almost as evergreen,—a 
college garden is a rare thing in 
these days. Candor compels us to 
state that there had been a visit to 
the stables, and a prolonged petting 
of their horses, not unaccompanied 
by largesse of small pieces of carrot.) 

“Rather, I should say. Every- 
body is so racy, and you are all so 
good to me.” 

“Then will you be good to us, and 
stay a long time, till next term at 
least. That is what papa asked me 
to ask you, all of himself before break- 
fast. He declares he is hopelessly 
in love with you himself; and what 
is more, I’m sure he thinks you will 
do me good, you know, and keep me 
in order.” 

“T never could undertake that for 
anybody, and I think we should both 
run the same way. But should you 
really like to have me for’a long 
visit? They say I ought to see more 
of the world: it is so nice here; and I 
detest London, and Paris too. . It 
would be very pleasant, only it’s bur- 
dening you and the Preses.” 

“ He begs for it himself, and all of 
himself.” 

“Then you’d have to allow follow- 
ers. My cousin is sure to come to 
see me now and then, when he can’t 
paint any more; and Mr. Ripantear 
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too, though one can’t say which of us 
he comes after. But I should like to 
stay with you, Gerty: we like the 
same things, and—and you have 
lost your mother too.” 

“Ten years ago, you know; don’t 
think me unnatural, please, to have 
said so little of that before you spoke. 
It is a long time, and I have not 
forgotten. I think papa feels I am 
obedient, on the whole; and I’m very 
fond of him.” 

She looked straight up to May, 
who was little accustomed~-to turn 
her eyes from any woman’s, — a 
man’s gaze she never met or noticed, 
except in vivid talk, or strictly on 
business. The black eyes and blue 
met; and then two pair of scarlet 
lips, twice over, and May had another 
friend. . 

“T’m only another bead on the 
chaplet, so many girls like you,” 
quoth Gerty. “You are quite a 
woman’s woman, and I think I shall 
do whatever you tell me.” 

“T’m only the string, and all of 
you are the pearls; but I really 
have a pretty long row. You will 
like my cousin Flora so, when you go 
to Hawkstone. I can stay three 
weeks now; then I must go to Roth- 
ercliffe, and relieve poor sister Helen, 
till after New Year; then I suppose 
it will freeze. We might all meet in 
February, in the North Midlands, 
and go out with the Goredale.” 

“ They say everybody is so jealous 
about riding in those parts, ladies in 
particular: the men call them the 
Cut ’em down Counties.” 
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“Why, you know riding men are 
jealous, and abuse each other’s horse- 
manship everywhere, as the Probate- 
gnomon did Rip’s. I like going fast, 
and sailing old Catapult at places; 
and, if one is always waiting for 
people, one can’t do that ; but I don’t 
care who is before me if I see the 
hounds. I couldn’t bear to be seen 
racing any one, unless it might be 
Flora or Susan Milton for a field or 
_two: I don’t care for that sort of 
vixenish courage girls put on to beat 
each other: not good form, as men 
say.” 

“How much of our time is taken 
up with wanting to beat each other?” 

“ Les rois le veulent,—men will 
have it so: they will be made up to.” 

“They are hard upon us: it is 
made our whole business in life to 
get married; and they talk about 
husband-hunting if one tries to trans- 


act one’s only business. It is a great 
thing to be independent, only in 


managing for papa. But I should 


like to have a life of my own as you ' 


have.” 

“Did you ever take to music or 
painting in great earnest ? ” j 

“ Well, I sing ballads, and like it, 
and can play for myself, and for chil- 
dren and old people ; but beyond that, 
and harmonized Gregorjans, I never 
shall get. Tell me about drawing, 
and come and see my things. I want 
to make a great effort that way. 
‘Modern Painters’ had such an effect 
on me when [ read it in Switzerland! 
Look now, could I ever do any thing 
worth doing ?” 

“ Undoubtedly; but you will al- 
ways want to do better: as Mr. Rip- 
antear said so oracularly, you may be 
happy in your work but never with 
it.”’ 

“ Yes, that’s it: that dissatisfaction 
makes me think I might feel like an 
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artist if I couldn’t be one. How 
nice it is to get a thing nearly right, 
and find it really improve as one goes 
on!” 

“ Yes: Charles says that is the real 
pleasure in the operations and effort, 
rather than the complete work and 
effect. Soul, eye, hand, knowledge, 
all at work together harmoniously, — 
that’s true pleasure while it can last. 
Do be one of us, Gerty: it will make 
you almost happy sometimes.” 

“ My dear, how can you talk so?” 
said Gerty very tenderly : “it sqgnds 
so melancholy, and you have every 
thing and are every thing, you know.” 

“ Not quite either; but I do quite 
agree with Dr. Watts, about not 
more than others I deserve, and so 
on. What I mean is, there is some- 
thing so absorbing in working at a 
beautiful thing, that it makes one 
happy in a new way like no other. 
It is a mental stirrup and saddle; 
and when one’s in it, one’s off the 
ground and going.” 

“A sort of ‘wings to waft one 
over,” sung Gerty. “I hope it’s 
not wicked, but I have said that so 
often, coming up to a fence.” 

“T dare say; but anyhow, if you 
have an art you really pursue, it is a 
quiet reign or element of your own. 
And we all want that, we are getting 
so over-wrought and excitable; then 
it may be education and independence. 
One can do the smaller things in it 
as well as men do; and there are not 
many of them who dare try great 
things. You or I really might do 
nearly as well as Mr. Whichpot or 
Mr. Qualms, R. A.’s.” 

“ T suppose it would get dreary and 
anxious, working for life.” 

“Oh yes! it’s that that keeps them 
down: they marry us, and then we 
are dead-weights of course. But all 
the best men say that the troubles of 
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the artist are one great reason why 
amateurs should work hard: they have 
often time to do or find out special 
things the bread-winner has not time 
to try after. If we break down, our 
failures don’t involve starvation. 
Painting three or four hours a day is 
a holiday to a workman; but you or 
I, well employed, might spend all 
that time in work that really im- 
proved us, whereas the regulars have 
often to spend it in repeating their 
own slightest and worst sketches. We 
=~ work so as to do ourselves 
injustice.” 

“Three hours a day are a good 
deal, but I think I could get two.” 

“Well, that’s twice as much as 
' the Pan’s ultimatum: he talks of 
how much may be learnt in one hun- 
dred hours or two hundred half-hours. 
So much depends on how hard you 
look at things in drawing them, and 
on your always observing and noting 
things everywhere. Then, you know, 
by an hour he means not less than 
sixty-five minutes of absolute atten- 
tion. Eager people, who are always 
roaming with a hungry heart, see 
and do so much more in the given 
time.” 

“ But you haven’t told me my weak- 
est points, May.” 

“ Well, you know it’s good student’s 
work: you haven’t the usual want of 
drawing, — lines pretty right, and 
plenty of form in the distances, — no 
want of material, as he says. You 
want what we all want, who are not 
always at it, —that mysterious qual- 
ity of solidity in front, and away into 
middle distances, and so.on. Tone, 
I think, really means the same: it is 
the quality which holds a picture 
together from foreground to zenith. 
It is so hard to get, because it de- 
pends on habitually good perspective, 
and rightness in pitch of shade accord- 
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ing to distance. I believe Charles is to 
tell us something about that, as to 
trees, in his next letter. I should 
think more Liber Studiorum and 
jampot or object-drawing, would be 
the thing for you.” 

“Objects —just look at my por- 
trait sketches ! ” 

“ Why, my dear, you must have 
got this dodge from ‘Hamerton’s 
Essays.’ It is so good, — his idea of 
getting graphic power is by studying 
people’s faces.” 

“T suppose you mean, by graphic 
power, command of character? ” 

“ Yes, of course, — graphic means 
marking, and characteristic means 
marked.” 

“That is one of the Pan’s princi- 
ples, — every outer mark to mean 
something in the heart or disposition 
or history of the creature.” 

“ Well, faces must be capital prac- 
tice when one can do them delicately 
enough. I wonder which is hardest, 
now, to see the way things are going 
in somebody’s eyes and mouth, or to 
see the same in a tree ora cloud, or 
the bed of a stream.” 

“T don’t know, — it is all too diffi- 
cult; but what is one to do, May?” 

“Qh! first catch your characteristic. 
Here you have the great hollows 
about the vicar’s eyes, and the writhe 
in his mustache when he sets his 
lips; catch your salient feature, and 
then score it down so that you'll know 
it again. Rembrandt is the standard, 
I believe; then there’s Leech; and 
for landscape and animals, nothing 
like Landseer’s pen and inks; Tur- 
ner’s etchings whenever you can get 
them.” 

“Oh, my!” exclaimed Gerty. 
“ What an idea! can’t we all go to 
town, and see his exhibition? I’m 
sure it’s going to freeze, — look how 
pink the clouds are. The horses 
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want a rest, and papa wants a day’s 
holiday — and to go with you too — 
upon my word, that old governor will 
get quite above himself!” 

“Miss Crakanthorpe, be explicit 
and coherent.” 

“ Fiddle — let’s have in Rip!” 

“Gertrude Crack, Spinster,” — 
said May in the style of Mrs. Cha- 
pone, — “repair to your chamber, and 
put on your habit, and I'll put on 
mine, and we'll consider this subject 
in a manner becoming our station.” 

So they called to horse, and gal- 
loped in Port Meadow before lunch, 
meeting and racing with the vicar, 
who always tried to make his daily 
hour of equitation coincide with 
theirs. 

Before the expedition (for of course 
Gerty had her way), the following 
epistle on tree-drawing came to 
hand : — 

Letter 14th. 

My pear F.,— When one begins 
about real tree-drawing, it isn’t very 
different from beginning about draw- 
ing any thing else thoroughly, be- 
cause there is no end to it. You 
know, the best men are only students 
learning qualche cosa, as. Michael 
Angelo said at fourscore; and he is 
the happiest painter who paints the 
longest. Now, I think that landscape 
is underrated in this way. Figure- 
painters, the dullest or most theatri- 
cal genre-men, despise it, because they 
think it easy, never having really 
tried it, or in fact looked hard at it. 
The world takes their word against 
the landscapists, and thinks Nature 
easy because they have not given 
eyes and attention to her difficulties : 
Some of us have learnt more by 
working ‘out our  back-grounds ; 
which is no more than asserting that 
accessories help up the principle 
figures, instead of drawing attention 
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from them. As soon as one begins 
to enjoy one’s back-ground, one 
learns that the endless change and 
variety [Note in margin by Flora. 
What on earth is the difference 
between change and variety ? An- 
swered in pencil. Variety means 
multiplicity, — trees, leaves, and 
grass; change means different light, 
shade, motion, and position in one 
tree or one leaf. Would you, then ? } 
of landscape make it more difficult 
to imitate their figures draped or un- 
draped. A good observer wilh al- 
ways have too much to record. But 
the fact is, landscape has not yet 
been scientifically studied, like fig- 
ure-painting, and is really purer .art, 
because it is not demonstrable by 
grammar of anatomy. A surgeon 
understands figures pretty well, and 
half the world would rather take his 
opinion of them than a_painter’s. 
Except for some knowledge of geol- 
ogy, which proves dangerous to fel- 
lows who set up glacial theories and 
do drawings to prove them, land- 
scape is still in the empiric state. 
[What’s empiric? Answer. Rule of 


thumb, conjectural or inventive work ; 


where you get the effect you don’t 
know how; like cooking, Plato says. | 
Rocks and rivers are painted because 
they are beautiful, one don’t know 
why, and because they are there, one 
don’t know how. Consequently, 
landscape loses all the scientific 
trumpets; and you’re not in that vast 
ring of people who want to get their 
living by physical study, and they 
don’t advertise you. We can’t prove 
an Alpine storm or a sea - sunset; 
whereas, when a fellow can assert (I 
can, you know, and I’m sorry for it) 
that he has cut up human bodies, and 
knows how their shins are inserted, 
and is up to the processes of their 
humeruses, then he can paint any 
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contortions he likes, and the dear old 
public will think it is high art, and 
all the vivisectors and sawboneses will 
warrant him equal to Michael Angelo. 
It takes some indefinable feeling for 
nature, and much undemonstrable 
knowledge of the look of woods and 
hills, and much hard drawing of one’s 
own, to understand an eight-inch 
drawing of Turner’s. Whereas, any- 
body in his senses can coach up his 
bones in a week, well enough to say 
that the Atlas has his trapezoid muscle 
strongly developed, and call the calf 
of his leg his gastrocnemius. That 
is art on a scientific basis; and 
Science will advertise her own lec- 
tures by puffing pictures of that kind 
of knowledge. If you are led or 
driven, through I don’t know what 
sustained effort, to paint one moun- 
tain as you have seen it, under sun or 
storm, or both, you and your master 
best know the labor it costs, technical 
and imaginative. Who will care for 
or believe in your vision of the moun- 
tains? A certain number of observ- 
ers and landscape-lovers, —all the 
sketching-clubs I hope, — and, if your 
name is worth money, a number of 
people, will want to get something by 
what you have done. I don’t say 
what Juvenal said, “Every thing in 
Rome has its price.”—I do think 
better of our people when on honor. 
But I do see that most men here 
think of money at all times and in, 
all things. I talked to Rip about it; 
and he said that want of money 
means need in general, and that the 
original curse on human toil under 
the sun was on painters-as well as 
ploughboys, — and that we are all 
well off not to be starved, if we follow 
our own ideas our own way. Which 
is true. But whether men buy and 
sell landscapes or not, figure-painting 
is thought to be a learned pursuit, 
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because it is connected with the doc- 
tors. Men are quite sure about sur- 
gery, not so sure about art; and ana- 
tomical paintings prove their authors 
have read books, whereas landscape 
only shows you have observed things; 
and “books against things” is the 
war-cry of all Prigdom. 

Now, the character of trees is of 
course closely connected with their 
anatomy; and Hatton’s photographs 
are a valuable step in the direction of 
more scientific or better informed 
landscape. But knowledge of forest 
anatomy can hardly be such well- 
appreciated knowledge as that of the 
human subject. And so landscape is 
perhaps the most artistic branch of 
art just now. First, its higher walks 
are not well rewarded, the Academy 
almost excluding its true leaders; and 
so itis not utterly mercenary (and, say 
what you will, the intense vulgarity of 
so much English work comes direct 
from its venality). Then it is a real 
study of delight, and does not min- 
ister to doctoring or lecturing, or any 
other means of raising the wind. It 
is a ministry of pure pleasure to those 
who have enough purity to take pieas- 
ure in it. And its power depends on 
character. I keep saying, The charac- 
ter of a man is the history of his soul ; 
the character of his works is the stamp 
his soul leaveson things. What does 
one see in a gooddrawing? That the 
facts are rightly done, and right things 
to'be done, first; and then that the 
man who did them was the sort of man 
to do things right, —a seeing man, a 
thoughtful man, an honest workman, 
perhaps a creative or poetical person. 
You learn something of the spirit of 
the painter by the work, and form and 
color are the material or objective 
side of art, as character and composi- 
tion are its spiritual or subjective part. 
The character of the workman will 
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certainly come out in all he does, as 
soon as he has reached a certain tech- 
nical correctness, enough to enable 
him to do any thing. Even bad or 
nugatory work bears the character of 
impatience, of vanity, or simplicity, 
of ambition over-reaching itself, of 
apathy or indolence, or of the notion, 
born of all these foibles, that land- 
scape is an easy thing, not worth 
the whole attention of the great in- 
tellect now devoted to it. It is a curi- 
ous observation of MacDiarmid’s, that 
a class of youngish students drawing 
the same cast of a face, every lad, when 
he begins to be able to draw it at all, 
draws it with more or less resemblance 
to his own. He has noticed it repeat- 
edly ; and it is a great mystery, going 
down into the abysmal depths of 
personality. [Pencil-note: Where’s 
that? Answer. I suppose you mean 
where is that passage ?. not what is 
the exact situation of personality, — 
Tennyson’s “Vision of Sin,” of 
course. | 

Well, people begin to draw trees, 
and then come and tell you, in a rather 
injured tone, that trees are so diffi- 
cult. They want every thing for 
nothing, as we all do; and it cannot 
be had so: they want to imitate 
an oak in a couple of hours, and those 
not very attentive hours, when they 
know that it took God Almighty a 
century to make it, by the laws of 
Nature. But knowing the difficulty 
is a great-step; and it is all com- 
prised in the words “ character” and 
“ change of character.” There are va- 
rious trees of various dispositions ; and 
the disposition of the tree changes 
with the seasons and its own age. 
No two trees are less like each other 
than a young oak anda young Scotch 
fir; but their character assimilates 
by time; and, as old trees, they have 
much the same gnarled expression of 


resistance all round the compass, — 
both proclaim to the observer that 
“it’s dogged as does it.” 

Well, of course form distinguishes 
the different kinds of trees best; and 
color has more to do with the different 
looks of the same tree, according to 
season. There is emerald-green, and 
gamboge in spring; there is early 
summer dark-green, bronzed green of 
a hot August, paler green and then 
yellow and red in autumn. Oi sont 
les feuilles d’automne? Never mind, 
if you have their ghosts in your 
sketch-book. 

I said oak, birch, chestnut, and 
spruce-fir must be our four standards, 
or typical trees, to begin with. Beech, 
ash, or elm, or walnut will do as well ; 
in fact, if you mean business, you must 
draw them all,—we will see how. 
But stick to one or two favorite kinds 
till you begin to verify the general 
principle of growth as given in “ Mod- 
ern Painters,” vol. v. It is that the 
upper branches grow upwards as a 
rule, and the lower ones droop down- 
wards; because the upper ones have 
more light, and use it by trying 


_always for more and more, growing 


upwards to the sun they love; and 
the lower boughs droop as they get 
dripped on, and shaded from above, 
and as the sap always rushes up past 
them from the root towards the top 
shoots. For the life of the tree seems 
to be a fountain of its sap projected 
straight upward like any other foun- 
tain. Study this with elm skeletons 
in particular this winter. They will 
show you the rationale of the pear- 
shaped which the profane used to call 
the shaving-brush type of tree, in 
Turner's Mercury and Argus. It is 
as good as a diagram, of the spiral 
growth of branches round the stem, 
of the effect of the uprushing sap 
feeding the top of the tree first, and 
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of the gradual dwarfing and drooping 
and final death of the lower branches 
year by year. 

You must know that the Pan has 
given me his practical book, “Elements 
of Drawing from Nature,” pictures and 
all, to do as I like with for your benefit. 
I shall not alter any thing he says at 
all in substance ; but it strikes me that 
you may like to have all, or nearly all, 
his tree-lessons together, and so I 
shall change the arrangement a little. 
You have had his introductory hints 
on perspective, and lessons in shading 
and rounding forms. But he now 
prefers to insist more on outline, and 
gives me commission to put all who 
have faith through a fresh training in 
that. I am so glad to find so many of 
you willing to take elementary prac- 
tice up again. It does you great 
credit, and all artists do it in various 
ways; but the reward is sure, and 
there’s no time to stop and praise you. 
Suppose, then, you take a small twig. 
like fig. 13, with four or five leaves 
(wood-cut, page 79). Draw its outline 
at thrice its size, this way. First a 
perpendicular line in the middle of 
your paper : on that measure the triple 
length of the woodcut, from the point 
of the highest leaf to the bottom of 
the stem. Then make a sort of 
trapezium running to the lowest 
point on the inner outline of the stem, 
and passing through the leaf points 
with its sides. You know correct 
drawing is all measuring; and all 
surface measurement is done by tri- 
angles, — triangulating the surveyors 
call it. And if you are beginning 
again in search of more accurate draw- 
ing, this is the least wearying method, 
I think. To inscribe your subject in a 
rectilinear figure like this, divide it into 
triangles, and use those lines to guide 
your drawing. They are no part of 
your drawing: you ought never to have 


a straight line in your work when it’s 
done ; you only make use of them to 
determine points and distances. Well, 
draw the straight lines of the figure 
very lightly, with a ruler if you 
like; then do the main curves, down 
to the insertion of the leaf-stalks. 
You may measure with a bit of paper; 
but I had rather you tried without 
first, and corrected by it. You ought 
to get all the distances right at thrice 
the size. 

Then get a real twig, something 
like the woodcut. Put it in water; 
pin a sheet of light-gray or white or 
whity-brown paper behind it, so that 
all the leaves may be relieved in dark 
on the white field. Do ‘its outline 
right: then do it in sepia, light and 
shade; then you will want to do it 











“Fig. 13.” 


in greens, which I don’t forbid; only 
they will vary more than you think, 


—— 
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and want accurate matching; - and 
‘all the shades are colored, you know, 
as well as the lights. Begin with 
the lightest tint (emerald and gam- 
boge perhaps), andcut out the forms 
with darker patches of shade, lake 
and indigo perhaps, for spring or 
dark summer greens; but you will 
want other hues in. 

If you are put out by the perspec- 
tives of the leaves, in trying to draw 
very accurately, shut one eye, and 
draw them as you see them with that, 
—I mean with the other. We all see 
things stereoscopically with two eyes, 
and they cannot be drawn so: there is 
no help for it, I’m afraid. 

Now, don’t you and Floy and the 
stronger sisters think you are being 
sacrificed to the beginners again. 
Do one of these sprays for me, and I 
will give you back your free choice of 
work directly; but even old and good 
hands must keep up their neatness 
and certainty by elementary work. 
My notion of our progress is some- 
thing like this: beginning as we did 
with simple leaf outlines for the pen- 
cil, a jampot for processes of shading, 


after that skies for free use of the 


brush. Then you go into tree-draw- 
ing, because that brings you_right in 
contact with the multiplicity of na- 
ture, the first great difficulty. You 
are gradually helped out of it by see- 
ing how Harding did things, then 
how Diirer and Turner did them; 
then you are set to do bits of nature, 
then at larger bits, and so on quite ad 
infinitum. 

Now we have got as far as fore- 
ground leaves and branches from na- 
ture. You have all tried them your- 
selves, so as to know the difficulties ; 
and we will see directly how Diirer 
deals with them. The Turner bough 
ought to have taught you some leaf- 
perspective. And if possible, before 
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we go on, go to the National Gallery, 
or wherever you can see leaves by 
Titian or Tintoret or John Bellini or 
Veronese. Their backgrounds are 
often made up almost entirely of 
leaves, and nearer wreaths are promi- 
nent in their foregrounds. You will 
see how you are now working in this 
direction. The vine-leaves round the 
head of Bacchus in Titian’s Ariadne, 
in the National Gallery in London, 
are about the standard example for 
study: the more closely one admires 
them, the more may one be supposed 
to know about leaf-painting. 

Now, from branches and leaves to 
more branches and more leaves, — 
that is to say to masses of foliage. 
You have done them Harding’s way; 
but, as I said, if you want to be like 
Harding, you must get beyond him, 
and study nature with his help. I 
was in trouble about examples to 
give you, as drawing them and get- 
ting them engraved would be such a 
long, expensive ,business, and, as I 
said, the Pan set all right by intrust- 
ing me with his old book, “Elements 
of Drawing.”? Rip and I are to cut it 
about our own way, and serve it up 
to you and the world again without 
real alteration, but with charge to 
insist more strongly on outline 
drawing. So henceforth my refer- 
ences will be to figure so-and-so in 
that book; and what I write will be 
the substance of that book, dorie up 
in our fashion, and with comments of 
our own and MacDiarmid’s. He has 
done such a piece of glacier in his 
Swiss tour, the Alpine (we ought to 
buy it). 

Now, to do masses of leaves, you 
must take a larger bough, like fig. 8 in 
the Elements, — that is to say, a spray 
of any tree, about eighteen inches or 


1 Ruskin’s Elements of Drawing. Wiley & 
Putnam. 
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two feet long, —a terminal spray end- 
ing in leaves. Fix it by the stem in 
any thing that will hold it steady: 
let it be about eight feet from your 
eye, or ten feet if you are long- 
sighted. Put a sheet of whity-brown 
paper behind it as before. Then 
draw it, every leaf, as you see it 
against the white; first in pencil, 
then in sepia, side on so as to see its 
length or profile. Where the leaves 
cross each other, and run into a mass, 
run them into a mass; where they 
are distinct in shape, do them dis- 
tinctly. You ought to make two 
such studies from every common tree, 
and of the same bough; one drawing 
in profile of its length, the other end 
on in perspective.’ Nothing else can 
give you that handy knowledge and 
instinctive readiness in putting the 
right minor forms down, which is 


every thing to sketchers or painters, 
and which is variously called touch, 


manner, or graphic power. But, .as 
you have got a knowledge of perspec- 
tive of close leaves and boughs from 
the last exercise and the Turner 
bough, remember it as you get into 
more distant and larger masses. 
The profile view may be most im- 
portant; but you must understand 
all the difference between seeing 
branches in profile and in perspec- 
tive. For example, fig. 9 in the Ele- 
ments gives you a, a spray of philly- 
rea seen in perspective, rather from 
above, and } the same in profile; but 
it is quite easy to pluck boughs for 
yourselves, and look at the sides of 
them and the ends of them. 

Next, when you have done five or 
six of these drawings from the larger 
boughs, take the best you have done, 
and try how it looks at different dis- 


1 The boughs should be drawn sometimes as seen 
above the eye, sometimes below, to mark the dif- 
ference between the upper and under sides of 
leaves. 
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tances. There is a difference be- 
tween a miniature view of a branch 
close to you, and a full-size view as 
you see the same at a distance: both 
the views may be the same size, but 
they look different: you don’t see the 
close bough as you do the distant one. 
The thinner stalks and single leaves 
begin to disappear at two or three 
yards, leaving a sort of vague dark- 
ness; the lights between the masses 
are less defined, and so on. Let me 
say it again:,; you might draw a 
bough close to you at half its size, 
and then retire from it, and draw it 
with the help of your squared glass, 
at such distance as should make it 
appear half its real size. Then the 
first drawing would be a miniature, 
the second a full-size at distance ; and 
they will be quite different, or should 
be. You can always measure the 
full size in your eye of any distant 
object by holding your paper upright 
before you, between the object and 
yourself, and marking off objects, 
length, &., on its edge. Try this a 
little, and you will be surprised to see 
how small things really look to you. 
Then try the extremities or edge- 
forms of full-sized trees at different 
distances, in pen and sepia I should 
say, with a light dash of the brush, 
and work from the edges into the 
heart of the tree. And I think this 
is the stage of tree-drawing at which 
most good students must meet and 
contend with the mystery of quan- 
tity, as the Pan calls it. Hitherto 
you have been able to draw things as 
you have seen them; now you must 
do them conventionally : you can’t do 
all of any thing in fact; you must 
always have peculiarity and tricks in 
handling and touch. “If leaves are 
intricate,” he says “so is moss, so is 
form, so is rock-cleavage, so are fur 
and hair, and texture of drapery, and 
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of clouds. And although methods 
and dexterities of handling are wholly 
useless if you have not gained first 
the thorough knowledge of the form 
of the thing, so that if you cannot 
draw a branch perfectly, then much 
less a tree; and if not a wreath of 
mist perfectly, much less a flock of 
clouds; and if not a single grass- 
blade perfectly, much less a grass- 
bank; yet having once got this power 
over decisive form, you may safely — 
and must in order to perfection of work 
— carry out your knowledge by every 
aid of method and dexterity at hand.” 

And in order to find out what 
method can do, you are to look at 
painters’ and engravers’ works to see 
their“ methods. We have begun 
with Harding, and one specimen of 
Turner. I told you something like 
this before: I think we have chosen 
Turner as our master pretty unani- 
mously. We are to copy nature in 
the end and always; but that is best 
done by seeing how Turner did it 
first. So we must go to the engray- 
ers about it. The club must get, 
and any of you must get for your- 
selves if you can, the illustrated 
Rogers’s Poems and Rogers’s Italy. 
They contain foliage and every thing 
else, done in a style which gives a 
real idea of Turner on a small scale. 
Then the following prints 


Bolton Abbey, 

Buckfastleigh, England Se- 

Powis Castle, ries. 

Chain-bridge over Tees, 

Marly, from the Keepsake, 

Pont de 1’ Arche, ‘ 

View on the Seine Bag Sonny of 
with avenue, aii 


I think, if you will copy some of 
the trees in these, masses and indi- 
viduals, at different distances, as they 
are given, you will grow much 


‘altogether: 


stronger in face of nature. Keep as 
close as you can to the effect; for you 
cannot really work touch for touch 
with that fine engraving. It is so 
far like Nature as to approach to her 
mystery of delicate texture and gra- 
dations of tone. “The texture of 
the white convent wall, and the 
drawing of its tiled roof, in the 
vignette at p. 227 of Rogers’s Poems, 
is as exquisite as work can possibly 
be; and it will be a great and profita- 
ble achievement if you can at all 
approach it. In like manner, if you 
can at all imitate the dark distant 
country at p. 7, or the sky at p. 80, of 
the same volume, or the foliage at pp. 
12 and 144, it will be good gain; 
and if you can once draw the rolling 
clouds and running river at p. 9 of 
the Italy, or the city in the vignette 
of Aosta at p. 25, or the moonlight 
at p. 223, you will find that even 
Nature herself cannot afterwards 
very terribly puzzle you. with her 
torrents or towers or moonlight.” 
You are to study, and you will be 
glad to copy, these line engravings 
for the sake of their foliage and dis- 
tances. Avoid engravers’ foregrounds 
their distinct parallel 
lines are demoralizing, and wriggle 
about in a meaningless way; but the 
rest of the plates will teach you a 
great deal about masses, and their 
tones at relative distances; and, for 
what we are on now, the tree-forms 
are delightful. I should say you had 
better copy them in gray, with fine 
sable brushes, as like the original as 
stipple will get it: one can do things 
so very fine with the point of the 
brush, and pale color, lightly dried on 
blotting-paper. You won’t despise 
the engravings as mechanical: no 
doubt the parallel lines are so, but 
the foliage forms, which I want you 
to attend to, are always etched, i.e., 
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drawn with a free hand onthe waxed 
plate. They show you what real 
work ‘is better than most things. 
The Chain Bridge over Tees, Ludlow, 
and Powis have the best foliage of all. 
I must do you another letter 
about vegetation in general, and 
how to work it up in the winter, by 
pen-and-ink study of Diirer in par- 
ticular. You learn such intricacy, 
and such precision at the same time, 
from working at his woodcuts. The 
sort of thing I am now giving you 
may not, I fear, suit some of the 
weaker vessels among you; not so 
much: because they can’t do what I 
tell them, as because they won’t. 
But do you and the select band of 
customers cling to these lessons, and 
send me them done rather than any 
more Gretchens or Mignons. Miss 
Milton has been very good about this, 
and has gained immensely in the 
last four months in consequence. I 
don’t know what to say to that nice 
young person. With her voice, ear, 
and passion, her line is certainly 
music; and she is getting beyond the 
student state in that. But I really 
think, none the less, that hard draw- 
ing will do the Susanette good, and 
keep her business-like and prosaic. 
It has come to this now, that all 
artists ought to be Philistine. I 
wish she had to look after a house, 
like Flora or Gerty Crack: really 
one begins to feel that the regular 
artist had better stick to the real and 
actual while he can, and trust to the 
foot of circumstance kicking him up 
to take his flights when he must. 
Lots of aspirants neglect the plain 
work they ought to do, and run about 
flapping their wings like geese on 
Port Meadow, who want to fly and 
can’t get off the ground. 

Be that as it may, pen and sepia 
work is necessary for all of you who 
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wish to go as far as youcan. And 
that you may master or mistress it 
thoroughly, I commend you to the 
Pan’s examples,— figs. 10, 13, 14, 15, 
16 in the Elements. Draw 13 and 
15 now, also 10 for the muscular- 
looking trunk ; and by draw, I mean 
imitate every line and touch; using 
compasses if you like, a magnifier if 
you like, tracing paper if you like, 
any thing else, whatever you like, but 
imitating these woodcuts faithfully . 
somehow with your own hand. 
Never mind how little you do ata 
time, but do it thoroughly. If you 
will face 15, you will face any thing; 
and if you can do it you can do'any 
thing in black and white. 10, fac- 
similed from Titian, is a good model 
for leaves in the near middle-distance 
or foreground. No. 16 is a sort of 
corollary of Harding’s system, show- 
ing you how to sketch, or make notes 
of, various forms of growth, applying 
his system of springing curves in all 
manner of ways. We will speak of 
14 presently ; and 13 you must do at 
once, before you come to 15; it is 
less difficult, and more attractive to 
open-air sketchers. 

I shall begin again about outline in 
my next, though it is to be on vegeta- 
tion and trees; there are some more 
of the Pan’s ideas to be insisted 
on: in that paper I want to finish 
with tree-drawing and the methods 
of learning it. You almost all know 
something of matching colors and lay- 
ing them on, and I do not think there 
is much to undo in any of your work ; 
but I want you to get a proper frame 
or foundation of knowledge of correct 
line, form, and substance of light and 
shade under your color and expressed 
in color. I need not say that knowl- 
edge will greatly affect and enlarge 
your ideas about color; but all that 
will come naturally. So, now, look at 
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the Elements for these four wood-cuts, 
figs. 10, 12, 13, 15, and do them all 
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nut-tree, and apple-tree, and higher 
bit of hedge, all round that village. 


vit, 
Li 


Fig. 13, ‘‘ Elements.” 


in pen and sepia, or some portion of 
the last, as much as you can. Keep it 
by you, and do a bit now and then. 
No. 13 you must do the whole of, sky 
and all. It is a regular Diirer sketch 
from nature, giving things as he saw 
them. It is in the Oxford “Manual 
of Pictorial Art” as well. Notice the 
trees in it, in groups or masses. Dis- 
tant trees are defined in nature, for 
the most part, by the light edge of the 
rounded mass of the nearer tree being 
shown against the dark part of the 
rounded mass of a more distant tree. 
To draw this properly, nearly as much 
work would be wanted in each tree as 
in a regular jampot done for rounding- 
exercise. You have not time for that 
on the spot; and so you define your 
distant trees against each other by 
terminal lines, as Diirer has done. 
“You will find, on copying that bit 
of Diirer, that every one of his lines 
is prim, deliberate, and accurately de- 
scriptive as far as it goes. It means 
a bush of such a size and such a shape, 
definitely observed and set down; it 
contains a true ‘ signalement’ of every 


. . « This use of outline, note farther, 
is wholly confined to objects which 
have edges or limits. You can out- 
line a tree or a stone when it rises 
against another tree or stone; but you 
cannot outline folds in drapery, or 
waves in water: if these are to be 
expressed at all, it must be by some 
sort of shade; therefore, as we shall 
see,no good drawing ought to con- 
sist entirely of outline, like Retzsch’s 
works, for instance. You see in Dii- 
rer, No. 13, why he limited himself 
so much to outline. He wanted bright 
light all over his plain and hills, that 
the dark church and spire might bear 
them out more against the dark sky; 
and by those shades, and the light 
sides of the dark roof, the whole of 
the country part of the scene is made 
real and sunny.” I think you must 
feel that all that plain is in sunshine, 
and give the strong lines of the sky 
credit for dark blue. And if you 
ever had to do a desert subject, or an 
Egyptian or Indian one, or even a 
hot bit in Spain or Italy, — white roof 
and walls in sunshine, for example, — 
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you would have to use that effect if 
you were drawing it in black and 
white. The essence of heat and light 
anywhere is that the solid objects are 
brighter that the deep blue or heated 
gray sky, in their lights, — of course 
their shadows are sharp and strong in 
proportion. 

“Farewell, sweetheart,” —if that 
expression is a proper one, — you'd 
better ask Jack. I must write May 
a line: U wish I didn’t neglect her so, 
but she never says a word about it, — 
and here am I in the middle of the 
Sinai Desert, getting on with the 
Burning Bush; and here is Dr. Beke 
discovering another Sinai. What 
shall Ido? If he makes out a case, 
we shall all have to go out again, and 
bump on dromedaries all the way to 
Akaba. I wish she would come too: 
it would make Araby much blester 
than I found it before; only all the 
tribes of Yemen would fight for her 
(have you read the skirmish in Her- 
man Agha, by the by?) —or she 
would be set on the throne of the 
Pharaohs, or something. I think you 
would be more of a Cleopatra or Ni- 
tocris: she would be great as Isis. 

Ever thine, C. C. 


Answer by return. (Confidential.) 


Letter 15th. 


My pear C., — Received your last 
letter; and you say well as far as I can 
- judge, where art is concerned. But 
O dear boy! you are only a boy after 
all, and don’t know that art does not 
go far enough, —there is love; and 
somehow you do not seem to have 
enough of it in you oron you, just 
yet. Dear C., I have never said any 
thing about her to you before, but I 
have often and often talked of you'to 
her; and I think the time is com- 
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ing when you must take her or leave 
her; and if you leave her it: will 
almost break my heart. I know I’m 
only a year older than you; but I’m 
married and settled, and have seen 
and thought more of these things, and 
wasting love is like wasting life. It 
is a liberty my talking to you, but not 
@ great one, we have been such friends. 
Don’t care somuch about your liberty, 
it seems to me to be all smoking-room ; 
and culture is mere priggism without 
tenderness; and as for devoting your- 
self to your art, why, if your art went 
by the name of Moloch or Juggernaut, 
and wanted victims, it would like to 
have May as well as you; and she 
would devote herself to any right thing 
along with you. And if you think you 
don’t care enough for her, or she for 
you, — in the first place, I know it’s 
wrong; and in the next, love comes 
on like a tide when one is married, 
if only people tell each other their 
hearts, — I’m sure of that from John. 
I have written it, and here it goes 
into the bag. I do pray it may do no 
harm. Good-by: you work hard for 
us, I am sure; but don’t work too 
hard for your own happiness. 
Ever yours, F. : 


Reply by return. 


Letter 16th. 


Dear Froy, — You are a dear love, 
and shall always say any thing you like 
I’ve written May ever such a letter, 
and enclosed these verses, which we 
wrote for her in Ch. Ch., during the 
frost, when she was coming to Oxford. 
She is busy at her work too, you know. 
I don’t know sometimes what to think 
about her really caring; but, at all 
events, neither of us is thinking of 
anybody else. Give us time, and 
read. ' CC. 








Twilight. 


L 


It was a gentleman of Crete, 
Or Calydon, it hardly matters : 
He rode from many a woodland meet, 
As madly as all classic hatters. — 
His name was Cephalus; and why 
No reason’s given that we remember, 
But he called Aura in July; 
And we call May in grim December. 


i. 


December won’t be wintry when 
Our frozen streams bear that late-comer. 
Come, May, by train; bring back again 
Our own dark rose of early summer. 


ul 


Why comes she not? Our anxious swells 
Are full of care and dim surmises: 
Why tarries still our belle of belles 
Nor skates upon the ice of Isis? 
Oh Outside Edge! oh mazy track 
Of flying strides and turns the smallest, 
Won't all attractions bring her back, 
Our fairest, and perhaps our tallest? 


IV. 
There’s agitation in the High, 
And eagerness like hounds on foxes; 
It seems to centre in yon fly, 
Piled up to heaven with beetling boxes. 


Why comes she not? And echo cries 
Obligingly, “‘Because she doesn’t.” 
And hope despairing goes and dies; 
And May suggests mayn’t, sha’n’t, and 
mustn’t. 


The whole concern breaks out in song 
And chatter like an April starling; 

And all our quasi-learned throng 
Greets its unmitigated darling. 


TWILIGHT. 


I LovE to sit in the twilight, 
When the sun is at rest in the blaze of the west, 
And the day still lingers, 
And with blood-red fingers 
Holds back the evening sky light. 


The light of the day, in its flight away, 

Still fondly dallies on hills and valleys 
As held by a witching spell ; 

Like a loving heart that is sad to depart 
From the heart that it loves so well. 


The daylight ceases, the night increases, 

The twilight glimmer is growing grimmer; 
The silken whiteness of the moon 
To silver brightness changes soon ; 

Shapes seen before are seen no more, 

And shadows elastic assume the fantastic. 


The gloom, like a wizard, 
With weird necromancy, 
To extravagancy incites the wild fancy ; 
The brain, with a sort of insanity, peoples the air 
With creatures, whose features exist nowhere, 
Nor have the least claim to humanity ; 
With faces, whose traces exist nowhere ; 

Exist nowhere but in the false glare 

Of a wild Arabian dream ; 
And my heart is filled with a fierce delight 

As I sit alone in the twilight. 

Ben Woop Davis. 
Yate CoLiEGcE, 1874. 
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BY FREDERIC B. PERKINS. 


[Concluded.] 


PART XIV. 


CHAPTER XXXVL 


Tae New York Hospital is now so 
called because it is not in New York 
' City. Itis hardly connected with the 

accidents and miseries which it was 
meant to help. That help is nomi- 
nally given by means of a few beds 
‘put up in an old building in one cor- 
ner of the City Hall Park. When 
Adrian however went thither to see 
Mr. Bird, the tall roomy gray stone 
buildings of the old Hospital were still 
standing in the middle of their quiet 
square, and the two high iron fences, 
one at the street, usually ornamented 
with a beggar or two, a seller of bal- 
lads, or a peanut stand, and an inner 
one, garnished with the porter’s lodge, 
between the outer and inner court- 
yards, still protected the institution 
from the intrusions of mere curiosity 
or idleness. But the estate thus de- 
voted to the uses of the sick poor was 
too valuable. There is not humanity 
enough in an American city to devote 
property when it becomes very valua- 
ble indeed, to God, kindness or beau- 
ty. The church is made into a 
livery-stable. Thg hospital square is 
covered with stores. Even in the 
comparatively Christian city of Bos- 
ton, the advanced skirmishers of the 
money Huns have cut off the out- 


posts of the ancient Common, and 
over the corpses of half a dozen cen- 
tennial elms, the victorious and guz- 
zling aldermen and their allies the 
real estate speculators are planning 
the campaign which shall cover the 
whole of the Common with stores. 
The fate of the Central Park in New 
York is only a question of time. It 
will be cut up and sold for building 
lots whenever the land becomes so 
valuable for business purposes that 
the New Yorker cannot bear it any 
longer. 

Adrian and his companion were 
admitted without difficulty, and were 
shown into the convalescent ward, 
where to the great relief of both of 
them, they found Mr. Bird, not even 
in bed, but comfortably established in 
an easy chair, and reading a news- 
paper. He had a white bandage 
round his head, it.is true; but the 
white fillet is of old a symbol of roy- 
alty ; and observance, if not authority, 
is an attribute of invalids which may | 
liken them to the ancient kings. 

Adrian, with several suspicions con- 


-tending in his mind, watched Bird’s 


face very closely, as they entered. 
He had barely time however to see 
him look up astonished and displeased ; 
for Katy quickly ran up to him and 
kissed him. 
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“ All right, Kate, as long as you’re 
here,” he said, his expression chan- 
ging to one of amused resignation ; — 
“T’m all correct except a cut on my 
head—but let me see that shawl 
though,” he added, his face lighting 
up with a sudden interest. 

She took it off and handed it to 
him ; it was an imitation camel’s hair 
shawl, with some white along the 
margin, of good quality and size, a 
good deal soiled, but not particularly 
remarkable. Bird inspected it delib- 
erately, one side and edge after an- 
other, as one looks for the initials on 
a handkerchief, but with a peculiarly 
persistent and almost microscopic scru- 
tiny. As he came to the last corner, 
his countenance lighted up. “Kate, 
where did you get that?” 

“Miss Van Braam let me take it,” 
said the girl, readily, still speaking 
without the least shade of brogue. 

“ She did!” exclaimed Bird, — “ Is 
it possible!” And he looked uncer- 
tain, as one does who reflects upon 
news that is good and bad at once. 

“Mrs. Barnes gave it to Civille in 
the station-house,” observed Adrian. 


“And Miss Button gave it to Mrs.. 


Barnes.” 

““Ah!” said Bird, with obvious re- 
lief — “ Mrs. Barnes whose baby was 
turned out of that charitable thing, 
isn’t it?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Allow me to make you acquainted 
with my sister, Miss Catherine Bird,” 
said he, as one who takes a sudden 
resolution, and with a sufficiently good 
manner; “ Kate, my friend Mr. Adri- 
an Chester.” 

Adrian, after a moment’s look at 


Bird’s face, which wore an expression * 


of “It’s so,—the cat’s out of the 
bag!” and another at the young lady, 
who blushed a little, but not much, 
made his manners, not without a shade 
of embarrassment or rather sense of 


queerness, and bowed to his new ac- 
quaintance. 

“T have had the pleasure of seeing 
Miss Bird already,” he said, “ but have 
not had the honor of an introduction.” 

“Come,” said Bird, “get chairs 
and sit here; there’s nobody in the 
ward” —he glanced round the room 
— “who will pay any attention. 
There’s been more trouble than I 
meant, and your friends sha’n’t have 
any more at any rate, Mr. Chester. 
As for Mr. Button, he may do the 
best he can” — | 

“He has enough trouble already,” 
said Adrian, gravely. 

“What do you mean?” asked 
Bird. Adrian hereupon told him the 
story of his yesterday’s experience 
after their meeting in Washington 
Place, including his seeing Ann But- 
ton coming out of the store, his pass- 
ing the place where at the same 
moment Mr. Button had been struck 
down with palsy, and not omitting 
his experience in the burning build- 
ing. When he came to this place, 
Bird and his sister interrupted him 
to thank him; the latter with tears, 
both of them, after their manner, with- 
out many words. But there was more 
in Bird’s steady look at Adrian’s eyes, 
the firm grasp of his hand, and his 
brief “I won’t forget it, Chester,” than 
in a whole sensation sermon on Thank- 
fulness. When Adrian had ended, 
which he did by continuing his ac- 
count through his visit to the police 
court and to the present moment, he 
began to state his theory of the charge 
of shoplifting. 

“Now as to this criminal charge,” 
he said, “I was at first a little afraid 
that my cousin Civille might have 
furnished some grotind for it, particu- 
larly after you assured me that stolen 
goods had been found in her posses- 
sion. But”—he glanced at Katy 
Bird — “I don’t care who found them 
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there, I’ve learned what sort of a 
woman she is since these two visits 
of mine to New York. People think 
she’s queer —I thought so. It’s be- 
cause she’s too good for practical pur- 
poses, that’s all. If a ton of stolen 
goods were found in her room —if 
she hadn’t a garment on her that 
wasn’t stolen—she did not steal 
‘them, whoever did.” . Here Bird 


smiled and nodded, as much as to say,’ 


“That's right.” Adrian resumed: 
“But now I say the facts are these” 
—and he stopped. He would not 
say it of the woman to whom he had 
been betrothed, and whom he had be- 
lieved a kinswoman, though she was 
relative and betrothed no longer. 

“Well?” said Bird. 

“No,” said Adrian ; “I won’t state 
my opinion. But I think if Civille 
chooses she can make Jenks & 
Trainor pay pretty heavy damages for 


her arrest and imprisonment; and if 
Olds hadn’t been burnt up in his room, 
I would make him clear up the whole 
thing, if I had to murder him.” 
“Poor Olds!” said Bird, “he’s dead 


then.” And he looked at his sister 
in a dubious kind of way. She looked 
as if she wanted to laugh; a grim 
display from a young lady about a 
death by fire. 

“Remains turned into gutta-percha, 
I observe by the paper,” continued 
the police reporter, in the same queer 
mixed manner — “sad business! But 
after all, Chester, Miss Van Braam 
won’t want to sue Jenks & Trainor, 
for they have been the means of fur- 
nishing evidence that amounts almost 
to proof, that she did not do the steal- 
ing, and that somebody else did.” 

Adrian looked puzzled. 

“ It’s the same view that’s in your 
mind,” said Bird, with decision: 
“only, as I was saying, it’s ‘proved, 
or nearly so. It’s easy to see that 
you can’t like to speak out about it. 
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Now I'll make a clean breast of it 
First of all, I’m Olds.” 

“What do you mean by that ?” 
said Adrian, with entire incredulity. 

“The lamented deceased, you re- 
member, had the eccentricity of only 
being seen in the evening. It’s easy 
to vary one’s voice. The stuffed suit 
and soft gutta-percha mask that you 
found on the bed were safe enough 
to wear then; in the day-time they 
wouldn’t ‘wash.’ And a man can 
disguise himself to be bigger than he 
is; not so easily to be smaller.” 

“ Bird,” interrupted Adrian, “ why 
did you have Civille locked up over 
night? That was not the right 
thing to do.” 

“T couldn’t help it after I was 
knocked in the head, could I?” said 
Bird, coolly. “And she wouldn’t 
have been put into a cell at all if 
the offiters had done as I told them. 
It was no part of my plan, Chester. 
But let me tell you; it’s a straight 
story. Iwas Amos Olds in the even- 
ing, and Mr. Bird the police reporter 
all day. Jenks & Trainor employed 
me to work up this case some time 
ago, and it was a long time before 
I could find any clew at all. At 
last I settled on our two lady friends, 
but I couldn’t tell which. Then I 
got Katy to go and live in their 
houses at different times.” 

“And you had the face to make 
love to her yourself, you scamp!” 
said Adrian, half amused and half 
disposed to be angry. 

“All in the way .of business,” 
answered Mr. Bird, with calmness. 
“ Besides, it’s a free country. A cat 
may look at a king. I couldn’t tell 
what means would prevail. And I 
confess that it would have been foolish 
for me to try it in earnest. And least 
of all, you needn’t complain, I reckon!” 
concluded the detective, significantly. 

“But do you mean to say that 
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you really suspected Civille?” said 
Adrian, rather hotly, but blushing. 

“ Weren’t you half afraid or more 
that it might be she yourself?” 

Adrian was silent. “ Besides,” re- 
suined Bird, “in such a case one 
must proceed by the facts. If you 
allow yourself to believe to begin 
with, that anybody —anybody, I 
don’t care who,—my own sister; 
the worst thief in the city, — either 
is guilty or is not, you aré pretty 
sure to blunder. 
line to follow: keep your eyes wide 
open ; find out every thing you can ; 
reason as you go along; but be ready 
to throw away all your conclusions 
at the very last moment if the facts 
balance the other way.” 

“T should kill myself, I think,” 
said Adrian, “rather than to follow 
a business where I had to be ready 
to think ill of everybody.” # 

“Oh, you must be equally ready 
to think well of anybody,” answered 
the detective, with an emphasis that 
doubled his meaning; “and I guess 
you’d find that the most surprising 
part. But I think what I enjoy is, 
getting at the facts.” 5 

“Then you do really enjoy the 
business ?” 

“You couldn’t coax me to follow 
any other,” was the reply; “I love 
it so that I perfectly understand why 
a thief won’t stop stealing. Katy is 
about as fond of it as I am. — Well ; 
the person I have been shadowing is 
as cunning as the Old Scratch, and 
in spite of us we couldn’t make our 
arrangements fetch. Now the charac- 
ters of these two young ladies are very 
different, and I reasoned that while 
Mr. Van Braam was so ill, if I had his 
daughter locked up, she was a person 
who would tell a perfectly straight 
story one way or another, in order to 
get back to the old gentleman, and so 
I tried it. I don’t know of any thing, 
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at present, that would make the 
other open that tight mouth of hers, 
But Miss Van Braam was to have 
been detained with the matron at 
head-quarters, not locked up in a cell 
at the station, and I should have talked 
with her and made every thing right 
that afternoon if I had not been 
hurt.” 

“ How came you in that room, any 
how ?” asked Adrian. 

“Oh, I had a little money and 
some papers that I couldn’t very well 
lose,” answered Bird, with a smile 
and a gesture to his breast pocket, — 
“T came along after the fire had got 
well agoing, and slid up by the side 
door. I was getting out all right 
when something hit me a tremendous 
bang on the head, and I didn’t know 
any thing more until I woke up in 
the bed here. Slight concussion of 
the brain, they said; a very dan- 
gerous blow.” 

“ Well, what struck you?” 

“T can’t think of any thing except 
this: I was passing before that tall 
wardrobe of mine, and I remember 
that just before I was hit, a second 
stream of water came flying bany 
through the window. It must have 
hit my big plaster Shakspeare on 
top of the wardrobe and upset it on 
me. It wasn’t convenient to investi- 
gate, but that’s my theory. — So now. 
last of all, here come you and Katy. 
who got excited and dropped her 
Irish, and I had to explain. And as 
you were so good as to get me out 
of that furnace, I can’t very well do 
less than to help you out of your 
annoyance, so far as necessary. You 
and the doctor have done it already 
though, for what I see. There’s no 
danger except whatever risk there is of 
the newspapers getting hold of it. I 
see no names in the police reports this 
morning ; and I guess we can manage 
it now, without exposing anybody.” 
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“But the proof you spoke of?” 
said Adrian. 

“Oh, yes. —This shawl has the 
private mark that Jenks & Trainor 
have had stitched into an immense 
quantity of their fine goods, this six 
months. When a purchase is made, 
the cash boy goes to the cashier 
with the money and a ticket, and 
the goods are taken at the same time 
to be checked off and tied up. They 
took out the private mark when they 
did up the goods, so that if an article 
from their store has the mark on it, 
it’s almost certain that it was stolen. 
They can tell what invoice the shawl 
was from, and nearly when it was 
taken, too. I have studied all their 
fine goods this good while; I recog- 
nized that cashmere the moment I 
saw it. When Katy said that Miss 
Van Braam gave it to her, I couldn’t 


help my thoughts, though I wondered: 


at it’s being so dirty; but when you 
explained that it came to Miss Van 
Braam from that Barnes woman and 
to her from Miss Button — why, I 
guess it’s a pretty clear case.” 

“ But consider the situation, won’t 


you ?” remonstrated Adrian. “ Mr. 
Button may be dying this moment; 
he’s effectually broken down, the doc- 
tor says, even if he lives.’ As for his 
son, you know what’s the matter with 
him. — Are you really going to try to 
make the family any more trouble ?” 

“Oh no,—make yourself easy. 
Mr. Button must pay Jenks & 
Trainor’s bill, and the young lady 
must keep her fingers to herself in 
future, that’s all. Nobody wants to 
make any scandal.” 

“What about the lace?” asked 
Adrian. 

“T’ve no doubt in my own mind,” 
said the detective, “that the thief 
put that in among Miss Van Braam’s 
parcels — You said she had a good 
many that day, Katy?” 
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“Yes,” was the reply; “six or 
eight at least; the lace was rolled up 
small amongst them, but not pa- 
pered.” ° 

Adrian now remembered the sug- 
gestion that Katy had made to 
Civille at Mr, Button’s, viz., that 
if Civille had missed any thing, she, 
Katy, could account for it. 

“ So you found this among Civille’s 
parcels,” he said, “and you were 
hinting it to her in Mr. Button’s 
supper-room that evening? — But I 
remember her answering very quietly 
that she hadn’t. missed any thing; 
what did you conclude from that ?” 

“We thought,” said the young 
lady, “that either she knew nothing 
about the lace, or that she knew how 
to appear exactly as if she did not.” 

“It was a sharp dodge,” said 
Bird ; “and it would leave me doubt- 
ful now if it wasn’t for this shawl.” 

“ Well,” remarked Adrian reflec- 
tively; “I suppose that when you 
spoke to Katy on the stairs at Mr. 
Button’s on the evening of the party, 
it was to arrange about the supper- 
room question ? ” 

They laughed. “Yes,” said Bird. 
“T didn’t think anybody would see 
that, Chester. You have a quick 
eye and a quick wit. You'd do well 
in our business.” 

“No,” said Adrian, “I’d as soon 
live in the sewers. — Beg pardon, I 
didn mean any thing against those 
that like it.” 

“A difference of opinion makes 
horse-races,” answered Bird, “as 
they say in Kentucky. No harm.” 

There was a little further conver- 


‘sation, during which it was arranged 


that Bird should see the police 
authorities and other parties in in- 
terest, so as to give an official and 
final character to the provisional 
arrangements which had been already 
effected about the charge of theft. 
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Bird ‘said he should stay one day 
more at the hospital, as the physician 
recommended a day’s quiet; but that 
he was promised that he should be 
all right next morning. It was 
further agreed that Katy should at 
once make some further researches 
which she said had occurred’ to her 
as worth trying. ‘“ What are they?” 
asked Adrian. Katy shook her 
head. “I don’t know that it will 
amount to any thing,” she said; “if 
it does, ” — 

Bird smiled. “I’m a phrenologist,” 
he observed, “ thoroughly for the in- 
side of the head, anda good deal for 
the outside.” 

“T am too,” said Adrian; “ but 
what is the point ? ” 

“ Oh, only this: secretiveness is even 
more important for a detective than 
for a criminal, because he has the 
criminal’s secretiveness to overcome. 
Now no secretive person likes to tell 


what he is going to do; it’s all he 
can bear to tell what he has done. 
That’s all; so Katy’s shaking her 
head is a kind of official announce- 


ment. Besides, I sometimes almost 
think that it kills the life of a plan 
to name it.” 

“ That’s very true,” commented 
Adrian, as he got up; “a purpose is 
like an egg; if you break the shell, 
it spoils very quickly; if there isn’t 
a chicken then, there never will 
be.”’ . 

“ Correct,” said Bird : “ good morn- 
ing —by-bye, Katy; see you to- 
morrow at nine o’clock, at the other 
place.” And off they went. 

Adrian accompanied Katy nearly 
home, and then leaving her to go and 
report to Civille,— but borrowing 
the shawl, — went to Dr. Veroil’s, and 
not finding him, to Mr. Button’s. 
Here ne asked for the doctor, and 
was shown into the parlor, where in 
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a few moments Veroil came down to 
him. 

“ How is he?” asked Adrian. 

“ Has rather more command of the 
left side, according to the usual rule 
of re-actions in such cases,” said the 
physician. “ The first shock of the 
attack disarranges the whole system ; 
then there is a partial recovery — if 
any — as far as the vital forces of the 
patient can repair the evil; the ex- 
tent of this recovery measures the 
real violence of the attack; and then 
the system waits for the next assault, 
like a besieged fort for the opening 
of the second parallel, after it has 
been unable to prevent the estab- 
lishment of the first.” 

“Is there never any recovery ?” 

“T have never known a complete 
recovery. Quiet and trifling occupa- 
tions, comfort, the diet almost of a 
baby, have often prelonged life; but 
a stroke ends the furious activities 
of the Man.— But have you seen 
Bird ?” 

Adrian, in reply gave a brief sum- 
mary of the interview. The doctor 
listened with much interest, nodding 
at the revelation of the complicity of 
Katy, as much as to say, “I said so 
this morning” — but staring with 
amused surprise at the account of the 
gutta-percha remains of the supposed 
Olds. 

“Why,” he said, “this Bird’s a 
perfect Phoenix; he rises out of the 
ashes of his predecessor younger and 
handsomer! ” 

“ Here’s the shawl,” said Adrian. 
The doctor’s face grew serious, as he 
examined the soiled cashmere with 
that interest which attaches to things, 
as well as to persons, that have been 
significant instruments. A servant 
entered the room, and said to Adrian, 
“Tf you please, Mr. Button says he 
must see you.” j 
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“Very well,” said the young man. 

“T don’t know whether it is very 
well,” said the doctor, discontentedly, 
“but I suppose it must beso. He is 
so excessively irritable that it will be 
worse to say no than yes, probably. 
He can speak this morning, but very 
indistinctly. And Adrian, don’t be 
startled at his looks. And what- 
ever he wants to know, we'll let him 
know it. It can’t make much differ- 
ence, — he may as well have his own 
way, as faras we can make it so. He 
won’t find he’ll have much of it, at 
the hands of those two ladies, I 
guess!” 

And the two men went up stairs 
to the sick-room. 


CHAPTER XXXVILI. 


A certarn horror is a just conclu- 
sion by logic of facts, at all suffering 


or misfortune whatever. No death is 
strictly appropriate, according to per- 
fect humanity, except the quiet and 
welcome death of old age. Accord- 
ingly, what we feel at knowing or 
witnessing such a death, has nothing 
of horror, but only a natural ap- 
prehension at the transition into a 
new state of existence. Every other 
death is violent, because it is prema- 
ture; it is the failure of an organism 
to complete its full cycle; the ex- 
tinction of an immature life; the 
hurrying of a soul into a new phase 
before it has duly ripened in the ex- 
periences of the previous one. This 
disappointment corresponds to, and 
renders natural, the startled feeling, 
the horror, which is more or less ex- 
perienced, at violent deaths, at deaths 
of young persons, of the strong and 
active. 

The like truth is involved in the 
horror which is felt at witnessing the 
sufferings or sickness of others; suf- 
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fering and sickness are violations of 
the natural state of man, who was 
meant to be well and happy. As 
grown persons can reason and resist 
and endure, we are less agonized at 
their suffering. But the sickness of 
infants impresses us with a peculiar 
pain, almost as if the soft helpless 
little things were wantonly tortured. 
In the next degree to this sympa- 
thetic pain over infants who suffer, 
comes that which is felt from the suf- 
ferings of strong or healthy people 
whose life is yet unexpended in them, 
and who are therefore in some obscure 
way felt to have some title of some 
kind to the enjoyment of their natu- 
ral activities. 

Without any articulate statement 
or distinct consciousness of all this, 
it was such an instinctive pain which 
quietly settled upon Adrian as he 
followed Dr. Veroil to the bedside. 
Although he carefully set his counte- 
nance to look cheerful, in accordance 
with the spirit of the physician’s cau- 
tion, he could scarcely help a shiver as 
he saw the distorted features of the 
man whom he had left the day before so 
powerful, so active, so resolute, so full 
of purpose and of multiplied plans, of 
conscious abounding ability to exe- 
cute them all. — One side of the bluff, 
broad face was sunk and blighted by 
the frightful half-death of the disease ; 
the eye was shut, the mouth drawn 
down. The other éye was open, and 
moved restlessly ; tremors of nervous 
irritation flitted now and then across 
the visage; the left hand, lying out- 
side the bed-clothes, moved uneasily. 
As Adrian came up to the bedside, 
the sick man, looking up to him, ut- 
tered thick and indistinct sounds, 
which only an ear as quick as Adrian’s, 
or as experienced as the physician’s, 
could understand to be a greeting; 
what he tried to say was, 
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“Glad to see you, Adrian. Didn’t 
expect this. Last of me, I guess.” 
And the enfeebled left hand dragged 
towards him over the bed-clothes. 
Adrian pressed it gently, and held it 
a few moments; and then be ex- 
changed salutations with Mrs. Button 
and with Ann, who sat in gloomy 
grandeur at the further side of the 
bed. 

“Send away the women,” said the 
sick man, in the same painful strug- 


gling imperfect way. 


Mrs. Button remonstrated, with a‘ 


good deal of sharpness. “I don’t 
choose to be absent from my hus- 
band’s bedside at such a time,” she 
said. “It’s my right and my duty 
to be here. Besides, I expect Dr. 
Toomston every moment, to pray with 
us.” i 

“And anint me with ile?” said 
the sick man, indistinctly. “ Let’em 
stay then. Worsefor them. Doctor, 
got a little while ?” 

Dr. Veroil nodded. 

“Writing things,” said Mr. But- 
ton. 

“Oh, he is certainly quite incom- 


petent to make a will,” said Mrs. - 


Button, who was not very profound 
on the subject of medical jurispru- 
dence. It was evident that the pa- 
tient was irritated at this resistance 
te his wish, for his face flushed, and 
he repeated with more distinctness, 
as if his passion almost subdued his 
disease, 

“ Writing things.” 

“ Be quiet,” said the doctor — “ be 
quiet, or you'll put yourself where you 
can’t do any thing. You shall have 
it just as you like, but don’t you get 
excited, — And ladies, you will resist 
Mr. Button’s wishes at your peril,” 
he continued, with that prompt stern- 
ness of his which seemed so out of 
harmony with his ordinary genial 
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and jovial ways — “ Let us have the 
writing things instantly. If not,” — 

With a most bitter bad grace, Mrs. 
Button brought a writing desk. Doc- 
tor Veroil made ready to write. 

“ Write after me, doctor,” said Mr. 
Button ; and he dictated, two or three 
words at a time, as follows : 

DEAR CrvitLE: I got you into the tréu- 
ble at Jenks & Trainor’s. It was I who did 
it all. My father saw me at it. It brought 
on his attack. I ask your pardon. 

“Oh, he’s quite out of his head,” 
said Mrs, Button, impatiently ; “that’s 
all nonsense. His father! he died 
forty years ago! he’s perfectly de- 
mented !” 

“All down?” said the sick man. 
Either the continuous exercise of his 
faculties and his organs was making . 
it easier to use them, or else -the 
leaden hand of the disease was relax- 
ing its hold, or else the steady power- 
ful will of the man, intensifying and 
multiplying its force with the con- 
sciousness of an important occasion, 
was fighting its way up against the 
awful burden of paralysis: at any 
rate, he spoke with greater clearness. 

“ All down,” responded the writer. 

“ Ann, copy that and sign it,” said 
Mr. Button. 

Ann Button gave a start; rose 
from her chair; sat down again ; cast 
down her eyes, set her lips together, 
and was silent. 

“ Ann, copy that and sign it,” re- 
peated her father. 

“ Anjesinthy Button,” said her 
mother, “ I forbid your doing any such 
thing.” 

The girl neither spoke nor moved. 

“All right,” said Mr. Button: 
“take another sheet.” The doctor 
did so. “Write again.”. And he 
dictated again : 


To all whom it may concern: I hereby 
constitute and appoint Adrian Scrope 
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Chester of Hartford, State of Connecticut, 
my general agent and attorney, with full 
powers — 


There was a start of surprise by all 
the company. “He can’t execute 
any thing,” said Mrs. Button, in a 
moment, with decision, — “he can’t 
sign any thing, anyhow.” 

Adrian was about to speak, but Mr. 
Button cast towards him a look of in- 
describable anxiety and beseeching. 

“Don’t fail me, Adrian,” he said. 

“Wait a little, at any rate,” re- 
‘marked the doctor. Adrian felt the 
force both of the patient’s imploring 
look, and of Mrs. Button’s grimly 
practical comment; and he nodded 


assent. Mr. Button resumed: 


—full powers to take charge of all my 
property and business of every kind, and 
to consult with me and report to me exclu- 
. sively but no further, than his own discre- 
tion may suggest; and to and with no one 
else unless he wishes, and to make for me 
all purchases and sales; and to execute and 
sign for me all deeds, agreements and instru- 
ments necessary for managing my said prop- 
erty and for acting with as full authority 
as I could have in and about my said busi- 
ness. Said Chester to sign as such attorney 
as follows: T. Button, by Chester atty. 
And my first purpose in this appointment 
is that said Chester shall as soon as possible 
dispose of my publishing business to the 
best advantage and invest the proceeds in a 
safe and permanent manner, and to pay over 
quarterly one half the net income of my said 
business or property to the order of my wife, 
and to invest the other half at his discretion 
as my said attorney, in the manner afore- 
said. And I hereby declare in case of my 
death that I make and proclaim this as my 
last will and testament; and in particular I 
declare that my daughter Ann has this day 
in my presence refused to write and sign 
as I required, and that I therefore will and 
direct that my wife shall receive from my 


estate after my death only what the law - 


would give her as dower if I died intestate, 
and that I leave nothing to my children, 
expecting their mother to support them; 
and I give and bequeath in consequence 
of my said daughter’s said refusal, one half 
of all the rest of my property real and 
personal over and above such legal dower 
to the Eleventh Presbyterian Church, now 
known as Dr. Toomston’s church, as a fund 
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for the maintenance of said church and 
its charities, to be held and administered 
like the other property of said church; 
and the other half of said property over 
and above said dower I give and bequeath 
in consequence of my said daughter’s said 
refusal, to Civille Van Braam, daughter of 
Adrian Scrope Van Braam of New York 
City, in token of my belief in her goodness. 
But if my said daughter had obeyed me, 
then my will would have been to leave my 
whole estate in three equal parts; one 
third part to my said wife for herself; one 
third part to my said wife in trust to be used 
at her discretion for the support of my son 
William; and one third part to my said 
daughter Ann for herself. And said Chester 
is to receive nothing for. services as execu- 
tor in case of my death; and for services ag 
my said agent and attorney he is to receive 
one tenth of the net income of my property 
and business, to be paid quarterly upon a 
quarterly balance-sheet. And I will and 
request that in case of his acting as such 
executor, no bonds be required of hun as 
such executor. 


The sick man paused, and ap- 
peared to reflect. Having done so, 
he said, 

Read.” 

Dr. Veroil ‘read the whole instru- 


ment, deliberately and distinctly. 


The listening of the two women 
was a phenomenon of intensity. At 
the clauses which were to give the 
young attorney such absolute and un- 
controlled authority — uncontrolled 
even by the owner himself — of the 
great possessions of the capitalist, an 
expression of contemptuous anger 
crossed Mrs. Button’s face; and this 
was repeated more plainly at the 
provisions respecting the alternative 
testamentary dispositions of the es- 
tate. And at these last, Miss Ann 
Button, looking up from the floor for 
the first time since her silent dis- 
obedience to her father’s command, 
showed full as angry an ‘interest as 
her mother. An unlovely pair of 
faces ! 

“ Anjesinthy, step this way,” said 
Mrs. Button, and the two women went 
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to the window and consulted in whis- 


pers. 

“ Ring bell,” said Mr. Button. A 
servant came. 

“Bring another,” said the sick 
man. “ Witnesses,” he added. Two 
of the servants were soon at hand. 

“ Put seal,” said Mr. Button. Dr. 
Veroil affixed opposite the place for 
signing, the usual representative of 
the ancient seal. 

“Lift me up,” said Mr. Button. 
They did so. “ Put the desk here,” 
he said. The writing desk, with the 
paper on it was laid upon his knees 
as he sat up among the pillows. 


“Pen,” he said. Veroil looked 


surprised. “Left hand,” said But- 
ton, with inexpressible resolution in 
his voice and his face. Without a 
word, Dr. Veroil dipped the pen in 
the ink, placed it in the trembling 
left hand of the sick man, laid the 
hand upon the paper, and was going 
to guide it. 

“No. Alone. My act and deed,” 
said Mr. Button; and with an effort 
concentrated and intense far beyond 
the steady resolution which had ena- 
bled him to dictate the instrument it- 
self, he traced upon the paper, slowly, 
awkwardly, but without stopping 
once, a tangle of heavy, shaken, spat- 
tery lines, in which could neverthe- 
less be recognized the signature of 
“Tarbox Button.” 

“T declare this to be my free act 
and deed,” he said, “and I execute 
and deliver it as my last will and tes- 
tament ;” and he fell back, silent and 
exhausted. The servants signed as 


witnesses, as Dr. Veroil directed them, 


and the doctor himself signed after 
them. Mrs. Button and Ann were 


meanwhile absorbed in their. discus- - 


sin ; Doctor Veroil, having folded 
the paper, gave it to Adrian. 
“The power is executed, ladies,” 
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said the doctor. “Permit me to urge 
you to comply with Mr. Button’s wish 
in regard to this note.” 

He spoke with emphasis, and even 
the two angry foolish women were 
startled into attention. 

“ He can’t write a word,” said Mrs. 
Button. “ What do you mean, doc- 
tor?” 

“ Perhaps he could not at this mo- 
ment,” said Dr. Veroil, with a com- 
passionate glance at the distorted 
face on the pillow. “ But he has will 
enough for ten men. He signed with 
the left hand. It’s the greatest tri- 
umph of mind over matter that I 
ever saw. If he could only inject it 
into the nerves of the right side 
again! But I fear the bridge is bro- 
ken down that way. See here, 
madam. Look, Miss Button.” 

And taking the document from 
Adrian, he stepped round and showed 
the signature, the witnesses’ names, 
the seal, to the astonished women ; and 
with intelligent adaptation, he read 
aloud the part calculated to impress 
them most, the caption over the wit- 
nesses’ names, with its legal verbosity : 
“ Signed, sealed and delivered as his 
free act and deed and as his last will 
and testament, in the presence of the 
following witnesses, who have signed 
their names as such witnesses in the 
presence of the said Tarbox But- 
ton.” 

Mrs. Button and her daughter ex- 
amined in silence the inky tangle of 
shaking sprawling lines. But the 
tremendous will of the sick man, 
shattered as was its bodily tabernacle 
and instrument, had too plainly delin- 
eated the letters of his name, even 
amidst the darkness and weakness of 
his overmastering disease, to permit 
the shadow of a real doubt or contra- 
diction, however mutinous the disposi- 
tion might be. But neither of the 
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women was deficient in obstinacy nor 
in cunning. 

“T’ll consider upon it, doctor,” said 
Mrs. Button; “T’ll give you an an- 
swer to-morrow. You'll leave the 
paper for me to examine at leisure, 
won’t you?” 

“A copy, certainly, madam,” was 
the polite — and prudent — reply, and 
acopy was made in a few minutes, and 
with a grave bow was handed to Mrs. 
Button. This done, the doctor made 
a careful and detailed examination of 
his patient; gave explicit directions 
not to have him disturbed; arranged 
to send proper nurses; and was tak- 
ing leave, when the sick man, open- 
ing the one eye that he could: move, 
muttered something. 

“ What is it?” said the physician, 
bending over him. 

éT’ve got ’em,—they’ll come to 
it,” said Mr. Button, feebly. 

“Yes, they will,” said the doctor. 

“T want the Van Braams to stay 
in the old house,” continued Button. 

“Well, I guess we can arrange it,” 
said the doctor; and with a kind 
farewell to the patient and a polite 
one to the ladies, he turned to leave 
the room. “I'll come in one moment, 
doctor,” said Adrian. He stepped 
round the bed to where Mrs. Button 
and Ann were still talking in whis- 
pers. They both looked at him with 
a sullen anger, hateful enough to see. 
“ Ann,” said he, handing her the par- 
cel which he had kept with him, — 
“there’s the shawl which you gave 
Mrs. Barnes ” — 

“T don’t want it,” said the girl, 
sourly. 

“But Mrs. Barnes gave it to Ci- 
ville, and Civille to Katy, that lived 
here with you for a while; and Katy 
is a detective, and the shawl has 
Jenks & Trainor’s private mark on 
it DP se . 
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She seized it promptly enough now. 
And Adrian, bowing, followed the 
physician, for he expected that this 
glimpse of her position would have 
more influence upon the young 
woman than a fuller explanation of 
it; and he was not unwilling that she 
should be able to destroy this mate- 
rial proof against herself. He did 
not much consider, nor care, whether 
he had a strictly legal right to give 
her the shawl, and he meant the gift 
to be a hint of his own good will. 


CHAPTER XXXVIIL. 


“Fear is moral rum,” remarked 
Veroil, as the two men walked away 
from Mr. Button’s. “I bullied those 
women. I’ve done it before. But 
you whip an ugly boy who is poison- 
ing .your school, if you cannot wait 
for more healthy moral regimen. 
Once well stimulated into obedience, 
the diet of health will probably serve. 
If he falls into another moral col- 
lapse, intoxicate him again, if neces- 
sary. Fear is prompt. Love is grad- 
ual. For barbarians, for brutes two- 
legged or four-legged, fear may be 
absolutely indispensable. Wisdom 
requires, not the absolute disuse of it, 
but the substitution of higher mo- 
tives as soon as possible. These fel- 
lows who want the rowdy boys of the 
public schools of a great city like 
New York to know that there will be 
no whipping, are offering a_ little 
sweet oil to an ugly beast. Very 
likely a white hot poker to sear his 
nose will hardly keep him off you.” 

Adrian, assenting to the doctrine, 
further expressed his surprise at the 
readiness and efficiency of the phy- 
sician in taking charge not only of 
the person but of the family and busi- 
ness of the patient all together. 

“Oh,” said Veroil, “it was rather 
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irregular, no doubt. But a doctor 
might as well be ready to be clergy- 
man and lawyer, in a case like this, 
where he is a kind of personal friend. 
also, and where the questions are so 
mixed. It wouldn’t do, in this case, 
for instance, to send for a lawyer; 
that Mrs. Button, I mean, — 
would have made trouble; the patient 
was very irritable and weak ; and the 
sudden way I guess was the only way 
_ to do it.. I believe those women 
would have committed any crime ne- 
cessary — on the spur of the moment 
at any rate—to prevent executing 
that paper in your pocket.” 

“T don’t like to think that,” said 
Adrian: “is that all their religion 
can do for them ? ” ‘ 

“Their religion is perfectly genu- 
ine and sincere,” said the physician. 
“But religion does not necessarily 
imply intelligence, however useful the 
two are to each other. And’ these 
women, having feeble intellects and 
enormous selfish instincts, are liable 
to be carried to any extreme by an 
evil impulse that pushes them in the 
right time and place. Under advice, 
possibly on reflection alone, their case 
might be different. I used prompt- 
ness and sternness, and forestalled 
them. OrratherI helped do so. But- 
ton is the man who has effectually 
beaten them. Wonderful! wonder- 
ful!” 

The doctor’s admiration was per- 
fectly just. A physician is of small 
account unless he is a psychologist; 
and Veroil was an ardent lover of his 
profession, and by that and by in- 
stinct also, a student of souls. Adri- 
an was almost equally fond of mental 
philosophy. Knowing the helpless- 
ness of the bodiless metaphysics — 
that mere ghost that turns somersets 
.on a trapeze in the clouds —he had 
studied the physical emplacement of 
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the soul as well as he could. So the 
two men, though from different sides, 
were almost equally enthusiastic over 
the marvellous power of mind which 
Mr. Button had shown. 

“See,” said the admiring doctor: 
“could there be a more volcanic ex- 
plosion of that idiotic doctrine that 
the soul is only a phase of matter! 
Here the man’s matter is smashed. 
For what I know he has a second 
stroke at this very moment!” — Ve- 
roil spoke with so much earnestness, 
and stopped short on the sidewalk 
and faced round on Adrian so sudden- 
ly, that the young man actually 
thought Mr. Button had the stroke 
— “at this very moment, and the sec- 
ond or third will make a dead certain- 
ty of him — and just see what he 
laid out in his mind. The key to it 
all is a sense of justice. Nobody 
could have imagined —at least I 
didn’t, that the rough fellow had so 
much nobility in him. He has 
planned out, first to do complete jus- 
tice to Civille at the expense of his 
own child; second, to do complete 
justice to-you; he must think very 
highly of your business abilities and 
morals too, young man, to give you 
such a power as that —and thirdly, 
to do complete justice to his own 
family ; for if they do what is right, 
they are to have the whole estate. 
And consider the shrewdness of the 
means. Those two women are as ugly 
and selfish and obstinate and cunning, 
— well, as beasts. So he fights them 
with their own natures. The girl 
has stolen and borne false witness; if 
she confesses it she will be rich and 
independent; if she refuses she will 
be poor, and wholly dependent upon 
her mother, and the woman she triéd 
to ruin will have hermoney. And if 
Mrs. Button does not succeed in in- 
ducing Ann to do right, she loses more 
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than half her fortune. And both of 
them, by obeying orders, and doing 
justice, will secure their own wealth, 
and will reduce your authority to the 
minimum. I confess that I doubt 


whether you and I together could 


have contrived so efficient a machine, 
all alive and well as we are, as that 
poor fellow with his half-dead brain ! 
And he knew that talking wouldn’t 
do any good; so he wasted no time 
in that ; he just did the thing. Why, 
it was a manceuvre as masterly as 
Austerlitz or Salamanca! And then 
what a clean piece of work! Not 


very technical in form, but that in- 
strument will stand, I tell you! I 
know enough of such things to see 
that. 
r ! ” 
“T only observed one thing to add,” 
said Adrian; “there is no clear pro- 


It’s a very neatly worded pa- 


vision for terminating my authority. 
But I shall not do any thing without 
consulting Mr. Button, and his law- 
yer too; and if the business is settled 
and the women do as he says, I can 
transfer the property to them and sur- 
render the trust. But doctor, one 
question: — How came Mr. Button 
to know about Civille ? ” 

“Qh, Ann had hinted something to 
him on her side of the question ; and 
when he caught her at the store, he 
saw the rest of it plain enough. He 
knew she was arrested, because I 
told him this morning.” 

By this time they had reached Ve- 
roil’s office, where a company of pa- 
tients — impatients, perhaps, they 
should be called by this time — were 
waiting in the anteroom. In a few 
moments’ further consultation it was 
decided that Adrian should take no 
steps under his power of attorney 
until after a definite reply from Mrs. 
Button and Ann. It was obvious 
enough that he must proceed, when he 
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did so, upon full consultation with Mr. 
Button’s own confidential legal ad- 
viser; and these points having been 
agreed on, the doctor went in to his 
prescriptions, and Adrian hastened to 
Mr. Van Braam’s. 

He found the old gentleman quite 
cheerfyl, and evidently on the way to 
a complete recovery. A full and ex- 
plicit conversation with Civille had 
relieved the poor old gentleman of 
the terrors and pains which had done 
so much to throw him into what the 
doctor called a typhoid fever; al- 
though he cried a little over her ac- 
count of her experience at the hands 
of the law, lightly as she touched it. 
Probably his sojourn in the upper 
room had done him good, by the mere 
substitution of a somewhat purer air 
for the close and vitiated air of his 
parlor. Probably the opportune de- 
linqueney of Adrian in respect of his 


-duties as nurse had contributed some- 


what to the convalescence. At the 
moment when Adrian came in, the 
work of nature was being assisted 
by some cream toast, cold roast 
lamb and black tea, which Civille 
was ministering, as Miss Katy Bird 
had left them bright and early that 
morning; and of which Adrian, on 
invitation, partook with a fine appe- 
tite, for it was late dinner-time. 
While they ate, Adrian supplied his 
contribution to their knowledge of 
the situation, “exchanging wisdom 
for refreshment,” remarked Mr. Van 
Braam, “like the angel Raphael at 
Adam and Eve’s lunch in Paradise.” 

“ Giving orations for rations,” said 
Adrian. 

“ He o’d the balance,” said Civille. 
The two men reproached her for fol- 
lowing their example. 

When Adrian, in his recital, came 
to the description of the relics which 
he had found on the bed in Olds’ 
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room, Mr. Van Braam, though struck 
with the intensity of the situation, 
remarked with coolness, “ I’m glad he’s 
dead ;” and when in the progress of 
the story it turned out that he was 
not, he was rather discontented. 

Adrian doubted somewhat in his 
mind what to say about the scene at 
Mr. Button’s; but on the whole he 
thought best to tell it all; for he 
knew very well that he was talking 
to a safe audience. The picture 
which Adrian described was a strik- 
ing one, for he possessed a very fair 
talent for describing. The summary 
analysis which he subjoined of the 
evident object of Mr. Button, was 
even more effective, and it prevailed 
even over the obstinate and constitu- 
tional dislike of Mr. Van Braam, to 
some extent. 

“T don’t like him,” he said, “and 


I never shall; I can’t; and I won’t © 


stay in his house a day after I have a 


hole to hide in. But he has done a 
just and manly action. I like that.” 

Civille agreed to the admiration, 
and she added her love. “ He always 
liked me,” she said —“I know it: 
I’m so sorry for him! 
could make him well again!” But she 
was as anxious as her father to get 
away from the house. And they 
united in an absolute and almost 
angry refusal to receive any portion 
whatever of Mr. Button’s estate on 
any terms. This, Adrian said, was 
right, but he reminded them that the 
gift could only take effect after Mr. 
Button’s death; that it was only a 
contingent one, conditioned upon 
Ann’s obstinacy in disobedience ; and 
that being by will, it was revocable at 
any time during the testator’s life, if 
he retained his mind. Thus, he con- 
vinced them, silence for the present 
might do good and could not do 
harm. 


I wish sol - 
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This point thus decided, Civille 
and her father were the more anx- 
ious to escape from their present dom- 
icile; and the general question of 
ways and means was almost of neces- 
sity brought (so to speak) before the 
house. 

“ Well, my boy,” said the old gen- 
tleman, “I have almost always con- 
trived to have a hundred or two in 
the bank, but that won’t go far in 
New York; and besides, I haven’t 
got it, at present. — We’ can sell the 
furniture.” 

“T can raise money enough to last 
us a while,” said Adrian — “ the old 
house at Hartford is done for, you 
know, — there’ll be something paid for 
that. Then I suppose I must have a 
pretty handsome income from this 
trusteeship, unless I should destroy 
the property ” — 

“ All that’s none of my business,” 
said Mr, Van Braam with one sort of 
gruffness. 

“ Won’t you let it be my pleasure 
then?” said Adrian— “you know 
you would do so for my aunt and me. 
Let us have our turn first, that’s all.” 

Civille, who sat near Adrian, qui- 
etly’ put out her little hand and 
clasped it upon his. He started, and 
looked at her with shining eyes. 

“That’s different,” replied the old 
man. “Oh, —it’s a horrible thing 
to have to be helped!” And he 
groaned and twisted himself in the 
bed. It is true; it is frightful, for 
a man, to be helped instead of help- 
ing himself. 

“ At any rate,” concluded Adrian, 
after considerable discussion, — “ at 
any rate, my dear sir, you can’t go 
quite yet; and if you allow me, I'll 
look you up a place.” As he spoke, 
an idea arose in his mind which he 
almost uttered on the spot. It made 
him give Civille’s hand a sudden little 
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squeeze, which puzzled her, for she 
thought it meant “ You understand !” 
and she did not understand. But it 
meant only itself. It was agreed 
accordingly that the young man 
should try his luck at house-hunting. 

“ Besides,” said Mr. Van Braam, 
all at once, hitching the conjunction 
however to a link some little ways 
back in the chain of conversation, — 
“it would take some time to raise 
money on real estate, even if we 
could give security for it. And we 
want some at once. Rent must be 
paid in advance in this city. It costs 
terribly to move, Adrian; — I know I 
could be carried — at any rate, to-day, 
if I had a place to go to. And I 
don’t believe that we three have 
twenty-five dollars in cash, available 
at this moment.” 

It was true. The habitual indif- 
ference of Mr. Van Braam to money 
considerations, the exhaustion by his 
illness of the trifling savings he 
might have put aside, the loss of his 
secretaryship, left him almost penni- 
less. On Adrian’s part the loss of 
his position, the narrowness of his 
own means, the amount, considerable 
for him, which he had been expend- 
ing right and left during his few 
but sufficiently busy days in New 
York, had almost emptied his pockets. 
As for Civille, the dear child had 
nothing. “I have some rich rela- 
tions,” said the old gentleman, after 
a rather disagreeable pause — “and 
Adrian, I'll tell you what; if you'll 
undertake to get them to do some- 
thing for Civille and me now, I'll let 
you repay them if we can’t, when the 
time comes. That would do, per- 
haps.” 

“Oh, father, you mean over at 
Belleville ? ” said the young lady. 

“Yes. Old Philipp Van Booraem 
has kept his Dutch name and his 
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Dutch nature too, betterthan I. I’m 
Scrope. He’s Van Booraem. I 
haven’t communicated with him nor 
his wife this fifty years,” continued 
the old gentleman. “I know they’re 
alive, that’s all; and they are rich.” 
“Oh, T’ll try it,” said Adrian, 
cheerfully. “I’m not afraid to have 
@ man say no to me,” he added. “I 
must try to see Bird- at once, too; 
he’s likely to know of some house or 
some real estate agency; and by the 
way I agreed to call at Purvis’s 
to-day. I'll go over to Belleville 


to-morrow morning, and I’ll see you 
as soon as I get back.” 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


Tue ten days next following the 
day of Civille’s release and of Mr. 
Button’s coup @état, were to a cer- 
tain extent days of suspense to Mr. 
Van Braam and to Civille. Adrian 
returned the next day from his expe- 
dition to Belleville, and reported with . 
the grave brevity of one who makes 
the best of a defeat that old Mr. Van 
Booraem had refused, not obligingly, 
to advance any money whatever. 
This report Mr. Van Braam received 
with much equanimity, saying that it 
wag like the old gentleman. Adrian 
went on to observe that he was in 
hopes he had heard of a nice place for 
them already, but that he must wait - 
a while, and as the dictionary men 
advertise, “ get the best.” 

Well,” said Mr. Van Braam, 
when you find a place you and 
Civille may go and consult over it; 

eif it suits you it will suit me.” 

-Adrian reported further that he 
had made an arrangement of a strict- 
ly business nature with Mr. Purvis, 
which would enable him to provide 
for the expenses of removing and 
re-establishing the household gods 
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without any inconvenience. You 
shall owe it and pay it, interest and 
all,” he said, “just as extortionately 
as you like; you won’t refuse me 
that, I am sure ? ” 

This was all correct and reason- 
able; but still, thought Civille — 
However, she did not quite think it, 
either; it was one of those faint, 
faint impressions that are only re- 
membered afterwards, like those paths 
across the Scottish moors which can 
only be seen from the distance, so 
imperceptibly do their color and sur- 
face differ from the rest of the ex- 
panse. So she said nothing, but with 
@ curious serious smile, offered Adrian 
an envelope. “I got it this noon,” 
she said ; “read it.” Hedid so. It 
was the note from Ann Button. “I 
kept it to show you,” said she ; “now 
I will burn it.” 

“ Wait,” said Adrian — “I don’t 
know. Burning would not be so 
good a plan as to return it to her to 
be destroyed. She would be certain 
then. But even then, she might 
fancy that you had kept a copy. 
And besides — On the whole, Civille, 


it will be safest for yourself to keep it - 


for the present.” Mr. Van Braam 
was of the same opinion;. and the 
note was kept. 

Apropos of Ann Button’s note, two 
other pieces of information were forth- 
coming. Civille told Adrian that she 
had learned that morning from Dr. 
Veroil that Jenks & Trainor had sent 
in a bill to Mr. Button “for sundries 
supplied at sundry dates,” which Mr. 
Button had ordered paid. And Adrian 


told Civille that he had met Katy: 


Bird in the street — somewhat, he 
added, as if she had been waiting for 
him, — and had learned from her that 
her plan of campaign had been alto- 
gether successful. Her idea had been 
suggested to her by the shawl of Mrs. 
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Barnes. She had ascertained from 
some of the church officers’ the names 
of all the children of Aun’s Sunday 
School class, and of a considerable 
number of the parents of infants ac- 
commodated at the Shadowing Wings. 
Amongst these honest folks the detec- 
tive lady had found a great harvest 
of gifts, all proceeding from Miss Ann 
Button; being divers sorts of goods 
from Jenks & Trainor’s, and some 
books, probably selected on similar 
principles at bookstores. This system 
of gifts Miss Bird had concluded, ex- 
plained the circumstance which had 
so thoroughly puzzled herself and her 
brother; to wit that while a stolen 
article had absolutely been found in 
Civille’s possession, not the least 
trace of any such thing could be dis- 
covered at Mr. Button’s, “though ” 
Miss Bird had remarked with graphic 
energy “I raked every inch of that 
house from garret to cellar with a 
fine-tooth comb.” The same cunning 
which had served to escape so long 
the eager watchfulness of merchants 
and police, had suggested the effec- 
tive method of promptly dispersing 
all acquisitions among the obscure and 
unsuspected multitude of church ben- 
eficiaries, whose shiftless habits and 
rough usage would rapidly destroy 
them. Thus the stream of these un- 
sanctified benefactions had been sink- 
ing silently into the desert of poverty, 
as some desert rivers spread and dis- 
appear into the sandy wastes, without 
leaving any mark of life, unless it be 
the coarse, rank and worthless sedges 
and reeds generated by the salt and 
barren ground. Had it not been for 
the accidental discovery of the shawl 
which Mrs. Barnes had given Civille, 
the balance of evidence would in a 
certain sense have inclined against 
Civille herself. And as Bird had 
remarked at the hospital, it was 
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Jenks & Trainor’s own act in causing 
Civille’s arrest, that had brought the 
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4 
and to dispose of it in case of a good 
opportunity. The nomination to Con- 


shawl into the case, and had at oncey gress was of necessity made over 


liberated the innocent and convicted 
the guilty. For it was the sight of 
the shawl, the knowledge of its trans- 
fers, and the consciousness of so many 
other existing proofs of the same 
kind, which had vanquished even so 
obstinate a will, so limited an intelli- 
gence, as those of Ann Button. 
Accomplished facts may tell on such 


. minds; they certainly do not feel 


statements nor arguments nor be- 
seechings. The fact of the shawl 
not mentioned but shown — the fact 
of the disinheriting, not threatened 
but executed — had prevailed to ex- 
tort the written confession from a 
mind obstinate as glass, bending only 
under an intensity of heat that would 
destroy most metals into vapor. The 
very distortion or defect of this un- 
happy child of two strong parents 
was a union of their faults; their 
obstinacy, their secretiveness, and 
above all their love of gain, had in 
their daughter intensified beyond a 
healthy power and tone, and had be- 
come that species of silent fary, which 
is called monomania. 

Mr. Button continued in about the 
same state. Adrian consulted fully 
with his lawyer, a dusty-looking and 
dried up person, who shook his head 
a good deal over the power of attor- 
ney, complaining particularly of the 
unlimited trust it conferred, and of 
its duplicate nature as power and as 
will. But after having himself seen 
Mr. Button, and also the doctor; and 
after being a good deal consoled by 
Adrian’s request that he should super- 
vise all transactions under the power, 
and should charge accordingly, that 
it would be safe for Adrian to execute 
his trust so far at least as related to 
the publishing business; that is, to 
exercise a general supervision over it, 


again, “the candidate, our well known, 
popular and energetic fellow-citizen, 
T. Button Esq., having been obliged ” 
—as the papers delicately observed, 
“in consequence of a somewhat seri- 
ous illness, to withdraw his acceptance. 
All parties and persons,” the paper 
added, “join in hoping for a gen- 
tleman so useful and public-spirit- 
ed, aspeedy and complete recovery.” 
And thus the political career of the 
publisher died before it was born. 


Upon the morning of the tenth 
day, came Adrian to say that at 
last he thought he had found exactly 
the place; and would Civille be 
pleased to go and inspect it? 

Yes, she would. She was quickly 
ready, and the young man escorted 
her to one of those neighborhoods 
which are as if somebody had planted 
a few clean streets for a specimen in 
the middle of the careless dirt of New 
York. It was on the “west side,” 
so called, pretty well up town. As 
they went, Adrian began to entertain 
Civille with a few conundrums and 
other nonsenses, and was merry 
before her, insomuch that the young 
lady inquired what he had had for 
breakfast, and recited to him with a 
grave smile, 

“ Woe to that land whose princes 
are drunk in the morning. * 

“Wrong, oh princess,” said he 
with glee. “There’s no such saying. 
There’s a verse in Ecclesiastes, ‘ Woe 
to thee, O land, when thy king is a 
child, and thy princes eat in the - 
morning.’ This would seem to show 
that in Palestine under the Mosaic 
dispensation -breakfast was an immo- 
rality. But as the poet observes, a 
better lot has been planned for me. 
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Coffee is a glory and a beauty that 
not even the Preacher ever dreamed 
of ; and so is a good United States 
breakfast, oh princess. But Civille, 
why are you so sober?” 
“T don’t know exactly,” said she; 


“T don’t like to go away from that, 


solitary old house, and yet I- know I 
shall be glad when I have got away. 
—I guess it must be the mere fact 
of the change. Besides, you know I 
am a serious person.” 

“Yes, I do,” said Adrian, “you 
are. But yet I always have an idea 
that you are conscious of the funny 
side of things, under your grave face. 
I am very often perfectly conscious of 
the serious side of things when I am 
perhaps making fun about them out- 
side.” 

“Then, Mr. Button’s illness, and 
his family — I’m so sorry for them !” 

“Why, so am I,” said Adrian; 
“that is, I would do any thing I 
could — conveniently — to help them 
—not so much as you, Civille, for I’m 
not so good; but still, a little. But 
all the same, I can’t see why I 
should be unhappy over them myself. 
If I should do a little bit of misery 
overevery misfortune, I should go hang 
in a week. It’s not because I’m in- 
sensible, Civille; it’s because I’m so 
uncommonly delicate and sympa- 
thetic, and I have to guard myself 
against it.” 

She looked at him in her grave 
sweet way, with her peculiar intro- 
verted expression, and said, as if she 
were reflecting, rather than speaking, 

“You think you are joking, but it 
is more like the truth, Adrian.” 

“ Well,” said he, “I don’t want to 
ery this forenoon, any way. I sha’n’t 
do that unless you dislike the house, 
Civile.” , 

“T guess I shall like. it, Adrian,” 
she said; “I almost always like what 
you do.” 


“ Then, dear, please to promise to 
like all that you find out to-day I have 
done, and all I do to-day too — will 
you?” 

The tone, light as he tried to make 
it, was shaded with earnestness; if 
he had quite succeeded, she might 
perhaps have promised; but with a 
feeling not of doubt, not amounting 
to shyness — an undefined hesitation, 
she looked up at him—saw some- 
thing a little eager and anxious in his 
eyes, and looked down again, silent. 
They walked on, chatting as before, 
but with a little less frivolity on the 
young man’s part. As they ap- 
proached the place, Adrian explained 
that it was the second floor of one of 
those houses built in separate tene- 
ments, of late years becoming so com- 
mon in New York; and that he was 
afraid she would find the rooms very 
scanty and cramped after their whole 
house. ; 

“Oh, I don’t mind,” said she — 
“you know we don’t give many very 
large dancing-parties ! ” 

The house was of brick, and looked 
new and clean. It was on a corner, 
and the entrance was on the side 
street, ‘on the north side. 

“The windows look south, east and 
west,” said Adrian. “The flats lie 
cross-ways, through and through the 
block, and the party-wall naturally 
shuts in the north side of all the 
rooms.” He opened the outer door 
with a pass-key, and showed her up- 
stairs. The tenement was soon in- 
spected ; it was perfectly clean and 
new, none of the floors in that house 
having in fact been occupied at all, 
Adrian said, except the fourth or up- 
permost. There was a parlor, with a 
little bedroom off it; three other 
rooms; and a cosy littlekitchen. All 
these, by ingenious management, 
were lighted from the outside air; 
the closets and store-rooms being ar- 
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ranged to occupy the darkest part. 
“ All the modern improvements ” were 
provided ; gas, water, a snug bath- 
room even. - . 

Civille, as they went from one room 
to another, expressed a reasonable de- 
gree of satisfaction. “ You don’t like 
it quite well enough to suit me,” said 
Adrian. “Bare walls and floors 
always look dreary; it is like trying 
to tell by a skeleton whether it be- 
longed to a ‘handsome person. I 
knew that would be so, and I hap- 
pened to find out that the people in 
the floor above have just got it fitted 
up and are to move in to-morrow, and 
so I got the agent to get me leave to 
goin there this morning. We'll go 
up and see how the rooms look fur- 
nished.” 

They went up accordingly, and be- 
ginning at the kitchen, examined the 
whole, in the reverse order from the 
floor below. The clean stove, the 
new tables, a good ingrain carpet, 
pantry and dish closets well fur- 
nished, gave the kitchen a look of 
comfort. There were beds in the 
bed-rooms ; floors were carpeted and 
windows were curtained; the dra- 
peries and furniture were not new, 
but were in that comely, comfortable, 
tamed condition, that tells of skilful 
and careful use. 

“Tt is almost as if I had been vis- 
iting here before,” said Civille; “it 
wouldn’t surprise me to have the 
lady of the house open the parlor 
door and ask me how I did.” 

They came to the little parlor that 
‘ overlooked the avenue. — 

“Oh, what a delightful room!” 
said Civille. It was carpeted with a 

. Brussels carpet, mostly in cool gray, 
with some green, and a few lit- 


tle sprigs of clear red and spots of¢ 


warm brown. The walls were in a 
paper of similar tone; plain. dark 
shades, with neat lace curtains be- 
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hind them, were at the windows. 
There was a fire in the stove, and 
the room was summery and pleasant. 
A book-case rather too.large for the 
room crossed one end of it, and there 
was a piano and a little sofa. The 
tables and some of the chairs were 
noticeable; they were very old solid 
mahogany or cherry, almost black, 
and the backs of the chairs were 
pierced and carved in elaborate grace- 
ful designs. Some modern ones of a 
more luxurious if less majestic char- 
acter, were however interspersed. 
“Sit down and rest you a little, 
Civille,” said Adrian ; and he led her 
to the sofa. — “ Well?” 
She looked all around the room: 
“ How pleasant it is!” she said. 
“Will the rooms down stairs do, 
then, when they are furnished, do you 
think ?” said he, with some anxiety. 
“ Why, it’s lovely, Adrian, — they 
will be lovely,” said Civille, and she 
blushed with pleasure, and the tears 
stood in her eyes. “ It’s just perfect. 
Every thing’s so snug and nice! I 
half grudge to have the people come.” 
“They won’t until afternoon,” said 
the young man, well pleased. “ Now 
you can tell how differently it will 
look down stairs when you get all 
your things in there. — Then you are 
sure it will do?” 
“Indeed I.am, Adrian. Why?” 
“Why, the fact is, — I’ve hired it. 
You see, the agent wouldn’t give me 
much of a refusal, and I consulted my 
judgment and decided to run the 
risk. But it’s a great relief — though 
I felt pretty sure. — I’m going to try 
the piano, — if they’ve only been sen- 
sible enough to leave it unlocked.” 
They had; and he sat down and 
struck a few notes. It was not a pow- 
erful instrument, but full and sweet- 
toned. He played a waltz or two. 
“Sing,” said Civille; and Adrian 
sang her “ Bessie.” 
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BESSIE—Concluded, 


In theirdepths is a sto 


= 


rd ° 


she 


loves me, 


Bessie’s hands are hard with toil, 
And her cheeks are dark with the wind 
and rain; 
But her lips are rich with the rosy spoil 
That if once I taste I must taste again. 
Bessie has never a silken gown, 
Nor a crimson hat, nor a necklace fine; 
But she wears of cowslips a golden crown 
That I’d rather than any queen’s were 
mine. 

“ Ah, it’s good,” said Civille. 

“But is it true, Bessie?” asked 
Adrian. 

“Love is always true,” said she. 
— “T wonder what old box that is, 
Adrian? And where’s the clock that 
I’ve heard ticking ever since we came 
in?” 

She had been studying the room 
and its appointments with a sort of 
pre-occupation ever since she came 
in; walking round to chair and table 
and stopping to inspect and as if to 
dream, or rather as if each of the 
wooden antiquities in its turn whis- 


love Bessie, and 


she loves me, 


Bessie’s step is light like the fawn’s, 
And her voice like the chiming of silver 
bells. 
I hear it oft in the summer morns, 
But I dare not whisper what it tells, 
Lingering and dying around my heart, 
Ever and ever, its echoes be. 
Who shall divide us, or what shall part ? 
I love Bessie, and she loves me.! 


pered to her a profound secret. Once 
or twice she jumped up from the sofa 
to go and look at the old-fashioned 
mirror over the mantle-piece,—a 
noble plate of heavy old French glass, 
— or at a picture or two on the wall. 

“Oh, some old family chest or 
other,” said Adrian, smiling; “what 
makes you so uneasy? You hop like 
a hen on a hot griddle.” 


1 These pretty and musical words appeared 
almost twenty yearsago in Putnam’s Monthly. 
If the author’s name was forthcoming it would 
be acknowledged; and if there is any wrong in 
repeating three stanzas of them here, pardon is 
asked, and on notice right will be done. 
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“T don’t know,” she said; “it’s 
like those sudden sensations the books 
tell of, that flit across your mind with 
a feeling that it has all happened 
once already. — It hasn’t. — I didn’t 
know the house was here.” - 

“Oh,” said Adrian, “it’s prophetic ; 
it’s because you’re going to be here 
again — in the house I mean; “ Com- 
ing events cast their shadows before.” 

“It’s so queer to. leave that old 
thing in this pretty room!” said she, 
— and yet it’s a nice old chest !” — 

“The draymen might have left it 
by mistake,” said Adrian; “they 
couldn’t help making some blunder 
or other.” 

But Civille arose and stepped 
toward the chest; stopped short and 
turned toward the side of the room: 

“ There!” she cried, — “ I knew it 
was one of those old hall clocks! Why, 
you old beauty!” And she clapped 
Well she 
might. Behind the door, so that she 
had not seen it, was one .of those 
ancient columnar clocks whose stately 
heavy deliberate beat seems to tell 
only patriarchal time. The hurried 
fussy tick of the petty clock of to- 
day is a suitable memento of our over- 
driven state. ‘‘ Everysecondeverysec- 
ondeverysecond!” chatters the tor- 
menting thing. But the calm old 
hall clock quietly says, “ AN, HOUR ; 
AN, HOUR; AN, HOUR.” 

This clock-case was a wonder. It 
was of a polished fine-grained red 
wood, apparently one of the rare dense 
African sorts; and was_ inlaid 
throughout with many curling abun- 
dant wreaths of leaves and flowers in 
a wood of very white color and close 
satiny surface. These wreaths trailed 
and waved in sweet easy curves all 
over the panels, and around the fan- 
ciful inlaid arabesques that centred 
each panel. Elaborately ornamented 


her hands, applauding. 
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slender columns finished the edges of 
the case; delicate little carved rails 
and pinnacles, fine and graceful as 
old lace, set off the ledge below the 
face, and the edges and summit of the 


_ gabled top. The bright silvered face 


told hours, minutes and seconds, and 
a@ mysterious opening further dis- 
played the days of the week and of 
the month. 

Civille looked over to Adrian with 
a puzzled air; “It’s so long since I 
was in Hartford,” she said, — “ but I 
thought your aunt had a elock like 
this.” 

“She did,” said Adrian, — “ but it 
was not quite so old as this one is.” 

Civille turned about, stepped back 
to the old chest, which stood just in 
front of the book-case, and knelt 
down to look at it. She sprang up 
instantly and cried out, 

“ Adrian Chester, what does it 
mean? This is the Scrope Chest! 
See there!” And sure enough she 
pointed to the elaborately floriated old 
English letters of the word “ Scroope ” 
and the familiar old arms, carved on 
the front. She tried the lid, but it 
was locked. 

She rose and came back towards 
him, flushed, perplexed, the great 
gray eyes shining, the white teeth 
just glancing through the parted red 
lips. 

“Sit down again, Civille,” said 
Adrian; “T’ll ‘fess.’ Yes, it is the 
Scrope Chest. The things are ours; 
that is what puzzled you so; that is 
our clock ; it wasn’t as old when you 
saw it as it is now. —I could hardly 
keep my face straight to see you go 
dreaming round and asking questions 
of every old chair. I was waiting to 
have you remember.” 

“ Why, I never saw them but once, 
and then I was a little bit of a girl. 
But — tell me?” 
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“ The rooms are ours,” said Adrian. 
“So you see I ran a double risk in 
hiring those below for you. Come— 
_ sit down.” So he seated her again 
at his side on the sofa. 

“T knew there was something fa- 
miliar the instant I came into this 
room,” said she. — “You secret 
man!” 

“Family failing,” said Adrian. 
“ Do you tell all that is in your heart, 
Civille ? ” 

She smiled. “Come; tell me,” 
said she; “What a vision it is!” 
And she gazed all about the room 
again with affectionate delight. 

“Well,” began Adrian; “The 
chief idea of all came into my head 
while I was arranging with you and 
your father to find you a house. I 
mean the idea of having my aunt 
come here. Apparently I shall have 
to stay in New York for a while, and 
the old house in Hartford has got to 
go; so I wrote that very day to tell 
aunty all about it, and I exhorted her 
to have every thing packed and sent 
here that we wanted to keep, and to 
have every thing else sold, and to 
come. Isn’t she a splendid old lady ? 
She did it, and she’s here — stopped 
with an old friend of hers in Brook- 
lyn until we could get in some sup- 
plies, and she and I will sleep here 
to-night. 

“ When I had posted that letter, 
next I went to see Purvis; he 
had asked me the day before to come, 
you know. He said there was a li- 
brarian wanted, for a new library, 
here in New York, just begun; one 
of the reference kind, where steady 
attendance is required, and gentle- 
manly manners; and he was so good 
as to say he thought I should do. So 
I thanked him, and explained my sit- 
uation, and said, Can’t it be had for 
my old friend and relative Mr. Van 
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Braam? So he said perhaps yes, but 
he didn’t know him, and could we 
give any references? I thought a 
while, and mentioned Mr. Stanley. 
Purvis said that would do, if Stanley 
would write one ; for, you know, Stan- 
ley is very famous in a whole world 
of about two dozen antiquarians and 
book collectors, and the man who is 
founding this library is one of that 
kind. Stanley was to be in New 
York in a few days, Purvis said, and 
he would see what could be done. I 
don’t doubt we shall arrange it, nor 
does he. Then I went over to Belle- 
ville. Oh, Civille, they’ve got such a 
pearl of an old Dutch palace there! 
a great square stone mansion down 
by the river, all hidden in old trees, 
and so stately! And they are deli- 
cious old people. The old gentleman 
is a great big heavy old fellow, more 
than six feet high, with a broad fat 
face and two light greenish eyes that 
positively project beyond his face; 
the only real boiled-onion eyes I ever 
saw. And his wife, a perfectly won- 
derful person, ancient and prim be- 
yond all description, and with a pro- 
digious lace cap. They were very 
courteous and magnificent, and or- 
dered in cake and wine in a delight- 
ful old fashioned way, and I bowed 
and drank a solemn health to Mrs. 
Van Booraem, which they approved. 
I opened the business as delicately 
as I could, and they heard me grave- 
ly through. Then the old gentleman 
proceeded to answer on hereditary 
principles, as it might have been dur- 
ing some unfriendly negotiations be- 
tween the authorities of New Ams- 
terdam and the Colony on the Great 
River. His kinsman, he said, had 
married into some Connecticut family 
— please to remember, Civille, this 
ill-assorted marriage was that of your 
great-great-great-grandfather ! — had 
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married into a Connecticut family; 
and as he had made his bed, so he 
must lie in it. And he declined pos- 
itively to advance any money: either 
by ‘way of loan or gift, either with 
security or without. ' 

“So I had to fall back on my 
friend Purvis and myself. I have 
made all the arrangements, Civille, 
that I could ; Mrs. Barnes is going to 
do our work for us; she will do yours 
too if you like; she says she would 
rather work for you, Civille, for noth- 
ing and find herself, — and you too, 
she said —than to get double wages 
anywhere else. May she?” 

Civille looked at Adrian; with 
tears in her eyes, but with a quiet 
look of gladness, very serious, very 
deep, very sweet. 

“ But, Civille, so would I. — May 
1?” 


— “Love,” said Adrian, interrupt- 
ing himself, “ why did you never write 
me all those reasons you promised for 
refusing me? Tell me what they 
were.” 


“TI don’t know,” said she, reflec-- 


tively, always with her penetrating 
steady serious gaze, as if it was the 
soul only she spoke to, and with that 
introverted manner, as if her utter- 
ances were half unconscious, — “I 
don’t know. I guess I didn’t want 
to. But I meant to.” 

“Well; what were they ?” 

She blushed, very deeply; “ Per- 
haps I had not quite escaped from 
some, influences of —of the Solidari- 
- té people. And I didn’t know —I 
mean I could not leave father. And 
I was afraid — Adrian, perhaps it 
was silly, but I have not been very 
strong the last year or two, while we 
have been in that old house—I was 
afraid I should always be sick. —I 
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don’t like sick women.—And I 
didn’t know how much — you must 
guess it, Adrian,” she whispered. 

“Yes, dear.— You are myself. — 
Now, Civille ; do you remember about 
the things you told me at Mrs. Bab- 
bles’s ‘room that night?—I think 
you just reflected back to me the 
thoughts in my mind. Do you re- 
member? There were four things; 
and what you said was my own mean- 
ing. Only, I did not know it so dis- 
tinctly then as I did afterwards when 
the time came for the things to hap- 
pen. I asked you—though it was 
in a roundabout way, — these four 
questions: Whether I should accept 
the offer that Mr. Button had made 
me; whether the Scrope Estate would 
be recovered ; whether I should marry 
Ann; and whether it was you or she 
who had been stealing. So you an- 
swerd to the four: No; no; no; she. 
It was as if those four judgments 
were four buds in my mind, and you 
could see them before they were open ; 
I had to wait for the blossoms.” 

She mused a little; “ Very likely,” 
she said, simply. “I don’t under- 
stand it. But if I am _ yourself, 
that’s the reason. I don’t think I 
feel quite so wise, since I’ve been 
away from all those philosophers. I 
don’t care, though. You may see all 
my thoughts, dear, if you want to; 
but if I have to be asleep before I 
can see yours, you'll tell me after- 
wards ?” 

He promised. 

“ But,” she resumed, “what made 
you think of that evening just now ?” 

“T think it was my meditating 
over those questions and answers that 
gave me the habitual feeling that we 
are the same person,” said he. 

“You said that just like me,” an- 
swered Civille. “But how fortunate 
that I did not write you all my wise 
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reasons. If I had,” she said, laying 
her two hands in his, and looking at 
him with a lovely perfect trust, “if I 
had, think of all the revenges you 
would have wreaked on us — by let- 
ting us alone.” , 

“Oh, certainly!” said he; “but 
only think how such a sentence would 
look if you wrote it! I think I like 
it though, when you give me an inter- 
linear translation with your eyes and 
your hands, Civille.” 





— “ Don’t, please — that’s enough,” 
said she. 

— “I was punctuating the transla- 
tion,” said Adrian. 

— There was a peremptory rap at 
the door. The young people gave a 
great jump, but before Adrian could 
open it, Miss Chester entered. 

“ Where are your ears?” said the 
old lady, sharply. — “ Civille, my dear, 
kiss me. How you have grown! 
How nice and rosy you are! What's 
the matter? I knocked twice, and 
then pounded, before I came in. Am 
I late enough? Was I discreet ?” 

“ Yes, aunty,” said Adrian; “ All 
the arrangements are approved.” 

“Very good,” said Miss Chester, 
whose remarks might imply some 
previous understanding with Adrian, 
unless indeed they implied a won- 
drous present insight. “She would 
have been a silly thing not to approve 
them all. You are good enough for 
anybody.” 

“Tt’s well she isn’t a Hartford 
girl,” said Adrian; “ you know they 
always say there ‘ He isn’t half good 
enough for her.’ ” 

“Every man is a fool that doesn’t 
marry,” agswered Miss Chester, sen- 
tentiously; “and every woman’s a 
fool that does.” 

“So you are willing to have a fool 
in the family?” asked Civille. 


“ We shall hardly make it out this 
time, my dear,” said the old lady, 
kissing her. 

“Well,” said Civille, “I must go 
back to father. 


CHAPTER XL. 


“My wedding gift to you, father,” 
said Adrian, and he held out to Mr. 
Van Braam an old fashioned key, with 
intricate wards, a steel barrel, and hav- 
ing, in place of the modern ring, a 
handle curiously and elegantly worked 
in brass. 

“But isn’t it a barbarian custom, 
my boy, to buy one’s wife ? ” 

“Oh, this is only a civilized memo- 
rial of it, just as shaking hands is 
what remains of the ancient surety 
of disarming. It is not an equivalent ; 
it’s a compliment.” 

The key was that of the Scrope 
Chest: The chest itself had that day 
been brought down from the floor 
above, and was placed on two chairs 
before Mr. Van Braam’s easy chair, in 
his new quarters. He had some days 
before been moved over from the old 
home, having recovered sufficiently, 
and the two little households had in 
the most natural manner in the world 
been fused into one joint and sev- 
eral family. They ate together at 
most meals, and sat together most 
evenings; but each of the four could 
be alone at will. Enforced society is 
next in discomfort to enforced solitude 
—next either way, according to the 
tastes of sufferers. 

This evening they were together; 
Adrian and Civille were to be mar- 
ried next day. The few and simple 
arrangements and formalities had been 
provided for. Civille, Miss Chester 
and Adrian sat by. The old gentle- 
man took the key. 

“ What is it, Adrian? ” 
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“Open it, father, open it,” said 
Civille: “we all know except you. 
Adrian didn’t mean to tell me, and 
he did not at first; but —he says — 
he couldn’t help it. It’s something 
you'll like.” 

Mr. Van Braam looked at the three 
happy faces, and with a funny affecta- 
tion of excitement, he unlocked the 
Scrope Chest and threw back the 
oaken lid. 

“ Books, hey?” he said. Then he 
looked suddenly at Adrian; his pale 
face flushed quickly : — 

“Ts it —is it” — 

“Yes, father,” said Adrian: “it is 
the Lost Library. Not over thirty 
volumes; but look at them.” 

The affectation of excitement gave 
way to a real one. The old man’s 
hands trembled so that he could not 
hold any thing. Adrian lifted out 
the largest volume, a good-sized folio, 
. bound in rough looking blackened 
leather, and opening it to the title- 
page, laid it in Mr. Van Braam’s lap, 
so as to lean against the chest. 

“Sixteen hundred and twenty- 
three,” said the old gentleman. 
“Printed by Isaac 
Ed. Blount! What business had 
Adrian Scroope with Shakspeare ? 
The First Folio! Why, Adrian! —is 
that what you call only a compli- 
ment ? ” 

“But look at them all,” said 
Adrian; “See,’— and he took up 
another black-looking old thing, a 
small thick quarto, and opened that. 
“ Mamusse Wunneetupanatamwe up- 
Biblum God,” he read, —“ Eliot’s 
Indian Bible, first edition ! ” 

“T won’t look, I won’t hear, I 
won’t have a thing, you sha’n’t have 
Civille, if you don’t tell me this in- 
stant, how you got them, Adrian!” 
said Mr. Van Braam, desperately. 

So Adrian, recapitulating the ac- 
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count he had given Civille of old 
Philipp Van Booraem’s refusal, went 
on with a chapter which he- had 
omitted on the morning when Civille 
had recognized the chest: 

“Mr. Van Booraem refused in the 
point-blankest manner. When he was 
through, the old lady said the family 
had had a similar experience before. 
‘You remember, Philipp,’ she said to 
her husband, ‘ that that very Philipp 
who married the Hartford person, bor- 
rowed some money of your great- 
grandfather? There was some secu- 
rity —an old box of goods, I believe. 
That is up in the store-room now. 
Suppose we return this to our kins- 
man? If it was good for money then, 
it is good for money now.’ ‘ My dear,’ 
said the old gentleman solemnly, 
‘a just thought. We will do so.’ 
Then they sent up-stairs, and finally 
went themselves; and had a long 
hunt and at last dug out an old red 
cedar chest all locked and marked 
‘Philipp Van Booraem, 1698,’ which 


* they formally made over to me. I 


accepted it with equal formality, and 
got it over here as fast as I could 
without opening it, for I had a pre- 
sentiment ; and I did not choose to let 
them see what the contents were, if 
I should be right. And I found the 
books, and put them in here; and you 
are as welcome to them as the roses 
are welcome in June.” 

“And now will you look at your 
Shakspeare?” asked Adrian, as he 
took out a pocket rule; “The cele- 
brated Scrope Shakspeare of the fu- 
ture. There isn’t such a copy in the 
country! There isn’t a leaf missing 
nor imperfect, nor a repaired leaf in 
it; it’s a tenth of an inch “aller than 
the Roxburghe copy, and it’s full a six- 
teenth of an inch broader than the 
broad Lenox copy. There’s just one 
single stain, — a mark of four fingers, 
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in the middle of ‘Troilus and Cres- 
sida.’’ And for my part I’d rather have 
those old thick bevelled English oak 
boards and. that curly broken black 
leather grinning open at the corner, 
than risk having the book pared in 
binding by Roger Payne himself, — if 
the old cheese-eating artist were 
alive! Just see how bright Droes- 
hout’s engraving is! You couldn’t 
improve that copy, humanly speaking, 
unless you could get Shakspeare’s 
autograph on it!” 

“As he died seven years before 
Heminge & Condell published the 
edition, that would be too much to ex- 
pect,” answered Mr. Van Braam; “I 
‘ think we may be contented with the 
best copy — for if you are right, this 
is the best copy known.” 

“T collated every folio of it,” said 
Adrian, with the certainty of a bibli- 
ographer, “ by Bohn’s Lowndes, and 
by Mr. Barton’s privately printed ac- 
count of his copy. This has not Mr. 
Barton’s two cancels, it is true; nor 
any cancels; but what are cancels to 
that extra white paper? Toads to a 
phoenix ! ” 

“What had Adrian Scroope to do 
with Shakspeare, I want to know ?” 
repeated Mr. Van Braam, after laugh- 
ing at Adrian’s Dibdinity; “I should 
have thought him much more likely 
to groan with Prynne in the Histrio- 
mastix over the horrid superiority in 
style of manufacture and extent of 
sale, of play-books over bibles. Above 
40,000 play-books sold ia two years, 
Prynne says, and he cannot but 
with grief relate it.” 

“T imagine that Puritan or not, 
Adrian Scroope knew good literature 
when he saw it,” said Adrian, — “or 
he wouldn’t have been a Scroope. 
Scholarly Puritans liked Shakspeare 
well enough. Read Milton’s sonnet 
on him, full of admiration and rever- 
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ence. Prynne was a bigot and a 
pedant; not a scholar. Our friend 
had to keep his play-book pretty 
quiet though, in Old Hartford. That 
accounts for its being in such prime 
order. And the fact that all the 
books have lain in pawn for a cen- 
tury and a half accounts for all of 
them being in such extraordinary 
condition.” 

The whole collection was taken out 
and laid on the table. There were 
about thirty items; but thirty books 
may represent a comfortable little for- 
tune, if each volume will bring $17,- 
000 like the Perkins Bible, or even 
$11,000 like the vellum Boccacio, or 
even $3,580 like the Daniel Shak- 
apeare, or even $1,100 like the Rice 
Indian Bible. Besides these two 
books, there was a copy of the Bay 
Psalm book; several of the rarest of 
the Mather publications; a perfectly 
clean copy of the Indian Primer of 
1684 ; — 

But those who wish the details 
may apply to Mr. Van Braam for a 
copy of his little privately printed 
list; a marvel of bibliographical ful- 
ness and care, and in which the zeal- 
ous old gentleman has introduced a 
number of terms of enthusiasm 
which — incredible as it may seem, 
Mr. Dibdin did not know of. 

As for Mr. Van Braam’s happiness, 
it was such that his three companions 
just sat and laughed, for pure sympa- 
thy of enjoyment — and cried a little 
too. He laughed himself, and then 
he stopped short and looked as if he 
was afraid they were laughing at him 
instead of with him. 

“No, it’s because we are as glad as 
you are, father,” said Civille, who 
saw what he was thinking. 

A ring at the door. Mrs. Barnes 
brought up the cards of Dr. Veroil 
and Mr. Stanley. 
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“Show them up,” said Mr. Van 
Braam —“ Adrian” (in a low tone) 
— “my boy, have you a list of the 
books ?” 

“Yes,” said Adrian, laughing; 
“and we’ll watch Stanley with all 
our eyes, too.” 

“T declare I’ve half a mind to lock 
’em up and not say a word,” said Mr. 
Van Braam, with a sort of half genu- 
ine anxiety. 

The gentlemen came in. 

“ A last professional call,” said the 
doctor, pleasantly ; “not to appear in 
the bill, but to be the thirteenth of a 
good honest dozen.” 

“I staid a few days longer in the 
city than I expected,” said Mr. Stan- 
ley, “and hearing from Mr. Purvis 
of the great good fortune of Mr. 
Chester, I could not resist the double 
temptation to call on my kinsfolk and 
to see the treasure.” 

The treasure was shown. 


Proba- 


bly no man in America could so fully 
appreciate it or could be so intensely 
unhappy at not having it, as Mr. 


Stanley. He opened and scrutinized 
book after book, in silence, pale, and 
with a face like a gravestone. Fora 
collector feels quite as much anguish 
over what another man gets, as if he 
himself had lost it. Meanwhile Mr. 
Van Braam, watching him sharply, 
also thanked him for his kindness in 
helping him to obtain the place of 
librarian. 

“No kindness at all,” said Stanley, 
with his cold dry smile. “Pure 
matter of business. Mr. Chester 
gave me the Scrope Genealogy, and 
I gave him my influence.” 

“You did!” exclaimed Mr. Van 
Braam, in distress, to Adrian. 

“T did,” said the young man, with 
a smile, “and would again if it were 
to do now.” 


“T wouldn’t have parted with that 
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pamphlet to get librarianships for all 
the twelve apostles, and Moses, and 
the prophets besides,” said Stanley, 
exalting the value of what he had, to 
comfort himself before the sight of 
what he had not. 

“Oh, I’ve got another,” said Adri- 
an, in the quietest manner in the 
world. 

Everybody started and stared. 
Stanley looked as if he was going to 
faint. “What do you mean?” he 
said. 

“ Just that,” said Adrian. 
have your copy, haven’t you?” 

Stanley felt in his pocket, and 
found the precious pamphlet. Adrian 
drew forth from his pocket another, 
which he compared with it. It was 
true; print, signatures, sketch of 
Scrope arms, and all. Doctor Veroil 
gave a great laugh. 

“Found it with the books, I sup- 
pose,” he said. 

“ Yes,” said Adrian. 

“ But it’s not according to agree- 
ment” said Stanley, his face white, 
and his voice trembling, with his 
concentrated anger. 

“Yes ’tis,” said Adrian a little 


“You 


gleefully: “ You said ‘Give me your 


Scrope Genealogy, and I’ll get him 
the librarianship.’ And I said Done: 
and done: it was. I didn’t covenant 
that there wasn’t another. Ask Pur- 
vis ; it was in his shop, and he stood 
by. I gave you my Scrope Genealogy. 
This one is not mine; it is Mr. Van 
Braam’s. Adrian Scroope must have 
kept two copies, marked alike, by 
way of making sure of the evidence 
of his identity ; and instead of one, 
it was thus two that were preserved 
when the edition was destroyed.” - 
“Good enough for you, Stanley,” 
said Dr. Veroil, with satisfaction. 
The unhappy East Hartford anti- 
quary cast a look of the profoundest 
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scorn upon his copy of the Scrope 
‘Genealogy, and slapped it down 
vengefully upon the table, as if to 
knock its brains out. “I'd burn the 
rascally thing,” he exclaimed, “ if 
‘twasn’t for making yours worth 
more, Adrian Chester! But you’ve 
got five hundred of them, probably — 
_the whole edition !” 

Nobody thought it worth while to 
answer this taunt of the infuriated 
Stanley; and Adrian said, taking a 
few old yellow documents from his 
pocket, 

“There was a small file of papers 
too; and a couple of those are partic- 
ularly interesting. This” —he un- 
folded a ragged-edged strip of coarse 
paper— “is the other half of the 
Seroope Will. I don’t know how the 
Will should have come to be written 
on this leaf of an old book, unless 
paper happened to be scarce at the 
moment; nor have I the least idea 
how one half should have strayed out 
of the old box and the rest staid in. 
There are accidents enough, however 
— At any rate here it is, with the 
rest of Adrian Scroope’s name at 
top and in the signature. I meant to 
offer it to my friend Mr. Stanley, but 
I’m afraid to do so at present.” 

“ Pass it over,” said the antiquary, 
gruffly, and yet making a great effort 
even so,— “least you can do, I 
think. You can’t have a second ori- 
ginal of that, at any rate!” 

Adrian handed it to him, and 
Stanley at once subjected it to a 
searching scrutiny. Adrian contin- 
ued: “And here finally, is the ex- 
planation of the career of the books, 
and of the Throop question too.” — 

Everybody looked up, even Stanley 
himself : 

“Of course it was plain enough 
that the books had come to Belleville 
from the Van Booraem side; but as 
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the will shows that they were express- 
ly given to Deidamia, it remained to 
discover how Adriana’s husband, 
Philipp Van Booraem should have 
made use of them as a pledge to bor- 
row money on. So here is a letter 
that tells this story; it’s a nice letter, 
and a credit to the family.” 

Adrian read it; it was: a formal, 
old fashioned, elaborate composition, 
such as the cultivated ladies of the 
time used to write, but through the 
flourishes and periods there penetrated 
a very lovely sisterly affection. In it, 
Deidamia Chester explained that she 
had received all their deceased father’s 
property of every kind according to 
the tenor of the will; that she was 
moreover fully possessed of his per- 
sonal wishes, which the document did 
not clearly explain. According to 
these, she continued, she had con- 
veyed to “our dear Brother Adrian 
or Adeodatus Throop, presently a Min- 
ister in Norwich” (Bozrah was not 
set off from Norwich as New Concord 
until 1737, explained Adrian) “his 
full share and rightful inheritance,” 
viz., the real estate left by. the 
deceased, and sundry books of divin- 
ity. The personal property, “and 
amongst it the rest of the books, and 
even a Bible or two,” the writer had 
kept; and then she added that she 


loved her sister as much as her 


brother; that she knew their father 
would at this moment (viz. of her ~ 
writing) choose that she should follow 
her own heart rather than the recol- 
lections of his displeasure while alive; 
and that therefore she should insist 
that Adriana should accept a full and 
just half of the personal estate re- 
ferred to; “and,” pursued the kind- 
hearted woman, “inasmuch as my 
deare Husband is a man of activitie 
and publique trusts, and whereas your 
Philipp is a Student, doubtlesse hee 
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may preferr to his share (which is 
yours) in part all the Bookes which I 
have kept, and indeed, deare Sister, 
I did perhaps keepe them to that 
end.” And so, with many expres- 
sions of affection, the quaint old doc- 
ument ended. 

“There is an indorsement,” con- 
cluded Adrian, “which notes that 
books and money and furniture were 
received accordingly. Now this letter 
tells the whole story, you see. 
The Reverend Mr. Throop remained 
Throop in Bozrah. Very likely his 
old father went and lived there qui- 
etly with him, and died and was 
buried there. I shall search the old 
burying-ground when I go there for 
an ancient gravestone with A. T., or 
A. §., or both, on it. It was the son, 
however, not the father, who was the 
Reverend Adeodatus Throop of Boz- 
rah. Deidamia kept the Scrope 
Chest, which staid at Hartford. As 
for the student Philipp Van Booraem, 
he wanted money, and pledged the 
books to his grouty Dutch cousins, 
and the ill-conditioned creatures kept 
them safe for us; I’m under obliga- 
tions to them.” ? 

“ Well,” said Civille, “ it*was quite 
right in Deidamia to do that.” 

“ Certainly,” said her father, “ any 
of us would have done it, I hope.” 

“Tt would have been a struggle for 
some of you,” observed Dr. Veroil 
with a funny look at Stanley; “as for 
the rest, the question might have 
served to test the blood, for what I 
know, I don’t imagine Mr. Button 
would have thought it necessary.” 

“ How is Mr. Button ?”’ asked Mr. 
Van Braam. 

“ About the same,” said the physi- 
cian; “he may live twenty years in 
this state; orhe may go off to-mor- 
row. His active life is ended, how- 
ever, at any rate.” 
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“And his Theological Seminary, 
and the Scrope Association, are ended 
too, I guess,” said the old gentleman, 
with sympathy that had a faint color 
of amusement. 

“ All buttoned up together,” said 
Stanley, with a grim cold satisfac- 
tion not tinged at all with sympathy. 
“ How is it, Chester?” 

“One is as dead as a herring, and 
the other as Julius Cesar, Mr. Stan- 
ley,” said Adrian —- “as you seem to 
fancy figures of speech in the matter. 
In fact, I got a most enthusiastic let- 
ter two days ago addressed to Mr. 
Button, from Mr. Aymar Brabazon 
de Vere Scrope of Scrope ” — 

“Mr. Bird called him ‘ Brab,’ ” in- 
terrupted Civille, smiling. 

“Oh, let him have his name,” said 
Stanley, “he hasn’t much else, I 
guess” — 

“Agent of the Scrope Association, 
to say that legal proceedings had been 
set on foot with every hope and al- 
most acertainty of success; that this 
was the more evident from the active 
opposition already set up by certain 
wealthy parties now in possession of 
some of the Scrope lands in Bucking- 
hamshire; that the prize was mag- 
nificent; that law expenses were 
heavy” — 

“There it comes!” said Stanley 
with a grin. 

“* Yes,” said Adrian — “ it does —; 
in fact, unexpectedly heavy, he ad- 
mits ; but he appeals to Mr. Button’s 
family pride and enterprise and de- 
cision of character and so on, and 
wants a remittance of a thousand 
dollars, say £200 gold, at once.” 

“T wish he may get it! ” said Stan- 
ley, — “ what did you reply ?” 

“T wrote him a formal business 
letter as attorney for Mr. Button, to 
explain that he was not of the family 
after all, and to request repayment of 
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the sum of $500, cash advanced, or a 
note of hand satisfactorily indorsed, 
for the same with interest.” 

“Why,” said Stanley, “ Button 
didn’t expect repayment, and you 
can’t enforce it, even if Scrope were 
here.” * 

“T know that,” said Adrian; “ but 
we sha’n’t hear from him any more.” 

“Chester,” said Dr. Veroil, “you 
were telling me one day about that 
devilish cellar saloon place in one of 
Mr. Button’s houses where you and 
Bird and Scrope went one night ” — 

“I know, doctor,” said Adrian 

—“I warned the fellow out the 
very day I saw the lawyer, I found 
the attorney didn’t much like to 
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have the estate lose the rent, but 
I told him at once that if any 
such questions were made I should 
drop the whole business, and he 
held his tongue. They offered to 
add fifty per cent to the rent; but I 
don’t agree with Vespasian ; I think 
such money does smell bad. So out 
they go, Paradise, devils, fig-leaves 
and all.” 

The visitors soon took leave, Stanley 
somewhat mollified by his manuscript. 
It was growing late. 

“It’s time to go to bed,” said Miss 
Chester. 

“Sing us one song first, Adrian,” 
said Civille. 

He sang Tennyson’s “ Bugle Song. 


” 


BUGLE SONG. 
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BUGLE SONG. — Continued. 
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“Ts it true, Civille?” said Adrian, She only blushed and looked at 
turning to her as he finished the last him. 
of the three sweet stanzas. 
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FRENCH AND GERMAN SCHOOLS. 


BY BEN BOLT. 


In a school for children either in 
France or Germany, care should be 
taken to avoid those that receive 
principally English-speaking scholars. 
The discipline may be more severe in 
a “native” school; but it will do the 
child no harm, as a general rule, to 
be managed with a tight rein. I 
may add in this connection, for fear 
of being misunderstood, that corpo- 
real punishment is not allowed in 
either of the classes of schools that I 
shall describe. 

Let us consider, first, the system 
of instruction generally pursued in 
- France, with French boys; and it is 
only with them that the pupil will 
ever attain fluency in the French lan- 
‘ guage. I know of no better schools 
in that country than those in Paris; 
for almost all that is good, as well as 
a great deal that is bad, in France, 
gravitates to thé gay capital. We 
shall find there a number of schools, 
—some for boys, others for girls ,—av- 
eraging from a hundred to three hun- 
dred pupils. It is almost needless to 
add that schools for both sexes do not 
exist in that country. In examining 
one of the boys’ schools, we shall find 
all the younger boys, say from six to 
twelve years of age, receiving their 
entire instruction at the school itself, 
the older pupils being sent daily to 
the lycée for instruction. The very 
young boys, aged from six to nine, are 
set apart from the rest altogether. 
They usually have separate study- 
rooms and mess-halls, and their dor- 
mitory is under the immediate charge 
of the matron. Their studies, after 
they have learned to read and write, 
are principally grammar, arithmetic, 


geography, and ancient and biblical 
history. It is singular to notice the 
pains taken in all the schools to im- 
prove the pupil’s spelling. During 
my early days at one of them, it seemed 
as if “dictée,” — writing from’ dicta- 
tion, — were almost the sum total of 
our existence. The immediate conse- 
quence of this persistent drilling is 
that a French boy at the age of twelve 
would be ashamed to hand in a page 
of writing, on which more than one 
error could be detected, even on a 
subject-matter no easier than would 
be a dictation from the “ Vicar of 
Wakefield” in English. The analyses 
made by these youngsters of sen- 
tences taken at random in the dictée 
are surprisingly good. Indeed, what- 
ever else a French boy knows, he is 
master of his own language, writing 
and speaking it correctly long before 
his peers in some other countries can 
say the same of their tongues. 
Suppose our youngster to have 
reached the age of nine or ten, and to 
psss into the next higher grade of the 
school. He will remain there two or 
three years if intelligent, longer if 
dull ; for though a boy studies hard 
enough at these schools, the “ for- 
cing” process don’t find much favor in 
them: In his new sphere, our pupil 
has, of course, some more advanced 
studies. Arithmetic is not immedi- 
ately abandoned when once gone 
through ; but, like every other study, 
it is repeated, and reviewed again and 
again, with a patient reiteration, 
which ‘would be wonderful if the 
French teacher were as fidgety as he 
is made in plays and novels. Any 
one, however, who has had the good 
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fortune to possess, in this country, a 
truly good French tutor, will under- 
stand what we mean by that persua- 
sive system of teaching, by which a 
subject is taught and retaught, until 
the most stupid can be brought to 
comprehend, and the more intelligent 
have discovered all the defects in 
their armor of knowledge. 

Our youngster, in his new capacity, 
goes on with his French grammar, 


and other earlier studies in the higher 


branches. Latin books begin to find 
places in his desk ; and in Latin gram- 
mar, especially, he is given a most 
thorough course, that, in his future 
days, he will never regret. At the 
school that I describe, no pupil was 
sent to the lycée until ready to enter 
the fourth class; the first being the 
highest, and they were generally sup- 
posed to enter that class at about the 
age of thirteen. By that time the 


boy is thoroughly posted in French 


and Latin grammar; not the gabble 
of rules, occasionally considered the 
summum bonum in that respect, but 
the faculty of carefully analysing a 
sentence, of writing one correctly, 
and of giving the reasons for the use 
of each word or peculiar tense. His 
knowledge of French history and ge- 
ography is good; he can read Ceesar’s 
Commentaries, and possibly has begun 
Virgil, and gone as far-as the conju- 
gations in Greek grammar. 

In the school which he has at- 
tended thus far, each of the separate 
divisions has its own portion of the 
school-building allotted to it, and its 
own special teachers. The schools 
usually have two play-grounds, one 
housed over for wet weather; and 
the collegians, or /ycéens, have the 
run of a third enclosure, which is usu- 
ally fitted up especially for gymnas- 
tic exercises, and to which the juniors 
are only allowed access when gymnas- 
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tic lessons are given. Every second 
Sunday all pupils are allowed to visit 
their parents, unless they are kept at 
school for punishment. On alternate 
Sundays pupils are allowed out only by 
special request; and in most schools 
this privilege is only accorded to for- 
eigners. Thursday afternoons are 
holidays at schools and lycée. Christ- 
mas and Easter weeks, and the 
months of August and September, 
comprise the other relaxations al- 
lowed. The fare at most of the 
schools is but meagre to the average 
American boy; but this can usually 
be remedied by making an arrange- 
ment for him to board with the 
principal. The health of the scholars 
is remarkably good. I attended two 
of the schools for about six years in 
all, and recollect no death among the 
pupils during that time. The sick- 
list rarely contained more than three 
or four names, except when the mea- 
sles, mumps, or some other tormentor 
of youth, stretched their grim claws 
into the midst of us, and dragged 
some off for a season to the cool, 
pleasant infirmary, where every thing 
was quiet and cheerful, and where 
due allowance was made for a sick 
boy’s whims or petulance. The tuition 
at these schools, and in the German 
one that I shall speak of, costs about 
two hundred and sixty dollars per 
annum. The boys at the different 
pensions all wear the school uniform ; 
but the love of military display goes 
no farther, except that the rolls are 
called and reports made in military 
fashion. 

Now a word as to the lycées. 
Paris contains some seven or eight of 
them, all government institutions 
conducted on exactly the same princi- 
ples, following the same daily pro- 
gramme of studies, and with an equal- 
ly valuable corps of professors attached 
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to each. Similar /ycées exist in all 
the large towns of the provinces. The 
professors give the /ycées their high 
reputation, which is well deserved. 
The chairs are filled by men who have 
made it the business of their lives to 
study and impart instruction; and 
when a boy has such men as Biot, 
Troost, and Delville for his teachers, 
there must be something radically 
wrong about him if he does not de- 
rive some benefit from their teaching. 
Some of the Jycées differ from the 
others in receiving boarders, others 
having day-scholars only. The one 
I attended was of the latter class, and 
had some fifteen hundred pupils on 
its rolls. The lowest class at a lycée 
is the eighth; and from there to the 
fourth they follow almost exactly the 
same course as that described in con- 
nection with the school. The instruc- 
tion at the school is preferable, 
however, to the lycées in the lower 
classes, especially for pupils who are 
learning the language. 

When a boy has reached the sec- 
ond class at lycée, two courses are 
open tohim. He can either keep on 
for two years, pass his second and 
first, and become a candidate for A.B., 
or, branching off from belles-lettres, 
make mathematics his principal study, 
and, at the end of two years, go up 
for examination as “ bachelier és sci- 
ence,”.as the degree is called by dis- 
tinction. Many of the brightest 
lyeéens take both degrees, the A.B. 
first, as they are then on their second 
examination excused from any of the 
belles-lettres wogk on presentation of 
their former diploma. Having ob- 
tained either or both degrees, a colle- 
gian may return to the lycée, and 
enter a sort of post-graduate course 
of belles-lettres, classe de philosophie, 
or of mathematics, mathematiques 
spéciales, either course lasting a year. 
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He is then prepared to enter the nor- 
mal school or the Polytechnique. 

From the fourth to the first, or 
“rhetoric” class, the candidate goes 
on with more difficult works in Latin ; 
and Greek forms also an important 
part of his studies. French composi- 
tion, rhetoric, history, and geography 
are also ranked among the first; while 
algebra, geometry, &c., chemistry and 
natural philosophy, are of secondary 
consideration, comparatively speak- 
ing. 

With the “mathématiciens,”’ as 
the scientific pupils are called, the 
case is exactly the reverse. Mathe- 
matics, chemistry, natural philosophy, 
and also French composition, are 
studies of the first importance; Latin, 
history, &c., are minor points. Dur- 
ing the last year, there is an optional 
course of moral philosophy. At least 
one foreign tongue is obligatory in 
both, branches from the fourth class 
up. Greek is not required at all in 
the mathematical course. 

The system of instruction at the 
lycées is entirely by lecture, the class 
taking notes. There are two sessions 
daily, —one from 8.30 to 11, a.m. and 
the other from 2 to 4.30. Each class 
is, if necessary, divided into what are 
called “sections” of fifty each; the 
course of instruction being exactly 
the same, and the pupils writing 
monthly compositions on precisely 
the same subject. Professor and pu- 
pils are furnished with a printed cir- 
cular, setting forth each topic on 
which a lecture is to be delivered ; 
and the same identical programme is 
carried out through the whole coun- 
try. One can almost tell to a day 
the time when every lycéen in France, 
who has reached the subject, will be 
struggling over the “pons asinorum,”’ 
or some other stumbling-block of the 
schoolboy. During a session the lec- 
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ture will last perhaps an hour and a 
half; and the professor spends the 
rest of the time explaining knotty 
points, asking questions about the 
previous lecture, and giving out prob- 
lems to be solved by the morrow. 

On returning each day to school 
from the lycée, the pupil copies off his 
notes, shows the copy to his tutor, and 
preserves it for examination by the 
professor at the end of the month. 
The tutor then goes over the day’s 
work with each boy, or all who belong 
to the same class, and prepares him, 
or them, for what is to come to-morrow. 
Hence the great advantage of living 
at school, and profiting by the tutor- 
ship, or of having, if at home, a pri- 
vate tutor, who is allowed a fair op- 
portunity of making his pupil work, 
if necessary. As an eminent profes- 
sor told us on one occasion, “The 
répétiteur” system has this perhaps to 
condemn it, that it makes your work 


too easy; but that disadvantage, and 
every other, is counterbalanced by the 
benefits the pupil derives from his aid. 
Little points, that I cannot detect in 
such large classes, are discovered by 
him ; so that nothing need be slurred 


over or lost. 
that you schoolboys have such an 
advantage over the home pupils.” 
He might have added, that when a 
boy, duly prepared for what is to 
come, takes his seat before Biot or 
Troost, he need not waste a2 moment, 
but can take due advantage of the 
great mathematician’s or chemist’s 
every word; following him through 
his discourse with a definite idea of 
what he is talking about. ; 

At the end of each month the 
pupil has to write a composition on 
the subject-matter studied during 
that time. These examinations are 
strict and searching; and, as each one 
has its weight in the final yearly 


It is for that reason 
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standing, they occasion not a little | 
hard study. A mere review of his 
notes would avail the pupil little or 
nothing if he does not thoroughly 
understand them; for every question 
to be answered in his principal com- 
positions will be a problem ; and, unless 
a@ young man has thoroughly mas- 
tered the application of what he has 
heard, he will come out very poorly. 
In fact, poll-parrots have no-chance at 
a French lycée. Troost used to say, 
“Now, my children, I don’t wish 
you to fill your little communications 
to-morrow with quotations of what I 
have said to you; it is rude: you 
must use what you have heard,—use it, 
do not repeat it.” And use it we did, 
to the best of our young ability, in 
those hard struggles for the annual 
prize. 

All classes at the lycée have prizes 
for each branch of study. These are 
always books suitably ornamented. In 
addition to this, the six highest class- 
es in every lycée in Paris—viz., the 
second, rhetoric, and philosophy classes 
in belles-lettres, and the three mathe- 
matical classes — send five representa- 
tives in every branch to meet in 
friendly competition at the Sorbonne. 
The first prizes of rhetoric and philos- 
ophy in the classes of that name, and 
of mathematics in the two highest 
scientific classes, are prizes of honor. 
The winner of one of these has his 
name, &c., inscribed over one of the 
great pillars that surround the court- 
yard of his lycée. Who that has ever 
attended one of these schools can for- 
get the great day on grhich he attends 
the “distribution ” for the last time ? 
In a few weeks he will be standing 
before the grim jury of the Sorbonne, 
awaiting their fiat as to his “ bach- 
elor” merits; for a course through the 
lycée does not necessarily imply the 
receipt of a degree by any means; 
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usually only about forty-five per cent 
pass on their first attempt. But to- 
day your true lycéen forgets the dis- 
mal prospect; and his eye wanders, 
with a saddened look perhaps, gver 
the old familiar court-yard, gayly 
decked out for the occasion with 
streamers and flags, thronged with 
pupils and their parents; the digni- 
taries and professors of the college 
occupying a rostrum on which the 
prizes are displayed. The lower 
classes get their reward first; and the 
excitement gradually increases as the 
results in the upper classes, and espe- 
cially of their Sorbonne tussle, are 
announced. Who can forget the 
exulting shout of his schoolmates, 
when the prize won with so much 
hard work is his own at last? Above 
all, what American can forget a well- 
earned triumph in a scene like this, 
when, high above the praise of the 


generous Frenchmen, comes the hur- 
rah of the English-speaking colle- 


gians! Truly, if the sight of one of 
these distributions will not nerve a 
boy’ to do his work, nothing ever will ; 
and he will travel far to find a place 
where the laurels are distributed with 
more complete impartiality. 

The instruction in French schools 
is most thorough: the results have 
always been satisfactory; and yet 
there is one blot on the picture, due 
to the pupils themselves,—of all 
boys, the French boy is, morally 
speaking, probably the worst. He 
will work like a mental Hercules to 
win a coveted prize, and yet his sense 
of honor is just about nil. It is a 
melancholy but significant fact, that 
no teacher in France will take a 
French boy’s word for any thing; 
and it is a fact equally significant, 
but more gratifyng to us, that Eng- 
lish-speaking boys are always exempt 
from this avenging rule: we only do 
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the latter justice when we say that 
they usually make it a point of honor 
to keep up their reputation in this 
respect. For the above, and other 
similar reasons, it is better that boys 
educated abroad should receive their 
first schooling in Germany, where the 
morale of the young is much bet- 
ter. Then have them finish their 
education by going through a course 
of mathematics or belles-lettres at 
some good French lycée, improving 
their French pronunciation, and tak- 
ing home with them some well-earned 
prize, or perhaps the coveted degree, 
as a never-failing source of pleasure 
in after life. 

Let us pass now from beautiful 
Paris. Nestled among the blue 
mountains of Suabia, lies the speci- 
men of a German school that we 
would show our readers. The town 
in which it is situated is much fre- 
quented during the summer months 
by invalids, who come there to par- 
take of the mineral waters, of which 
there are several springs. 

The school, kept by a distinguished 
Prussian LL.D., contains some thir- 
ty-five or forty pupils. Here, as in 
France, the younger boys are sepa- 
rated from the rest of the school, hav- 
ing a dormitory and class-rooms of 
their own. The rest of the pupils 
occupy separate sleeping apartments, 
two in a room; the doctor taking 
special care to billet each foreigner 
with some one who cannot speak his 
language. That, by the way, is one 
of the good principal’s hobbies, — to 
insist upon a boy’s learning the Ger- 
man language as soon as practicable, 
that he may profit by the course of 
instruction which is carried on in 
that tongue. He takes charge of all 
beginners himself, though his princi- 
pal assistant is also a first-rate lin- 
guist. All new-comers are seated 
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near one of these two gentlemen at 
table; and by dint of coaxing and a 
judicious system of punishment, 
which we shall mention again, they 
soon cause our wofully neglected Ger- 
man to resemble the language that is 
spoken around us. The doctor, his 
family, and gll the teachers, eat at the 
same table as the “children,” as the 
old gentleman affectionately calls us 
one and all. The fare is good, much 
better than in France, and the whole 
system of living much more pleasant 
and comfortable. The pupils are 
soon taught to keep their effects 
with the utmost neatness and in the 
best of order: indeed, the seeds of 
that intense spirit of method and mi- 
croscopic attention to detail, of which 
the Germans have so lately given 
such a great example, may be said to 
be sown in their early days at school. 

Our worthy principal was assisted 


by three teachers living at the school, 
and by other professors who attended 


on certain days. Like the French, 
the Germans consider teaching as a 
profession, and one not to be tam- 
pered with, at least, in any respect- 
able school, by persons who have not 
made it their special business to learn 
how the youthful mind should be 
instructed. The key-note of the 
instruction is patient, constant, and 
unremitting attention to the founda- 
tions of learning before the higher 
branches are to be attempted or even 
thought of. Mental arithmetic was a 
great hobby with our principal: that 
study and drawing had more time 
devoted to them than in France. The 
teaching of languages, especially of 
German and French, was most 
thorough ; and Latin also formed an 
important part of the instruction. 
Every effort was made to sever the pu- 
pils, except during recreation hours, 
from persons speaking their own 
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tongue. Ifa boy were detected speak- 
ing any thing but German during stud- 
ies or meals, he had to contribute a 
kreutzer of his pocket-money for each 
offence to the school-library fund ; the 
library being a carefully selected col- 
lection of boys’ books, intended for the 
amusement of the pupils, from which 
all abstruse works, unintelligible to 
them, were as carefully excluded. The 
punishments at the institution were 
characteristie. _For grave offences, 
the pupils were confined, or debarred 
from participation in the next school 
excursion; for lighter misdemeanors, 
a German boy would be required to 
learn a certain amount of French, or 
a foreigner so many German verses. 
The Bible I never saw used as a 
means of punishment. Boys were 
also kept in during recreation hours, 
for inattention or poor recitation ; but 
all had to attend the regular after- 
noon walk, a tramp of about four 
miles, that formed part of the daily 
routine, though happily. in that 
lovely country it could be so varied 
in direction as to make it seem any 
thing but monotonous. Germans are 


great walkers; and I shall never for- 


get thesurprise and even mild disgust 
of the pupils and teachers on a cer- 
tain occasion, when a new-comer, an 
effeminate Italian, had to be excused 
for a time from the usual promenade. 
On Wednesday afternoons, our half- 
holidays, the pupils would take a still 
longer ramble. And whenever a 
“ saint’s” day came, the whole estab- 
lishment would start on an excursion, 
spending a pleasant day at the ruins 
of some old castle, or in the shade of 
some well-known valley, having 4 
picnic dinner, and, when practicable, 
making a moonlight walk of it home 
again. The pupils qonsidered it a 
punishment most dire to be deprived 
of this particular pleasure, and tried 
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hard to avoid losing it. At the 


school, the boys had a large play-. 


ground well supplied with gymnastic 
apparatus, bowling-alleys, &. The 
Germans are usually fearless “ turn- 
ers,” and fond of athletic exercise of 
all kinds; so that time never hung 
‘heavily on our hands, in the play- 
ground at least. The system of in- 
struction indoors, far from grinding a 
boy down or pushing him on beyond 
his depth, was enough to try his met- 
tle, and keep him steadily at work, 
while work there was to be done. 

During the summer vacation, boys 
who remained at the school, on ac- 
count of the long distance to their 
homes, joined by many of their com- 
rades who lived near at hand, would 
start off under the charge of some 
competent teacher for a tour in the 
Black Forest, Switzerland, or the Ty- 
rol. Those were days every incident 
of which is a pleasant reminiscence, 
—the toil over the mountains; our 
first view from the distant hill of the 
city we were to visit, or of some new 
and beautiful scenery; the pleasant 
noonday halt, with the professor re- 
minding us of some historical event 
connected with the very ground on 
which we were resting, or perhaps 
pointing out to the botanist of our 
little expedition some plant that had 
escaped his searching eyes. 

During the winter, when the snow 
lay thick outside, and out-of-door 
amusements were hardly practicable, 
the great study-room during recrea- 
tion hours would seem like a large 
parlor, filled with boys and young 
men. In one corner the doctor 
would be testing the powers of two 
or three of his most ambitious pupils 
at chess, with his own back to the 
board. In another part of the room 
his wife would be assisting some of 
the younger boys in seeking the clew 
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to a new puzzle just received from 
the capital. A little farther off a 
pupil, working with skilful hand at 
some of the delicate wood-carving 
common in that section of the coun- 
try, would be receiving a timely sug- 
gestion from the head teacher, whose 
vast fund of philological lore did not 
prevent him from taking a kindly 
interest in a youngster’s amusement. 
Poor S , the bloody soil of Grave- 
lotte covers him now! But as long 
as Germany possesses such teachers, 
so long will she preserve her reputa- 
tion in the education of the young. 
Such German schools as I have de- 
scribed, and there are plenty of them, 
will take a weak boy, and make him a 
tough, healthy youth; will take a 
dunce, or that still more painful spec- 
tacle, an educational hot-house plant, 
and teach him all that he can learn; 
will make a boy feel as much at home 
as is possible; and will accomplish all 
this without either overtasking his 
strength, overworking his mind, or 
causing him to forget the loved ones 
far away. 

We do not describe the German 
gymnasia, or high schools, as we did 
the French lycées. Their general plan 
is similar, and the results are as good. 

From my sisters, who were educated 
in France and Germany, we learn 
that the schools there are as thorough 
for the girls as for their brothers, and, 
in France especially, much more strict 
than with us in America. There is 
no lycée system in either country for 
young women, though at the best 
schools professors from the /ycées and 
gymnasia deliver regular lectures. It 
may seem strange to add, that these 
young ladies do not, as a general 
rule, study theology and conic sections 
at sixteen, but most of them can at 
that age show a proficiency in their 
music or a skill with the needle which 
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proves that their time has not been 
utterly wasted. Some of them are 
not ashamed to have picked up a few 
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points that will prevent the “cookery 
book” from being terra incognita to 
them in the future. 
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In the face of an amount of hid- 
den opposition which the public can- 
not conceive of, the enforcement of 
the celebrated rules for the civil ser- 
vice of America goes steadily forward; 
with advantages to the country of 
which the country does not dream. 
How much did the country at large 
know of the pulling and hauling, 
the intriguing and devising, the but- 
toning, letter-writing, caucussing and 
canvassing, which attended the ap- 
pointment of almost every officer in 
the New York Post Office or Custom 
House under the old régime? How 
much did the country know of the 
wretchedness of the competent ser- 
vants of the various departments, and 
the amount of extra work pushed upon 
them by the mere inability of the 
incompetent servants to write, to 
spell, to multiply, to add, and, in 
short, to do any thing but to sub- 
tract? The nuisances involved in 
all this mass of recommendation, se- 
lection, and appointment were so 
many constant sores, wasting the life 
of the best officers in the service, and 
eating at the life of the country it- 
self indeed. But they were not evils 
to attract very general observation, 
excepting once in four years, — when 
the army of locusts, caterpillars, and 
grasshoppers marched on Washing- 
ton with terrible precision, and 
devoured every stem and twig which 
came in its way. 

Under the system, as it is even now 
in operation, all these same people 


may apply,—yes. But they apply 
with no letters of recommendation, 
excepting such as they write and sign 
for themselves. If those are good 
letters; — well; if they are bad let- 
ters, —ill for the men that write 
them, but well for the country that is 
to be served. The relief accruing to 
the heads of bureaux and of de- 
partments, is such as few men can 
conceive who have not seen and tried 
the olé system. The advantage to 
the country in. the improvement of 
the service is even now beginning to 
appear. 

We may take a single instance, of 
immense importance in itself, — the 
administration of the gigantic Post 
Office of the City of New York, — 
the great central ganglion of the ner- 
vous life of the country. It employs 
eight hundred clerks; it sends out 
daily about sixty tons of mails; and 
the loss of a quarter-ounce of one of 
these tons, or its delay, or its misdi- 
rection, may make a whole family 
wretched for days, or perhaps for 
years. Now, with reference to this 
office alone, anybody who has had 
a chance to see and inquire knows 
that its efficiency, since the new 
rules went into effect to govern its 
appointments, is increased to a degree 
never before attained. Letters in the 
city, for instance, were never deliv 
ered with such promptness and ac- 
curacy. It is a little more than a 
year since the letter-carriers were 
subjected to competitive examination. 
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The clerks had been so selected before. 
The result is acknowledged on all 
hands to be completely successful. 
The general superintendent’s phrase 
is that the “civil service rules have 
been in the highest degree benefi- 
cial.” The superintendent of city 
delivery says the new appointments 
are much superior to the average of 
many years. The superintendent 
of money also speaks, “with the 
highest praise” of the gentlemen 
selected for his division, and “the 
moral influence exercised by each 
and every one of them.” 

Now, there is no lack of men, who 
at heart would prefer to be permit- 
ted to name fifty of these clerks,— 
among political supporters, family re- 
lations, or other hangers-on, —than 
to have this improvement in the pub- 
lic service gained. There is no lack 
of men in Congress who would rather 
“have the patronage,” as the phrase 
is, than have the improved service. 
It is not necessary to suppose or to 
say that they present to themselves 
on one side the picture of a swindled 
country, and on the other the picture 
of fifty well-fed and well-paid adher- 
ents. But they close their eyes to 
the advantages of impartial appoint- 
ment. They open their ears to every 
bit of ridicule and satire which can 
be said or sung about examinations 
for service; and they say of them- 
selves, “ We are practical people, and 
we can select as good clerks and car- 
riers as anybody can.” Such men, 
therefore, when they are in Congress, 
or elsewhere in authority, put the 
blocks in the way of Civil Service 
Reform, over which it is dragged only 
by the determination of the people and 
the president. 

The general attack— made usu- 
ally in the form of a sneer—is the 
pretence that the examinations are 
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conducted by book-worms, who ask 
bookish questions of the people ex- 
amined; and that men fail or suc- 
ceed, not as they are unfit or fit, but 
as they can or can not say a cate- 
chism. Then we are asked whether 
it is fair to reject an “old soldier” 
who wants to be a letter-carrier, be- 
cause he cannot extract the cube root. 
This is all nonsense, and it is time 
the press and the public branded it 
as nonsense. Ip is nonsense of that 
extreme grade, that the man who 
uses it runs the risk of being charged 
with lying. He is either a very great 
fool, or he is a very great knave. 
Here are, for instance, the real sub- 
jects on which a railway postal clerk 
is examined. 


1st. Boundary of the candidate’s 
own county, State, and country. _ 

2d. Location of States. 

3d. General topographical knowl- 
edge. 

4th. Knowledge of directions. 

5th. Locations of counties along 
his own route; along connecting 
routes; in his own State; in adjoin- 
ing States. : 

6th. Directions, connections, 
terminal points of routes. 

7th. Locating of offices on routes. 

8th. Describing the course a letter 
would take in reaching a certain 
point. 

9th. Naming of counties in which 
large towns are situated, &c. 

There are similar questions for car- 
riers, relating to all the particulars of 
prompt and accurate delivery of mail- 
matter in the city. 


and 


Ought not a postal clerk and a car- 
rier know these things? If he does 
not know them, ought he serve the 
United States in the capacity of 


postal clerk or carrier? Yet what 
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chance was there that he should know 
them when he was sure of ‘his ap- 
pointment if he could induce “his 
member of Congress,” as the poor 
man was very properly called, to send 
a letter to the postmaster, bidding 
him appoint the bearer, — the post- 
master, indeed, being “his postmas- 
ter”? The only surprise or indigna- 
tion which the country ought to feel 
is, that such examination as this was 
not absolutely insisted upon long 
ago. 

We hope the country, to which we 
address these words, may distinctly 
understand that in the very largest 
lines of administration it is gaining 
such improvement in the character of 
the work its servants do, as is in- 
dicated in the single instance of 
which we have spoken. It is also 
gaining the very great relief of free- 


dom of the appointing powers from the - 


pressure of the old fashion. On this 
point, such officers as the assistant 
treasurer in New York speak with 
great plainness and perfectly defi- 
nitely. If the country expects such 
men—say the chiefs of the great 
Post-offices, the principal collectors, 
or the assistant treasurers in the large 
cities — to rush every day to a news- 
paper office, and blow the trumpet of 
“Civil Service Reform, because it 
makes them more comfortable, — and 
because it helps the country, — why, 
the country is mistaken. Such men 
have neither time nor motive for doing 
such things. On the other hand, 
every nephew of a member of Con- 
gress, who spells “ bulldog ” with one 
],” and loses a corresponding clerk’s 
position because he does so, _ will 
have time enough to blow all the 
penny-whistles he can govern, in a 
ridicule of the Civil Service rules. 
But the country is a more foolish 
country than we believe it, if it sides 
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with these noisy grasshoppers, as 
against those silent oxen. 

We have intimated in another 
place that the silent influence of 
standard examinations like those 
thus conducted is going to be very 
salutary on the schools of America. 
The rejection of forty odd per cent of 
boys from West Point, this last spring, 
is the condemnation, quite distinct, of 
the schools where those boys were 
sent for education, and were not edu- 
cated. Just that same result will be 
achieved in proportion as a thorough 
standard examination, by impartial 
people, sifts out among applicants 
those who know well what they know 
from those who know nothing. The 
English Civil Service Commission — 
after an experience of near twenty 
years — is very distinct on this point. 
The English schools already publish, 
as they have good right to, the names 
of the young men whom they have 
fitted for honorable and successful ex- 
amination. Our own commission says 
very wisely on this point : — 

“To make the ordinary processes 
of administration contribute to the 


education of the people is surely 


worthy the best efforts of states- 
men. 

“ Whatever places have been won 
by examinations and competitions 
have generally, we think, fallen to 
those who (at least equal in natural 
intelligence and morality), have, by 
devotion to business, by more studi- 
ous hours at home or in the public 
schools, made those practical and ele- 
mentary acquisitions which an intel- 
ligent people delight to reward. The 
examinations which have been held 
outside of Washington called together 
an intelligent and respectable class of 
young men and women, and presented 
the prospect of entering the public 
service associated with entire pub- 
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licity and justice to all. The details 
of personal history and character 
which they required, and the tests of 
intelligence which they presented, 
did not seem inviting to the class of 

ms who have been so much in 
the habit of besieging the depart- 
ments for public places. The educat- 
ing effect of the rules is manifest in 
many ways. For the first time in 
this generation, there has been devel- 
oped in the departments, and among 
the people generally, a considerable 
measure of critical opinion, which de- 
clares that the best qualified candi- 
dates ought to win the places and to 
rise by promotions. Office is becom- 


ing divorced from ignorance in the 
public imagination, and appears more 
in alliance with elementary educa- 
tion and a knowledge of business 
affairs. Private associations and mu- 
nicipal authorities have already indi- 


cated a purpose to institute examina- 
tions of their candidates for clerk- 
ships. 

_ We have referred to the extension 
of competition to the military and 
naval cadets, and might refer to other 
examples.! 

It should be well understood, in- 
deed, that, in fact, there is no law 
giving any member of Congress au- 
thority to nominate a person for 
examination at West Point. The 
statutes expressly state that author- 
ity to be in the president, and it is 
by courtesy that members of Congress 
name the cadets; and so unsatisfac- 
tory had been all other methods of 

1 The supervising surgeon of the Marine Hos- 
pital Service, for example, now requires examina- 
tions of applicants, &c., by a board of surgeons. 
(Regulations, &c.; 1873, p. 25.) So in the Revenue 
Marine Bureau, the use of political influence, &c., 
is forbidden, examinations are introduced, “and 
those admitted to the service have been in the 
order of the excellence of these examinations,” 
and through such means better vessels, with more 


economy have been secured. (Report Revenue 
Marine Bureau, 1872, p. 21; 1873, pp. 17 and 18.) 
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nomination, that the official circulars 
from the Secretary of War, under 
which this courtesy is regularly ex- 
tended, recognizing the precedents of 
disinterested members of Congress, 
now contain a notice that “ competitive 
examinations,” &c., have been intro- 
duced, “with results satisfactory,” as 
the basis of these nominations, and go 
on to set forth the methods of con- 
ducting such examinations, which, 
with general approval among the peo- 
ple, are well known to have in great 
measure superseded nominations by 
favoritism. 

Much the same statement might be 
made in regard to nominations for the 
Naval School, except that cadets are 
appointed by law, “on the recom- 
mendation of Representatives,” and 
they graduate as midshipmen. 

But in the Naval School, also, the 
advantages of competitive examina- 
tions, induced by the example of 
such examinations under the civil 
service rules, have still further sup- 
planted the old methods. The facts, 
which we find confirmed by the high- 
est authority, are stated by the edi- 
tor of a Washington journal as fol- 
lows : — 


“The position of cadet-engineer 
being open to any youth of proper 
age and proficiency, the Secretary of 
the Navy received last summer a 
very large number of applications; 
and, in order to secure the most effi- 
cient, he made the examination com- 
petitive. The wisdom of this course 
has fully proved itself in the second 
class of cadet engineers, now at the 
academy, which has been declared 
both mentally and physically supe- 
rior to any that preceded it.” 

Our own Civil Service Commission, 
after copying this circular, and cit- 
ing these facts, says very wisely, — 
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“ Perfectly unconstrained as to our 
advice, and willing enough to relieve 
ourselves of a possible suspicion, how- 
ever unreasonable, that we may in- 
cline to favor executive rather than 
congressional authority, we have yet, 
in view of the fact that members of 
Congress themselves have  substi- 
tuted competitive examinations for 
the method of favoritism, been unable 
to find any argument, in the manner 
of selecting military or naval cadets, 
to weigh against the evils of trans- 
ferring the right of nomination from 
the executive to the legislative de- 
partment. 

“The reasons against this alterna- 
tive method of reforming the civil 
service seem to us so plain and deci- 
sive that we feel like making an apol- 
ogy for giving them so much space in 
this report; but it will be a great 
gain-for the system adopted by the 
president, if the public mind can be 
convinced that no other is availa- 
ble. 

“Nor have we supposed that our 
views as to the inconvenience of 
members of the legislative depart- 
ment discharging functions assigned 
to the executive department were at 
all original; for a senator quoted 
with approbation, in debate, in 1871, 
this language, from the speech of a 
liberal member of the British Parlia- 
ment: ‘No man can efficiently serve 
his constituents and his country 
whose time is occupied and mind is 
harassed by hunting and dispensing 
patronage.’ ” 

With reference to the stimulus to 
sound education which the examina- 
tions will certainly give, we cite 
another passage from the commis- 
sioners’ last report, which seems to us 
very important. 

“ Few persons, we believe, so much 
distrust our elementary institutions, 
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and the effect of a fair education, as 
to think that the case often happens 
when the better man or woman for 
the civil service will not be among that 
highest fifteen. And, besides all this, 
when once the selection is made, the 
appointment is for only six months; 
and, when that has expired, there is 
an ungtalified right and duty of ap- 
plying official scrutiny to that period 
of probation in deciding whether the 
person shall be longer retained. 

“ But, upon any candid view of 
the matter, looked at upon principle, 
it seems to us, that, as a rule, those 
who have been most faithfuland skilful 
in business, and most studious in the 
schools, would be most likely to pass 
the best examinations, and to be the 
most efficient and reliable in the pub- 
lic service. Asa rule, good qualities 
are found associated together; and if 
attendance upon our schools and 
academies does not, on the average, 
make better business men and citi- 
zens, we can hardly justify the prac- 
tice of taxing one parent’s property 
to educate another parent’s children ; 
for that right rests substantially on 
the assumption that attendance upon 
the schools makes boys and girls 
better men and women. However 
the fact may be, the practical alter- 
natives, we repeat, ate not between 
the method of competition and a per- 
fect remedy for our evils, but between 
this and the system .of spoils and 
favoritism we have had, or between 
this and something no nation has 
tried, and noné pretends even to 
have conceived, — unless, indeed, we 
think we can restore the simplicity 
and the virtues of our early his- 
tory.” 

We have made these extracts from 
the Report of the Civil Service Com- 
mission chiefly in the interests of the 
practical and intelligent education of 
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the country. There is not a high 
school, nor a grammar school of the 
higher grade, where that report would 
not be read with advantage by the 
older boys and girls, and by the teach- 
ers, and by the school committee. 
It answers the question, “ What is 
this drill for?” with an accuracy 
which cannot be escaped. And its 
answer is all the more valuable because 
this use of the report is wholly unpre- 
meditated by its authors. 

Indeed, we cannot imagine a better 
school exercise,—one which would 
take down the vanity of the school 
parrots, and exalt to their fit place 
the boys and girls of sense, than to 
test an advanced class suddenly by 
one of the examination papers which 
are printed in this report. It will be 
understood that these questions are 
not for the examinations that we have 
spoken of, in the several local offices. 
These are a copy of those used on the 
last district examinations of appli- 
cants for admission to the several ex- 
ecutive departments. 

We trust that we need not add, 
that this same set will never be used 
again. 


[Please to read the directions at the head 
of each sheet; and carefully comply with 
them.] 

’ LETTER AND BRIEF. 

Upon completing each paper, the candi- 
date should note on it the exact time he 
has been engaged upon it, and sign it. 
Upon completing the first five papers, he 
should return them to the examiner. 

1. Write .a letter of about one page, in 
the space below, addressed to the head of 
the department in which you seek an ap- 
pointment, giving the date and place of 
your birth, your present legal residence. 
and post-office address, and a statement of 
your education, and of your occupations to 
the present time, especially such as, in 
your opinion, have tended to fit you for a 
clerkship under government. Sign the let- 
ter with your full name, fold it, and in- 
dorse upon it a summary or brief of its 
contents. 
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This exercise is designed to show your 
skill in simple English composition. 


ARITHMETIC. 
Miscellaneous Examples. 

13. A government officer collected $24,- 
728, on which he was entitled to a commis- 
sion of § of one per cent. What was the 
amount of the commission? 

Give the operation at length. 

14. An army fought two battles. In the 
first it lost 16 per cent of the original num- 
ber, and in the second 125 per cent of the 
remaining number, after which it mus- 
tered 36,750 men. What was its orignal 
strength? 

Give the operation at length. 

15. $2,975 is the interest at seven per cent 
per annum for one year, 7 months, and six 
days, on what the amount, reckoning 360 
days to the year? 

Give the operation at length. 

16. By the act of March 3, 1873, the value 
of the pound sterling is fixed at $4.8665 in 
standard gold coin of the United States, in 
all transactions taking place after January 
1, 1874. What amount in United States 
gold coin will be required to purchase a 
bill of exchange on London for £740. 10s. 
6d., when exchange is quoted at 1§ per 
cent premium ? 

Give the operation at length. 

17. What amount in gold coin must be 
sold at a premium of 8# per cent in order 
to purchase with the proceeds $13,750 in 
United States 5-20 bonds at 1094? 

Give the operation at length. 

18. What is the cost of each of the fol- 
lowing items, constituting a part of a sol- 
dier’s ration: — 

12 oz. of pork, at $17.50 per barrel 
(200 Ibs. ). 

1lb. 6 oz. of flour, at $6.86 per barrel 
(196 Ibs. ). 

2.4 oz. beans, at $2.10 per bushel (60 
Ibs. ). 

1.6 oz. of rice, at $6.75 per 100 Ibs. 

Give the operation at length. 


BOOK-KEEPING. 

19. What are the principal points of differ- 
ence between double entry and single entry 
book-keeping ? 

20. Name the principal books required in 
book-keeping ? 

21. Give the journal entry on the books 
of James Smith of the following transac- 
tion: — 

October 9, 1873, James Smith bought of 
Thomas Brown merchandise to the amount 
of $2,350; of which he paid $1,000 in cash, 
the remainder being charged to him on 
Brown’s books, 
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22. John Thompson, postmaster at 
Thompsonsville, on the 1st of July, 1873, 
owed the United States $98.54; July 9, 1873, 
he received from the Post-Office Depart- 
ment stamps of the value of $893, with 
which he was charged; July 16 he collected 
for the department a draft for $890 on the 
postmaster at Brownsville; August 3 he 
paid a contractor the amount due him for 
@ quarter’s services, less a fine of $28.75 
for neglect. of duty, on a route, the 
compensation of which was $900 per an- 
num; August 7 he paid a draft drawn on 
him by the Department. for $489.53; Sep- 
tember 30 he paid his own salary for the 
quarter at the rate of $1,200 per annum, 
and the quarterly salaries of four route- 
agents, at the rate of $900 per annum each. 
During the quarter he collected $22.75 on 
unpaid letters, $980 for postage on news- 
papers, and $89.43 for box-rent. 

State his account with the United States 
in the form below. 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 
23. Copy all of the following words, and 


correct the spelling of such of them as are 
incorrectly spelled: 


Separate, privelege, eligible, offerred, 
preferred, receit, neccessary, trafficking, at- 
tornies, moneys, forceible, admittence, buis- 
ness, recollect, reccommend, feasible, com- 
missary, consistancy, abreviate, govenor, 
indispensable, tremenduous, accomodate, 
grievious, gauger. 

SYNTAX. 


The exercises are not all incorrect. 


24. Copy all of the following sentences, 


and correct such as contain errors in syn- 
tax :— 

Him who the money was received by 
should be held accountable. 

The difference between him and I is not 


great. 

Neither the President or Secretary were 
present. 

Which of the two courses is preferable? 

He done his work very well. 

The two first Secretary’s of the Treasury 
were Hamilton and Wolcott. 

He writes more rapid than me, but my 
writing is the most legible of the two. 

No one can become a good clerk unless 
they are diligent. 
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Wisdom, and not riches, procure es- 
teem. 

The Chief Clerk learned him how to 
state the account. 

Passports to foreign countries are issued 
by the State Department. 

The data which was furnished was not 
sufficient. 

[Exercise 25 is an interlined rough draught 
of a letter to be copied, which it is not 
practicable to reproduce here. ] 


HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, AND GOVERNMENT. 


History. 

26. When, by whom, and for what 
causes, was the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence adopted ? 

27. Name the thirteen original States. 

28. Name at least six of the principal 
battles of the Revolutionary War. 

29. Name the Presidents who were 
elected for two terms of office. 

30. At about what date were steamboats, 
railroads, and telegraphs first used in the 
United States? 


Geography. 

31, Name the States which border on the 
Atlantic Ocean, and those which border on 
the Pacific. 

32. Name the States by or through which 
the Mississippi River flows. 

33. Name the three principal mountain 
ranges, and the five largest rivers, of the 
United States. 

34. What is the difference between lati- 
tude and longitude? 

35. Give the proper definition of a penin- 
sula and of a cape, and an example of 
each in the United States. 


Government. 


36. What do you mean by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States? How can it be 
amended ? 

37. What is the difference between the 
method of selecting Senators of the United 
States and the method of selecting United 
States judges, and how do the tenures of 
these two classes of offices differ. 

38. By whom are laws made in this 
country, and which is of the higher author- 
ity, a law or a constitution ? 

39. What is meant by trial by jury? 

40. What instrument defines the powers 
of Congress, and what instrument the 
powers of a State legislature? 
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‘THE depression in the business of the world affects the business 

of publishers; and we observe a diminution in the number of new 
schoolbooks. There is probably no diminution in the sale of estab- 
lished books. We are sorry to have to add, that the number of 
‘books of the very first value which have been added in the past 
year to the resources of conscientious teachers is comparatively 
small. 
In that number is Smith’s admirable “‘ Historical Atlas,” of which 
we have not spoken since we announced the plan. It is completed 
in the part for this month, which we suppose to be already issued 
in London. Under the superintendence of Dr. William Smith, 
whose masterly charge of the great dictionaries of antiquities, biog- 
raphy, geography, and the Bible, has done so much to cheer the 
work of all students and all teachers in the last forty years, — and 
of Mr. Grove, not so well known, but hardly less accomplished, as 
we believe, — this magnificent atlas makes an illustration, as perfect 
as man dare ask, to the biblical and classical dictionaries. 

The complete list of maps contains forty-two. They are of the 
same size as those in Keith Johnston’s “ Atlas;” and the editors 
mean that they shall be as faithful in their way as are those. The 
classical maps have been made under the superintendence of Karl 
Miller, the editor of Strabo and the minor Greek geographers; and 
the maps of the Holy Land under that of Mr. William Grove. He 
has been able to use the positions obtained by the parties of the 
English Ordnance Survey, of whose operations we obtain some 
account in Palmer’s “ Arabia,” and in the publications of the 
Palestine Commission. Very full indexes accompany the maps, and 
assist the reference of students. 

The cost to subscribers in America is about thirty dollars. The 
value to careful students cannot be stated. The book should be in 
all college libraries, and‘on the head-master’s table in every classical 
school. 

We never receive the semi-annual “ Proceedings” of the Ameri- 
can Antiquarian Society without regretting that the deficiencies of 
the systems of publishers keep most men of intelligence ignorant of 


the curious and valuable discussions which may almost certainly be 
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- found there. The Society prints a few copies for its members. 
Publishers eschew such pamphlets; and that is probably the reason 
why these are never for sale. But none the less are the contents of 
the successive numbers papers almost essential to students and men 
of letters. The last number, for instance, contains Mr. Trumbull’s 
complete study of the Bibliotheca of the Indian language of Massa- 
chusetts, — the language in which Eliot’s Bible is written. . It is im- 
possible to say how many blunders it will save, or how much time 
for students who are attracted by the philology of the Indians, or by 
the efforts to convert them. The curious history of the discovery 
of California advances one step in this number. And the president, 
Mr. Stephen Salisbury, contributes a valuable study of the life of old 
John Endicott, him who cut the red cross from the flag because he 
thought it popish. 

The steadfast advance of our public libraries is, Perhaps, a more 
satisfactory feature of the higher education of the year than any 
other which we could name. “ All the best books go to America,” 
that is the complaint after every sale in England. The writer of 
these lines had the satisfaction of hearing a like complaint from Mr. 
Ruskin’s lips, when the Cesnola marbles came here last year. It 
will be long before the balance of exchange can turn in our 
favor; for we have many libraries yet to fill. The Chicago Public 
Library is well established in its new quarters under Mr. Poole. 
We have satisfactory reports of the steady growth of the Public 
School Library of St. Louis. In Boston, the Public Library has 
gained, at one purchase, the Barton Shakspeare Library. It has 
made larger growth this year than in any since it was founded. 

The effort to which we have already called attention, as made in 
its recent catalogues, to tempt readers by showing them what to 
want and how to find it, may be considered as a step forward in a 
direction where great results may be gained. The rapid increase of 
circulation, and that the circulation of books of the first value, is 
very gratifying. We will, at an early time, devote a full article to 
the explanation of the success of this new effort in education. 

The publication in our own magazine of Mr. Tyrwhitt’s sketching- 
club papers is awakening the attention of amateurs to the possibility 
of improved education in the higher walks of art. It would be a 
pity if all we are doing in the art-schools, so called, were to be the 
best we can do in the improvement of the country on the side where 
it is most deficient in education. If we see as many sketching-clubs 
spring from Mr. Tyrwhitt’s papers as we hope, a few years will show 
a real advance, where now we are most slow. 
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In his last chapter here, Mr. Tyr- 
whitt says, “The practical object of 
this book has been to suggest to cler- 
gy and laity the ancient standard and 
list of subjects represented in the first 
six or seven centuries.” And he 
thinks it would be “the foundation of 
an English school of high-aimed art,” 
if there could be laid down for church 
decoration “a course of subjects 
directed to illustration of the primitive 
faith, and the fulfilment of prophecy, 
and to reverent realism of the events 
of Holy Scripture.” This shows the 
scope of the book, for which, within 
its scope, one has little but praise. It 

ealso hints the limitation of it. And I 
must say that the Anglicanism, which 
pervades it all through, takes me 
down a bit from the expectation of it 
I had been treating myself to. I 
might have guessed that writing fora 
“Society,” the author would not have 
the same freedom as in that other very 
charming book of his, on “ Christian 
Art and Symbolism.” Indeed, his sub- 
ject bounds him, and binds him. So 
we must not expect equal pleasure 
from this as from that former book, — 
or pleasure at least of so lively sort. 
This is a book of instruction ; the other 
of inspiration and delight. This 
has its interest; however, and is the 
reverse of dull, though it is mainly a 
lesson. And the lesson is worth while, 
profitable for reproof and correction, 
as well as for instruction and doctrines 
in this matter of church decoration. 
If I mistake not, the “ Index of Sub- 
jects” will become an authority, it 
is so carefully studied and worked 
out. ~ 


1THe ArT TEACHING OF THE PRIMITIVE 
CnurcH; with an Index of Subjects Historical 
and Emblematic. By the Rev. R. St. John, Tyr- 
whitt, M.A. London: Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, 1874. 
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With its references at hand in some 
big library, it gives about all that is 
needful on the matter of primitive 
Christian art. I judge there may be 
some controversy soon, over there, 
among high and higher and most high 
church builders and decorators, as to 
how far they may go in paintings, mosa- 
ics, and sculptures toward what smacks 
of image worship,— what is called 
here “iconodulism.” This is a big word 
for the other extreme from iconoclasm, 
the far swing of image bondage from 
image breaking. I judge it points 
to a real danger in the established 
church of England, in the decided 
trend it seems to be taking now tow- 
ards the ceremonial and priestliness 
and high sacramentalism which a 
while ago it seemed to have cast off 
for good. I am thankful that what 
Mr. Tyrwhitt calls “ Puritan peevish- 
ness,” keeps me clear of these things. 
But were I in the thick of that con- 
troversy, I am sure I should follow the 
lead he takes in this book, it is all so 
sensible and wholesome. He stands 
by the primitive standard, — what he 
calls, after De Rossi, “the scriptu- 
ral cycle of ornament.” I should 
range on the side of this, and fight 
shy of “personification advancing 
on symbolism.” For, as Mr. Rus- 
kin pointed out long ago, symbolism 
goes for worship, but personifying for 
idolatry. And for choice specimens, — 
whole native tribes of idolaters, — you 
need not go to Fejee Islands or Zulu 
Land. The Church is full of them. 
If, then, you will have decoration in 
your churches, base your ornament “on 
Holy Scripture, having for its end 
to illustrate the fulfilment of Old Tes- 
tament type and prophecy by the his- 
torical events of the New Testament.” 
And for your symbolism by emblem 
and single figure, do not go much this 
side of the paintings in the Catacombs 
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and the mosaics of Ravenna. This is 
all good sense and good piety, and good 
art to boot. Yet when I think of the 
symbolism of Giotto in the Arena 
Chapel, and of the capitals of the ducal 
palace in Venice, and of that in Spen- 
ser’s and Dante’s poems, if that could 
be put into carving or color, I should 
wish to bring that, too, within my 
canon. But this is a dream. That 
is the sort which, once done, is hardly 
repeated. Copied it becomes dull, and 
gets out of place and out of tung. 
This “Index of Subjects” will sup- 
ply all that a reasonable decorator 
need ask. And if he wants to get 
into the right pious spirit about these 
subjects, and about all his work in- 
deed, let him study the body of the 
book. 

I should do wrong, if I did not 
make one more quotation from it, 
which marks how right the spirit of 
it is. Here it.is: — 

“ Art would lose all its interest for 
lovers of our England, if it were not 
for the hope that it will yet do some- 
thing to teach and elevate the poor, 
and all the others ‘yrhose souls cleave 
to the dust,’ either for want of means, 
or for greed of money. To get men 
lifted into the art-world seems as 
great a matter even as the produc- 
tion of great isolated works of art. 
And it certainly does appear, that if 
any places be specially fitted to con- 
vey the teaching of beauty to poor 
English people much in need of it, it 
is the churches which are their own, 
whose doors invite them continually, 
from which no man can be shut out; 
which appeal, by painting and sculp- 
ture, without letter or line, straight 
to the heart and understanding.” 
The Anglicanism, after all, is by the 
way. The spirit of the book is hu- 
mane and right. Its plea is for 
“Art;” not any prettinesses and 
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millineries and superstitions of High- 
churchism and Roman Catholicism, 
like the “albs and orphreyed bau- 
dekins, the pix and pax, thurible, 
chrismatory, and cross,” for which 
Ruskin, again, so soundly and right- 
eously trounced Mr. Pugin a while ago. 
(“ Stones of Venice,” vol. i. appendix, 

Symbolism indeed, as we generally 
see it, is of this meticulous “ pix and 
pax” style, It is a niggling and 
meagre thing, mere commonplace, 
and much better off church walls and 
out of church windows. It is, in 
the main, so tiresome and vapid, that 
either of the two extremes of non- 
symbolism suit the eye and the mind 
better, — the drab plainness of a Qua- 
ker meeting-house, or the splendid 
color of a synagogue like that fine 
Saracenic one in New York, from whose 
walls every symbol is ousted, and you 
have everywhere the flash and shine 
of gold and richest tints interlaced in 
Eastern arabesque. It is rather good 
to get where you are not pestered 
with emblem here, and emblem there, 
spotting great wall-spaces and big 
windows like currants on a bun. 
Hardly is any decoration more dis- 
tressing than what our spick and 
span new churches and cathedrals 
treat us to at present, —a cross here 
and chalice here, on arches, sills, doors, 
— dots of tawdry symbol stuck in con- 
venient places. It is much the same 
order of art as that which dots the 
usual valentine with hearts and darts; 
and much the same order of work 
as that of the painter to the “ Vicar 
of Wakefield,” who put in as many 
diamonds in Mrs. Primrose’s stom- 
acher as he could for nothing; and 
much the same order of scattery sen- 
timent as, —not to say it profanely, 
— Mr. Swiveller used in sprinkling 
his letter to his aunt with tears out 
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of a pepper-pot. There is no dignity 
toit: at best, hardly more than prétti- 
pess, if, indeed, from this word I 
ought not leave out the r. It is eye- 
catching, little mind-lifting or heart- 
strengthening. Better the Quaker 
or the Arabiann one at all, than the 
most of it. Yet, as long as folks 
build churches, they will have symbol- 
ism. They cannot put up a spire 
without that. Anda book like this 
may do a good piece of work, to re- 
cover emblem-and picture-story from 
the inane, and to guard it against 
superstition. It may at least sug- 
gest to decorators not to touch 
symbol till they know something 
about it. Let them turn to this 
“Index,” and they will not go badly 
wrong. 

The book is crammed with learn- 
ing, and full of information. The first 
hundred pages are introductory, and 


to lay out the subject. Then follow , 


chapters on the catacombs, mosaics, 
sculptures, the cross, crucifix, &c. 
. Of these I find the one on mosaics the 
most interesting. It is partly be- 
' cause this form of church decoration 
is to me the form of all most superb 
and impressive, and because there 
seems some sign of promise now of 
its revival. It is most, because it 
took me back to St. Praxed and 8S. M. 
Maggiore in Rome, and away out from 
Ravenna, over the marshes, to the 
pineta and the old church of St. Apol- 
linare in Clusie, to see the violet mar- 
bles once more of the nave, and the 
to me most beautiful mosaic of all, 
the blazing jewelled cross of the 
.transfigured Humanity of Christ, 
lifted up high above all in its field of 
dark blue firmament fretted with 
golden fires. 

It would not be difficult to transfer 
this glorious symbol, and make it — 
mosaic being out of the question by 
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its cost perhaps — a wall-painting at 
the end of one of our churches. Why 
is it not done? Because the sense of 
beauty, the feeling for art, and the 
true faith in the Divine Humanity in 
Christ, are lacking or too weak. One 
old church I know has, by a lucky 
chance, done modestly in this direc- 
tion. When they decorated it out of 
its ancient whitewash, the man paint- 
ed better than he knew, when he put, 
in the central place, a tall illuminated 
cross, the only bit of symbolism al- 
lowed. The colors are crude enough, 
not much like the gemmy splendors 
of the mosaic in Ravenna. But here 
it stands, with such homely glory as 
could be got for it. And in one re- 
spect, I think, we have done better . 
than the old mosaist. Over the glo- 
rified cross he put the Almighty Hand 
reaching down out of heaven. ~ But 
the word is better than the sign. 
And we have put, over all, the grand 
confession of the divine Unity, from 
whom proceed, and in whom are in- 
cluded, all glories of the Spirit in 
heaven and earth, through all worlds 
and souls. “One Father of all, who 
is above all, and through all, and in 
you all.” 

“The Society” which publishes 
this work might have been a little 
less stingy of illustrations.» Every 
added picture of ancient sculpture or 
mosaic or fresco would have added to 
the worth of the book. However, the 
numerous references will supply the 
place of them for people who live 
within hail of a good public library. 
Such as are given are interesting, 
especially the drawings of the Cross 
of Mainz, and those from the sixth 
century manuscripts in Florence, 
That on p. 306, called “The Ascen- 
sion,” seems to me miscalled. It looks 
like the vision of Ezekiel, line by 
line, and point by point, so far as the 
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and the mosaics of Ravenna. This is 
all good sense and good piety, and good 
art to boot. Yet when I think of the 
symbolism of Giotto in the Arena 
Chapel, and of the capitals of the ducal 
palace in Venice, and of that.in Spen- 
ser’s and Dante’s poems, if that could 
be put into carving or color, I should 
wish to bring that, too, within my 
canon. But this is a dream. That 
is the sort which, once done, is hardly 
repeated. Copied it becomes dull, and 
gets out of place and out of tung. 
This “Index of Subjects” will sup- 
ply all that a reasonable decorator 
need ask. And if he wants to get 
into the right pious spirit about these 
subjects, and about all his work in- 
deed, let him study the body of the 
book. 

I should do wrong, if I did not 
make one more quotation from it, 
which marks how right the spirit of 
itis. Here it.is: — 

“ Art would lose all its interest for 
lovers of our England, if it were not 
for the hope that it will yet do some- 
thing to teach and elevate the poor, 
and all the others ‘svhose souls cleave 
to the dust,’ either for want of means, 
or for greed of money. To get men 
lifted into the art-world seems as 
great a matter even as the produc- 
tion of great isolated works of art. 
And it certainly does appear, that if 
any places be specially fitted to con- 
vey the teaching of beauty to poor 
English people much in need of it, it 
is the churches which are their own, 
whose doors invite them continually, 
from which no man can be shut out; 
which appeal, by painting and sculp- 
ture, without letter or line, straight 
to the heart and understanding.” 
The Anglicanism, after ail, is by the 
way. The spirit of the book is hu- 
mane and right. Its plea is for 
“Arts” not any prettinesses and 
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millineries and superstitions of High- 
churchism and Roman Catholicism, 
like the “albs and orphreyed bau- 
dekins, the pix and pax, thurible, 
chrismatory, and cross,” for which 
Ruskin, again, so soundly and right- 
eously trounced Mr. Pugin a while ago. 
(“ Stones of Venice,” vol. i. appendix, 
12.) 
Symbolism indeed, as we generally 
see it, is of this meticulous “ pix and 
pax” style, It is a niggling and 
meagre thing, mere commonplace, 
and much better off church walls and 
out of church windows. It is, in 
the main, so tiresome and vapid, that 
either of the two extremes of non- 
symbolism suit the eye and the mind 
better, — the drab plainness of a Qua- 
ker meeting-house, or the splendid 
color of a synagogue like that fine 
Saracenic one in New York, from whose 
walls every symbol is ousted, and you 
have everywhere the flash and shine 
of gold and richest tints interlaced in 
Eastern arabesque. It is rather good 
to get where you are not pestered 
with emblem here, and emblem there, 
spotting great wall-spaces and big 
windows like currants on a bun. 
Hardly is any decoration more dis- 
tressing than what our spick and 
span new churches and cathedrals 
treat us to at present, —a cross here 
and chalice here, on arches, sills, doors, 
— dots of tawdry symbol stuck in con- 
venient places. It is much the same 
order of art as that which dots the 
usual valentine with hearts and darts; 
and much the same order of work 
as that of the painter to the “ Vicar 
of Wakefield,” who put in as many 
diamonds in Mrs. Primrose’s stom- 
acher as he could for nothing; and 
much the same order of scattery sen- 
timent as, —not to say it profanely, 
— Mr. Swiveller used in sprinkling 
his letter to his aunt with tears out 
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of a pepper-pot. There is no dignity 
to it: at best, hardly more than preétti- 
ness, if, indeed, from this word I 
ought not leave out ther, It is eye- 


catching, little mind-lifting or heart- 


strengthening. Better the Quaker 
or the Arabiann one at all, than the 
most of it. Yet, as long as folks 
build churches, they will have symbol- 
ism. They cannot put up a spire 
without that. Anda book like this 
may do a good piece of work, to re- 
cover emblem-and picture-story from 
the inane, and to guard it against 
superstition. It may at least sug- 
gest to decorators not to touch 
symbol till they know something 
about it. Let them turn to this 
“Index,” and they will not go badly 
wrong. 

The book is crammed with learn- 
ing, and full of information. The first 
hundred pages are introductory, and 
to lay out the subject. Then follow 
chapters on the catacombs, mosaics, 
sculptures, the cross, crucifix, &c. 


. Of these I find the one on mosaics the 


most interesting. It is partly be- 
cause this form of church decoration 
is to me the form of all most superb 
and impressive, and because there 
seems some sign of promise now of 
its revival. It is most, because it 
took me back to St. Praxed and S. M. 
Maggiore in Rome, and away out from 
Ravenna, over the marshes, to the 
pineta and the old church of St. Apol- 
linare in Clusie, to see the violet mar- 
bles once more of the nave, and the 
to me most beautiful mosaic of all, 
the blazing jewelled cross of the 


-transfigured Humanity of Christ, 


lifted up high above all in its field of 
dark blue firmament fretted with 
golden fires. 

It would not be difficult to transfer 
this glorious symbol, and make it — 
mosaic being out of the question by 


its cost perhaps — a wall-painting at 
the end of one of our churches. Why 
is it not done? Because the sense of 
beauty, the feeling for art, and the 
true faith in the Divine Humanity in 
Christ, are lacking or too weak. One 
old church I know has, by a lucky 
chance, done modestly in this direc- 
tion. When they decorated it out of 
its ancient whitewash, the man paint- 
ed better than he knew, when he put, 
in the central place, a tall illuminated 
cross, the only bit of symbolism al- 
lowed. The cclors are crude enough, 
not much like the gemmy splendors 
of the mosaic in Ravenna. But here 
it stands, with such homely glory as 
could be got for it. And in one re- 
spect, I think, we have done better . 
than the old mosaist. Over the glo- 
rified cross he put the Almighty Hand 
reaching down out of heaven. ~ But 
the word is better than the sign. 


_And we have put, over all, the grand 


confession of the divine Unity, from 
whom proceed, and in whom are in- 
cluded, all glories of the Spirit in 
heaven and earth, through all worlds 
and souls. “One Father of all, who 
is above all, and through all, and in 
you all.” 

“The Society” which publishes 
this work might have been a little 
less stingy of illustrations.» Every 
added picture of ancient sculpture or 
mosaic or fresco would have added to 
the worth of the book. However, the 
numerous references will supply the 
place of them for people who live 
within hail of a good public library. 
Such as are given are interesting, 
especially the drawings of the Cross 
of Mainz, and those from the sixth 
century manuscripts in Florence. 
That on p. 306, called “The Ascen- 
sion,” seems to me miscalled. It looks 
like the vision of Ezekiel, line by 
line, and point by point, so far as the 
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old designer could convey such an 
elaborate apparition. And in that 
which makes the frontispiece, why 
may not the figure on the right, 
named St. John in the description 
on p. 243, be the Risen Christ. The 
little round thing in the kneeling Mag- 
dalen’s hand may be the alabaster 
box. There ought to be many more 
illustrations. It is one of the laws of 
New Sybaris that every work on art 
must furnish an illustration of every 
piece of painting, carving, &c., which 
it cites. It is a pity the spirit, if not 
the letter, of this law were not better 
carried out in this. 


Motley’s John 


L. G. W. 





MOTLEY’S JOHN OF BARNEVELD.} 


THEsE volumes are mainly de- 
signed to form a connecting link be- 
tween the “History of the United 
Netherlands ” and Mr. Motley’s long- 
meditated “History of the Thirty 
Years’ War.” This purpose, indeed, 
is distinctly avowed in the Preface; 
but it should be constantly kept in 
mind by the reader, for it disarms 
much of the adverse criticism to 
which the plan and execution of the 
work would otherwise be open. The 
volumes are not, in any ordinary ac- 
ceptation of the term, a biography, 
as their title might seem to imply ; 
but they are distinctly a contribution 
to general history. It is true that 
the great Advocate of Holland is the 
central figure; but only that portion 
of his life is narrated in detail which 
was subsequent to the conclusion of 
the Twelve Years’ Truce. At that 


1The Life and Death. of John of Barneveld, 
Advocate of Holland; with View of the Primary 
Causes and Movements of the Thirty Years’ War. 
By John Lothrop Motley, D.C.L., LL.D., Corre- 
sponding Member of the Institute of France, etc. ; 
Author of “ The Rise of the Dutch Republic,” and 
the “ History of the United Netherlands.” In two 
volumes, with illustrations. 
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time Barneveld was sixty-two; and 
for a third of a century he had been 
among the foremost statesmen in 
Holland. To these years, however, 
Mr. Motley devotes less than fifty 
pages ; and it is to the “ History of the 
United Netherlands, “that the read- 
er must go for an adequate account 
of the services of Barneveld during 
this important period. From those 
fascinating pages he will not find it 
difficult to fill out. the narrative 
which is here given only in rapid 
summary. 

The history of the last ten years 
of Barneveld’s career is related with 
that fulness of knowledge which we 
might expect from Mr. Motley’s 
thorough and exhaustive study of the 
original authorities, still preserved in 
almost illegible manuscript, in the 
archives of the Hague and in other 
depositories. Every source of au- 
thentic information has been freely 
opened to him, and has been studied 
with a conscientious fidelity which 
has probably left little to be gathered 
by any future gleaner in those hith- 
erto unexplored fields. What it is 


“now: possible to know about the char- 


acters and motives of the men whom 
he describes, — and much of it has 
been totally hidden from view for 
two centuries, —Mr. Motley has 
learned and mastered, and from it he 
has built up his narrative. It is a 
special characteristic of his method 
to incorporate in his text copious ci- 
tations from the unpublished docu- 
ments on which he has based his 
estimate of the transactions with 
which he has to deal. This he has 
done even more freely in the volumes 
before us than in those which have 
preceded them from his pen. 

The practice has some obvious ad- 
vantages, since it gives us the very 
words, and often the inmost thoughts, 
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of the actors themselves, and so far 
makes us contemporaries of the 
events narrated. But while it thus 
imparts to the story a certain fresh- 
ness of interest, it is incompatible 
with continuity of style, and a com- 
prehensive grasp of the subject. It 
is only by a comparison of different 
authorities, many of them almost 
irreconcilable, that the historian can 
himself form a just judgment-of men 
and measures; and his reader, who 
has not enjoyed his opportunities for 
weighing conflicting testimony, is 
very likely to be misled by the very 
quotations which are designed to help 
him toward a better knowledge of the 
subject. The province of an histo- 
rian is a higher.one than that of the 
editor of unpublished manuscripts; 
and the two should be kept distinct. 
Most readers, we suspect, will find 
those portions of Mr. Motley’s 
work most attractive and most in- 
structive in which he has kept his 
authorities in the background. 

The worth of this remark is well 
illustrated in Mr. Motley’s fresh and 
admirable treatment of two subjects 
with which he has incidentally to 
deal in the course of his work, — the 
residence of the Pilgrims in Holland, 
and the early life of Hugo Grotius. 
They form the most brilliant and 
effective episodes in his pages, and 
recall the best passages in his earlier 
works; and in neither of them is the 
flow of the narrative much inter- 
rupted by quotations. The effect of 
another episode, — the account of the 
insane passion of Henry IV. for the 
young Princess of Condé — is, on the 
contrary, almost as much injured by 
the abundant extracts from the de- 
spatches of the Dutch ambassador at 
the French court, and other contem- 
porary documents, as it is by the dis- 
proportionate length of the narrative. 

o 
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When Mr. Motley lays aside the 
original manuscripts, and, trusting 
only to his notes and abstracts to 
correct any slips of memory, com- 
poses a new account from the rich 
acquisitions of many years devoted to 
his subject, his style is at its best, 
and the reader is irresistibly borne 
along with the historian. 

Mr. Motley never aims at the 
praise of impartiality, while he never 
allows his prejudices to blind him to 
whatever of merit there was in the 
men whose principles and actions he 
most strongly condemns. This is 
strikingly shown in these volumes. 
In them Barneveld is scarcely less 
his hero than was William the Silent 
in the “Rise of the Dutch Repub- 
lic; ” but he does not, on that account, 
fail to do justice to the great military 
talents of Prince Maurice, or to the 
early diplomatic services of Francis 
Aerssens. As is his wont, Mr. Mot- 
ley chooses his side, and he adheres 
to it with unflinching zeal. He ac- 
cepts the theories by which Barne- 
veld guided his course; and he scarce- 
ly recognizes the possibility that 
there was any foundation for the 
opposite view. If it must be con- 
ceded that in his character-painting 
he is apt to be too lavigh in his use 
of black and white paint, it will not 
be denied that his portraits are al- 
ways vivid and lifelike, —that they 
are the fruit of patient investigation, 
and that they are elaborately fin- 
ished. 

For every thing like theological 
controversy he has a deeply-rooted 
aversion; and he touches as lightly 
as possibly on all matters in any 
way connected with questions of dog- 
matic theology. “Those who look 
in this work for a history of the 
Synod of Dordtrecht,” he tells us in 
his Preface, “will look in vain. The 
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author has neither wish nor power to 
grapple with the mysteries and pas- 
sions which at that period possessed 
so many souls. The Assembly marks 
a political period. Its political as- 
pects have been anxiously examined, 
but beyond the ecclesiastical thresh- 
old there has been no attempt to 
penetrate.” This deliberate refusal 


_ to deal with what must be regarded 


as among the most important events 
of the period indicates a timidity or 
a forbearance which is much to be 
regretted. However distasteful the 
discussion of the thorny points of 
doctrine may be to Mr. Motley, a 
fuller account of the questions at 
issue between the Arminians and the 
Gomarists was essential to the satis- 
factory treatment of his subject. No 
introduction to the “History of the 
Thirty Years’ War” can be complete 
which does not deal at large with the 
history of the Synod of Dordtrecht 
and with the state of theological 
opinion in both the Protestant and 
the Catholic countries. 

Mr. Motley devotes much space to 
an account of the events which fol- 
lowed the death of the Duke of Cleve, 
and to the military movements and 
the negotiations for the occupation of 
the territory and the settlement of 
the succession. His narrative is 
clear and animated; and his study 
of the Dutch archives has enabled 
him to throw new light on many ob- 
secure points. The important part 
which Barneveld took in the tran- 
sactions is very clearly shown, and 
fully justifies the space which Mr. 
Motley has given to the subject. 
Barneveld’s foresight and prompt- 
ness of action did much to secure for 
the Protestants an advantageous po- 


sition at the opening of the great- 


struggle. That he did not accom- 
plish all he sought was no fault of 


at home began to decline. 
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his, but it was a serious loss to the 
Protestant cause. 

On another important matter, the 
Great Design of Henry IV., Mr, 
Motley’s researches have also thrown 
new light; and he has shown with 
great success how persistently Bar- 
neveld labored to bring about that 
concert of action between France, 
England, and the Dutch Republic, 
which could alone enable them to 
put an effectual check to the prepon- 
derating influence of Spain. To the 
French alliance, in particular, Barne- 
veld attached great importance; and 
he spared no exertion to keep Henry 
in good humor, and to urge him to 
take the decisive step. It seems not 
improbable, that, if Henry had lived, 
Barneveld’s fondest hopes might 
have been realized, and that Europe 
would have presented a very differ- 
ent aspect at the close of the im- 
pending conflict from that which it 
exhibited at the end of the Thirty 
Years’ War. It is certain that the 
assassination of Henry was a serious 
blow to the hopes of Barneveld, and 
that from that period his influence 
Mr. Mot- 
ley apparently regards the Great 
Design as visionary and impractica- 
ble; and there were immense obstacles 
in the way of its success. But there 
was much also in its favor; and 
unless we are prepared to admit that 
Henry was insincere, and Barneveld 
was deceived, we must believe that it 
would have produced great and per- 
manent effects throughout Europe. 

The most elaborate portion of Mr. 
Motley’s work is that which relates 
to the trial and execution of Barne- 
veld. His trial, or, to speak more 
exactly, his examination, covered a 
period of a little more than two 
months, and was conducted with a 
total disregard of the forms and prin- 
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ciples of justice. The prisoner, now 
seventy-two years old, was confronted 
with no witnesses; he had the help 
of no lawyer and of no friend to aid 
him in his defence; he was denied 
the use of books and documents, and 
compelled to rely wholly on his mem- 
ory; no specific charges were brought 
against him; and the whole exami- 
nation took the form of interrogatories 
in regard to transactions extending 
over a period -of forty years, and to 
which he was required to give 
answers without any previous knowl- 
edge of the matters to be investi- 
gated. The tribunal was as excep- 
tional in its organization, as its pro- 
ceedings were irregular. Some of its 
members were his personal enemies; 
some of them were totally ignorant 
of law; and not a few knew no lan- 
guage but their mother tongue. The 
result was what might have been ex- 
pected from the composition of the 
court, and from the manner in which 
the trial was conducted. Barneveld 
was condemned to death; and imme- 
diately after receiving his sentence 
the judgment was carried into exe- 
cution. Qn the 13th of May, 1619, 
he was beheaded in the inner court 
of the ancient palace of the Counts 
of Holland. 

Mr. Motley’s elaborate: narrative 
of these last scenes in Barneveld’s 
busy life leave no room to doubt that 
the great Advocate was put to death 
in utter disregard of all the ordinary 
forms of justice, and that he was 
sacrificed to a supposed state necessi- 
ty, without any evidence of guilt. 
But it is by no means clear that his 
judges were not right. Barneveld 
had placed himself in such a position 
of antagonism to Prince Maurice and 
the large majority of his fellow coun- 
trymen, that retreat was impossible. 
Both parties were armed, and ready 


for an internecine warfare; and in 
the existing state of European affairs 
the triumph of Barneveld’s polit- 
ical principles would have palsied the 
Dutch armies in the terrible struggle 
which it is Mr. Motley’s purpose to 
describe in his next volumes. As we 
look back over the long and splendid 
services of Barneveld, we cannot but 
deplore the tragical termination of 
his career; but remembering how 
very differently men thought and felt 
in the first half of the seventeenth 
century from what we now think and 
feel, and remembering also how 
severe had been the struggle of the 
Dutch Provinces to throw off the 
Spanish yoke, and how soon that 
struggle was to be renewed, we are 
not prepared to say that the death 
of Barneveld was not a political 


necessity. 
C. C. 8. 


COL. CHESNEY’S ESSAYS.) 


A BRILLIANT and interesting vol- 
ume, the larger and better portion of 
which is devoted to the war of the 
rebellion of the United States. 
Grant and Lee are each the subject 
of an essay. Farragut and Porter, 
and the navy, are treated together, 
while a short paper is given to Dahl- 
gren’s raid. 

Col. Chesney is a well informed 
critic, with quick insight ; and he sets 
forth the result of his studies in a 
very picturesque style. He gives to 
the whole American conflict a re- 
spectful attention which the soldiers 
of Europe have generally lacked. 
America is a perpetual puzzle to the 
mediocre men of Europe. Only the 
men of genius, on the one hand, and 

1 Essays ON MILITARY BrocraPpyy. By Col. 


Charles Cornwallis Chesney. New York: Henry 
Holt & Company. 
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the great, ignorant mass of the lower 
people, on the other, comprehend this 
new world. Whenever a writer full 
of methods, but lacking the higher 
perceptions of genius, attempts to 
construe American life and history, 
he fails to render it truly. These 
men have never understood our war- 
fare. From Braddock to Burgoyne, 
they have never seen what Cesar 
saw, — that the object of war is to beat 
the enemy, that the true strategy 
and tactics are those which best use 
the circumstances of the country. 
Col. Chesney recognizes our novel 
and important use of the spade in 
field engagements. It is one of the 


mighty inventions of modern war. 
Had the Germans met generals of 
sufficient energy, and troops with 
skill sufficiently ready, to make breast- 
works in few hours’ time, they would 
not, even with superior force, have 


rolled up the flanks of army after 
army of the French, as if these flank 
lines had been wings of feathers. 

He sees a struggle, great from all 
points of view. 


“In all that relates to the feeding and 


supplying an army in the field, the Ameri-« 


cans displayed quite as much ability as 
any continental power; while if the organi- 
zation and discipline of their improvised 
troops were inferior, the actual fighting 
was, in fact, more stubborn, for no European 
forces have experienced the amount of 
resistance in combat which North and 
South opposed to each other. Neither was 
the frequently indecisive result of the great 
battles fought in America, any proof that 
they formed exceptions to the ordinary 
rules of military science. These actions 
were so inconclusive, first, from deficiency 
in cavalry, and next because the beaten 
side would not break up. In order to pur- 
sue, there must be some one to run away.” 


He awards a high place to Grant, 
and discusses his military character, 
we think, with judicial fairness. 

*“Tt is hardly surprising that the effect 


of. this victory —(Fort Donelson) — told 
much upon the character of Grant. We 
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shall see it avowedly influencing his tac- 
tics in the battles that soon followed, and 
that to the advantage of his army and his 
fame ; but, on the other hand, it is no less 
plain to the discerning student of the war, 
that it tanght the chief Federal general to 
overrate the effect of dogged resolution 


‘and brute strength, and caused him to suf- 


fer some fearful lesons in consequence, 
when he carried out his favorite idea be- 
yond the bounds of prudence against a 
veteran and determined enemy.”’ : 


Gen. Grant shared a delusion quite 
common at the time, that the Army 
of the Potomac had not been 
thoroughly fought. To cure this, cost 
the country valuable lives, and showed 
the world the most fearful slaughter 
of modern times. 

With the career of Grant, he 
traces the general conduct of the 
Union armies, through its weary 
turnings,— through Lee’s mistaken 
campaign in Pennsylvania, through 
the errors of generals great and 
small, not forgetting Butler’s egotis- 
tic military incompetency ; through 
the horrid campaign of the Wilder- 
ness, until the foe was finally worn 
out at Petersburg. 

In reviewing Cooke’s life of Lee, 
our critic looks at the war from the 
Southern side. Evidently he con- 
siders Lee the greatest general the 
war produced. He would even have 
us infer he was the greatest man. 
He is competent to judge the soldier: 
the issues which formed the character 
of the man lie too deep for his com- 
prehension. 

There is a growing disposition, not 
only to take back the Southern rebel 
into fellowship, but to condone his 
treason, and even to exalt his services 
in the “lost cause.” This feeling is so 
curiously compounded of weakness, 
benevolence, and justice, that we 
would attempt to analyze it, and see 
how far its ground is justifiable. 

As men and brothers, we can ad- 
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mire the talent of the Confederates, and 
sympathize with their gallant courage. 
As American citizens, we can only 
keep the strict negative course in this 
direction. We must take the battles 
off the Union flags, and remove 
every thing which would be a taunt 
or a reproach to the beaten rebel: 
Farther than this we cannot go: no 
positive step should be taken by any 
. American in his capacity as a citizen 
te recognize rebel heroism. Let the 
“war-horse” Logans and Butlers be 
whipped into silence; but let no 
American attempt to exalt the rebel- 
lion as such, even in the person of its 
heroes. Our Southern brethren must 
learn this truth: they say, “ You must 
not call us rebels;” and “when you 
admire ‘your Grant and Sherman, our 
Lee and Jackson are yours too.” 


They are ours, but with a difference. 
The one is a great soldier, the other 
is a great citizen as well as a great 
soldier; in short, a great man. 

Lee is the exponent of this dif- 


ference. Cooke and Chesney draw a 
fine picture of the hero and his his- 
toric antecedents. His greatness before 
the secession was American, it was not 
Virginian. “Light-Horse Harry,” 
Washington, and the rest, were not 
great and historic because they were 
Virginian, but because a great empire 
grew out of their patriotic efforts. 
The whole is greater than one part: 
it is greater than all the parts. 

If Lee had been a genius, as his 
admirers claim, he would have seen 
this truth. No commanding figure 
in history ever made such a mistake 
as his. . Men have blundered between 
serving king and country; but it is 
only that rare insight which serves 
both king and country, — or, in other 
words, establishes just government, 
—that history recognizes to be true 
greatness. 
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It is not enough to be a good hus- 
band, father, and neighbor, in those 
crucial times which try whole nations. 
The pound weight outweighs all the 
fractional parts, even if you put 
every one into the scale against it. 
A great nation holds every man, 
every part of him, in its grasp: all 
other service is treason, is rebellion, 
no matter how gallant the act may 
be. 

Lee was tried, and failed. 


“When he must choose between the flag 
he honored and the State he loved, he de- 
cided that the latter claimed his first alle- 
giance, and he could no longer delay what 
he believed to be his painful duty.” 


No European before the war, hardly 
any one since, understood this love of 
the Union which carried the Northern 
States through the struggle. Col. 
Chesney, meaning no disrespect, shows 
this in his use of the term “ Federal 
forces.” To the Northern mind there 
was never any Confederate or “ Fed- 
eral:” this country was one country, 
its forces were Union, all else was a 
temporary accident. This powerful 
passion, this national prescience, this 
love of unity, underlies the American 
character. The South could not per- 
ceive it, and they were crushed. No 
generosity, no chivalrous respect, no 


brotherly love, can blink this plain 


result. 

The third essay is an interesting 
review of the main work of the navy, 
dwelling especially on the exploits of 
Farragut and Porter. Col. Chesney 
gives great praise to Capt. Fox for 
his energy as assistant secretary. 
He appreciates, in a naval sense, the 
immense power which an active com- 


‘mercial community can throw out, as 


the history of our war shows. 

In “ De Fezensac’s Recollections of 
the Grand Army of. Napoleon,” we see 
how some of the brilliant qualities of 
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the great warrior’s strategy, brilliant 
in victory, proved in defeat sure and 
swift defects. Cheap war invented 
by Bonaparte turned into dear war 
when the emperor’s prestige had 
failed. 

‘*Marshal Berthier used to write, ‘In 
the war of invasion that the emperor is 
making, there are no magazines. It is for 
the generals to find their own means of 
subsistence in the country that they tra- 
versed.’ But the generals had neither 
time nor means to procure regularly the 
wherewithal to feed so numerous an army. 
Pillage, therefore, became authorized, and 
the districts which we passed through suf- 
fered cruelly ; yet we were not the less 
famished throughout the campaign.” 

Such a commissariat and such an 
army crumbled easily and fell quickly 
after Moscow and after Waterloo. 
Sherman succeeded, it is true, but he 
had no solid resistance ;. and he was 
ingenious enough to throw out squads 
of “bummers,” instead of demoral- 
izing his whole force. Stealing is 
dangerous, either in war or peace. 

The volume contains an account of 
the remarkable campaign of Chinese 
Gordon, a little exaggerated by the 
manifest desire of our cousins to make 


the most of English soldiers and_ 


English warfare just at this time. 
The Ashantee war would hardly make 
the fortune of a German regiment or 
a Yankeé brigade; but it is enough to 
turn queen, lords, and commons crazy 
with exultation. 

Some minor papers do not interest 
Americans; but the book as a whole 
is very interesting, — one of the few 
the reader wishes were longer. w. 


WALDFRIED.! 


AvERBAcH’s new work should be 
read in the German to be fully en- 


1 WALDFRIED. Von Berthold Auerbach. 
Btuttgart, 1874. Boston: Schoenhof and Moeller, 40 
Winter Street. 


joyed. We have nothing to say 
against the manner in which it is 
translated in the various countries in 
which it appears simultaneously. 
But it is essentially a German story: 
its whole atmosphere is thoroughly 
German, and all the make-up of its 
characters. It is the story of a fam- 
ily, told by the old father, who lives 
to tell, before the close of the third 
-volume, of the birth of his great- 
grandchild. His history begins with 
the patriotic movement of Germany 
in 1848, and, brought up to the 
present time, thus passes through all 
the national struggles of the last ten 
years. 

Ludwig, the oldest son, has been 
exiled in 1849, in consequence of 
participating in the uprising of South 
Germany, and has been living in 
America. He has married here, has 
been successful; he is not over-rich, 
but comfortable. He was leader in 
the war with the South, and held a 
responsible place in the Northern 
army. One of his companions from 
Germany had joined him in the war, 
and was killed, in the battle of 
Bunker’s Hill! 

But Ludwig is returning, — so we 
are told in the beginning of the first 
volume, — in the very year in which 
the war with France was to break 
out. And the old father, after giving 
the letter from his son, announcing 
his return, goes back to tell the 
history of his own life, and that of 
his children, — of their marriage, of 
the birth of his grand-children, and 
in time of their betrothal, of his own 
grief at the unsteady conduct of his 
younger son, Ernst, who finally deserts 
the Prussian army, from his unwilling- 
ness to serve Prussia, just before the 
battle of Sadowa. During all this 
time Waldfried himself is a member 
of the Landtag, and leaves his home 
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in the forest for a glimpse each year 
of town-life, when he attends its 
meetings; and, in the hour of emer- 
gency, his counsel is requested by the 
prince. 

It is all quietly told. It has not 
the depth of thought and study that 
are found in Auerbach’s earlier books, 
such as his “Spinoza,” “The Mer- 
chant and Poet,” and others. Nor 
does it have the freshness and smell 
of. the pine-woods, that form the 
charm of his village stories, such as 
“Joseph in the Snow,” and “The 
Barefooted Maiden.” These various 
qualities were wonderfully combined 
in “On the Heights,” a book that 
Auerbach has not since equalled. 
The charming variety in the court 
and mountain life there kept up the 
interest through its three volumes. 
The two characters, of Walpurga with 
her home proverbs that smacked of 
the mountain air, and of Irene, the 
refined, delicate lady of the court, 
were in wonderful contrast; though 
there were some who felt there was 
even too much of this book, and the 
witty suggestion was made that it 
might be safely “ Walpurgated.” 

The story of “ Waldfried ” lacks this 
variety of interest; yet it possesses a 
value in forming evidently a careful 
record of the condition and the man- 
ners of thinking of these German 
States with regard to and during 
the war. The statement of the 
questions that tried South Germany 
during these days resembles so close- 
ly that made by Cherbuliez and other 
French writers, that we have thus 
full proof of the truth of the picture 
from both sides. The representation 
of Alsace is like also the French 
account given by About. 

The story is necessarily a sad one, 


. with its pictures of war and change. 


From the home of Waldfried could 
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be heard the incessant sound of the 
bombs and cannon around Strasbourg; 
and Waldfried’s sons, sons-in-law, and 
grandsons are in the midst of the 
fight. Yet it is the unworthy son 
who is killed; and the well-beloved 
son-in-law recovers from his wounds, 
and the children can all return to 
rejoice in Berlin over the victory, 
where the father, who has been 
chosen member of the Reichstag, can 
join with them in the great ceremony 
of celebration. 

We value such books, that can give 
us a careful picture of life in Germany 
now, of the political questions that 
are there being discussed, of all the 
conservative and reformatory elements 
that are surging there. The more 
so, as it is so difficult for two suth 
distant countries as Germany and 
America to understand each other. 
Waldfried, in spite of the return of 
his son and family, is evidently still 
in hopeless ignorance of many things 
in America. For instance, he cer- 
tainly misinterprets the effect of there 
being no State Church in America. 
His son and grandchildren are re- 
ceived at home for this reason, as 
heretics, by their family and friends. 

“Annette was constantly occupied 
in studying Wolfgang (the young 
grandson from America) ; for she was 
always wondering how he must feel at 
seeing the church-towers, and hearing 
church-bells. To her, just coming 
from an exclusive religious atmos- 
phere (the Catholic), the young man 
appeared a wonderful type of charac- 
ter. He seemed to her like one from 
a future age; and she wanted to 
question him, to learn how things 
were to be after our days had passed 
away.” 

Wolfgang had been brought up in 
Chicago, and could not consequently 
have been very ignorant of the sound 
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of church-bells, even if his father had 
not “professed” his faith in any 
congregation. But Waldfried’s igno- 


rance of America cannot be greater 
than our want of appreciation of the 
different manner of life in a German 
village, unless we are enlightened by 
such books as these, or by close obser- 
vation of our own. 


CRASHAW’S EPIGRAM ON JOHN IL 

This epigram is best known to the 
world by the rendering, said to have 
been made extempore by a school- 
boy, of the last line, 


“The Conscious Water saw its God, and 
blushed.”’ 


The version is finer than the original. 
Who wrote the version? Certainly 
not Crashaw himself, as the epigram 
does not seem to belong to his boy- 
hood. 
The original epigram is, — 
“Unde rubor vestris, et non sera purpura 
lymphis, 
Quz rosa mirantes tam nova mutat 


aqitas. 
Numen (convivia) presens agnoscite nu- 
men 
Nympha pudica Deum vidit et erubuit.” 


Of which version William Hayley 
gives this rendering : — 


“Whence does the crystal redden to the 
eye, 
And lucid water take a roseate dye? 
Here own him present who gives nature 
law! 
This element saw God, and blushed with 
awe.” 


Here is another epigram on the 
same subject by Crashaw : — 


Ad Christum, de aqua in vinum versa. 


“Signa tuis tuus hostis habet contraria 
signis: 
In vinwn tristes tu mihi vertis aquas, 
Ile autem e vino lacrymas et jurgia du- 
cens. 
Vina iterum in tristes (hei mihi) mutat 
aquas.”’ 


Which is thus rendered in Cras- 
haw’s Works : — 
“Thou water turn’st to wine, fair Friend of 
life; 
Thy foe, to cross the sweet arts of Thy 
reign, 
Distils from thence the tears of- wrath 
and strife, 
And so turns wine to water back again.” 
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THE U. S. MARINE CORPS. 


Mr. M. A. Atpricu of Boston, a 
gentleman of experience in book and 
periodical work, has prepared a vol- 
ume which will fill a vacant place in 
our national history. This is a 
“ History of the U.S. Marine Corps; ” 
for which the materials have been 
collected, and in part made ready, 
by Capt. R. 8. Collum, an experi- 
enced and competent member of the 
corps. This is one of those depart- 
ment treatises which are of pecu- 
liar value as material for history, 
and of peculiar interest from the 
marked characteristics of the subject. 
Our marine service is actually of ear- 
lier date than the naval service, hav- 
ing been organized some months 
sooner, though in the same year. The 
present number of the corps is about 
1,500; it has been as great as 2,500, 
and was then commanded by a briga- 
dier, the veteran Gen. Zeilin. 


DRESS AS A FINE ART. 


A FRENCH writer in the “Gazette 
des Beaux-Arts” makes some inter- 
esting suggestions with regard to the 
harmony and proportion necessary in 
dress, especially for ladies. ‘The mis- 
sion of dress is to please: therefore 
a certain order and symmetry should 
be considered, especially in the lesser 


ornaments of dress. As the pendants 
for the ears, for example, are always 
symmetrical, so a care should be given 
to the disposing of jewels, flowers, 
bouquets, buckles, lace jabots, knots 
of ribbon, buttons, and other trim- 
mings. These should run by either 
the “axis” of the coiffure, or the 
middle line of the body. It is true a 
toilette may be pretty, with occa- 
sional deviations from symmetry: 
a piquant effect is sometimes produced 
by a rose or feather on one side of 
the head-dress, or a knot of ribbon 
tied carelessly in the sash, upon one 
hip; but it is none the less true that 
an ornament placed outside of the 
vertical line, and not repeated in the 
dress, gives a fanciful air; and though 
it may at times have a certain attrac- 
tion, produces an impression of dis- 
order. 

This is not all: the human body 
has its typical proportions. The me- 
dium height of a woman is Jess by one 
twenty-second part than that of a 
man. Her face is shorter by a tenth: 
the head, measured by its length, is a 
little less than a seventh of the 
height of the body. 

A woman’s dress should respect 
these proportions; and, as there are 
frequent deviations from the type in 
individuals, it is necessary to make 
amends for any irregularities. But, 
alas! we see every day woman who 
load their heads with a chignon, mak- 
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ing an edifice that becomes a fifth 
part of their body. 

It is, however, permissible to double 
the height of the head without violat- 
ing natural proportions, by carefully 
disposing the hat or coiffure, so that 
the whole figure may appear increased 
by a seventh. For if the length of 
the head is contained seven times in 
the average height of a woman, it 
may be increased to eight times with- 
out a shock to our feelings. Thus a 
coiffure that adds only the height of 
the head to that of the woman may 
lend elegance to the whole effect, pro- 
vided that the head and the coiffure 
do not form a single mass which would 
give the impression of making two- 
eighths or a quarter of the whole 
figure. 

“Fashion is never ridiculous,” says 
a Parisienne. If she takes a sudden 
turn in one direction, all the various 
contributors to the different articles 


of dress, make amends for her ca- 


prices. Thus when the heavy chig- 
nons came in fashion, high-heeled 
shoes appeared to re-establish the 
proportion in height disturbed by the 
undue size of the coiffure. ; 

And harmony also should be ob- 
served in color. And, in order to give 
character to dress, there should be a 
moral harmony established, as well as 
that adapted for the eyes. For this 
very purpose woman invented the 
“ costume,” that is, a toilette carefully 
combined, or composed from a single 
color, an air with variations, or play- 
ing upon two kindred tints, such as 
olive and grass greens, roe and chest- 
nut browns, pansy and mauve, or two 
contrasting tints, as nagturtions and 
turquoise, sulphur and garnet, or 
colors simply different like pearl-gray 
and Rose de Chine. These presiding 
tints should form the harmony of a 
lady’s dress, either by repetition or 
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contrast or consonance, or by all 
these means together. 

Often if the same tint is preserved, 
the unity may be prevented from be- 
coming monotonous by a variety in 
material. If the dress is of gray 
silk, the tunic may be made of crépe 
de Chine or cashmere, and the tint 
will no longer be the same as in the 
silk, from the varying effect of the 
fabric, and the shading of its folds. 

The same laws should prevail in 
dress as in music or painting. Listen 
to the symphony of a master. You 
hear the principal motif pass through 
different forms, linger’ or hasten 
through varied rhythms, and, if an- 
other thought appears, one part of the 
orchestra develops it, at the same 
time with the first, until these two 
ideas, at first different from each 
other, meet, recognize each other, and, 
so to speak, are reconciled, and melt 
into one grand thought, which sums 
up the meaning of the whole piece. 

So is it with a lady’s toilette. It 
is graceful or noble, magnificent or 
simple, coquettish or severe, only so 
far as variety will have been subdued 
to a harmony, that is, to a unity of 
character. 

If a toilette is planned with a 
grave sentiment, the slightest frivolity 
will appear ridiculous. Its dignity 
may be compromised, for instance, if, 
instead of placing the. hat firmly or 
horizontally, it should be tipped upon 
one side, or if the flowers, instead of 
being in the axis of the coiffure, should 
be set over one ear. All such deviations 
will disturb a serious costume. On 
the other hand, none of these varie- 
ties will be neglected in a costume 
that seeks to attract attention. 

If, however, the toilette lacks har- 
mony, this is sufficient te denounce it. 
This is a common-place truth, the 
reader may say; but, alas! how many 
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amiable, worthy people do we meet, 
who act as if they ignored it. Every 
day our streets or public placgs, our 
parlors, are traversed by women with 
inharmonious dress. Instead of 
bringing together friendly tints, or 
the complementary colors, which 
should always be adjusted in unequal 
portions, such as green and red, violet 
and yellow, we see the brown tints 
and the clear colors, rose and garnet, 
flame-color and mauve, blue and 
chestnut. We have even seen a cer- 
tain lady with a vest of scarlet above 
a skirt of currant color, whose appear- 
ance was a scandal to the eyes. 
There is nothing more cruel to the 
eye, when one seeks to contrast colors, 
than the failing to hit the mark 
exactly, that is, choosing a little 
aside of the complementary color. 
The eyes are not alone interested in 
this harmony of colors : sentiment has 
its share, as a witty lady has said, 
“One can dream in a sky-blue hat, 
but it would be wrong to weep in one 
of rose-color.” 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


(Tue following paragraphs give an 
outline of the paper on Public Libra- 
ries read at the Annual Meeting of 
the American Social Science Associa- 
tion in May, at New York, by W. W. 
Greenough, Esq., President of the 
Board of Trustees of the Boston Pub- 
lie Library. Mr. Greenough’s dis- 
cussion, which will appear at length 
in the next volume of Transactions 
of the A. S. 8S. A., presents many 
fresh facts and valuable conclusions 
and suggestions. The conference of 
librarians which Mr. Greenough pro- 
poses could no doubt be brought to 
pass; at any rate, quite a successful 
one of librarians of this country met 
@ number of years ago in New York. 
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Whether the uniformity of returns 
which he asks, and which is just as 
important as he says, can be obtained, 
is more doubtful. If it can be done 
without re-arranging the books now 
ranged safely on so many miles of 
shelving, well and good; but probably 
no plan need be urged which should 
imply such a change as that. The 
vis inertie and vis pulveris together 
would be a terrible pair to overcome. } 

Public Libraries may be : — 

Free Lending Libraries, as at’ Liv- 
erpool, Manchester, Boston. 

Consulting Libraries for the public, 
like the British Museum Library, the 
National Library at Paris. 

Consulting Libraries for a class, like 
the Congressional Library. 

Lending Libraries on condition of 
payment, like most of the “Mercan- 
tile” and “ Young Men’s Institute’ 
Libraries. 

The great increase of printed books 
has caused a very great increase in 
number and extent of public libraries 
during this century, particularly 
within the last 25 years. Thus (most 
of the total being, however, only 
approximate) there were the following 
number of volumes, in 1849 and 1874, 


in the — 
1849. 

824,000 
435,000 
451,532 
601,000 
410,000 
313,000 
412,000 
220,000 
166,724 
148,000 


3,980,256 


1874. 
2,000,000 
1,100,000 
1,100,000 

800,000 

600,000 

600,000 

500,000 

300,000 

250,000 

300,900 


National Library of Paris, 
British Museum, 

Imperial, at St. Petersburg, 
Munich, 

Berlin Royal, 

Vienna, 

Copenhagen, 

Bodleian, 

University, Cambridge, 
Advocates’, Edinburgh, 


Aggregates, 7,550,000 


In 1849 the seven public libraries 
of Paris were reckoned to have 1,474,- 
000 books, while all the libraries not 
private in the United- States all 
together contained, as was computed, 
only 980,000 books, about a third less. 

A large share of the increase since 
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1849 has come from the establish- 
iment of popular libraries, especially 
in France, Great Britain, and the 
United States. Our government 
returns, for 1872 give, in state, territo- 
rial, town, city, court and law school 
and college, 19,456,515 volumes; in 
other libraries, 26,072,420, volumes ; 
a great increase from 1849. 

According to Edwards, the num- 
ber of books accessible per 100 souls 
was in 1849, in Saxony, 417; Den- 
mark, 412; Prussia, 200; France 
129; Great Britain, 53. Now, in this 
country, we have about 50 volumes 
per 100 souls. In Massachusetts there 
are more, 138; in New York, 80; 
Pennsylvania, 86; Ohio, 50; Illinois, 
36. We need more. 

It is about thirty years since free 
public consulting and lending libra- 
ries began to be considered as parts 
of an educational system. They 


were established first in England; at 
Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, 


Sheffield, Leeds and other large 
towns. A little later, and on some- 
what different principles, ours were 
begun, such as the Boston Public 
Library, the Astor, other town and 
‘ city libraries in Massachusetts, the 
Peabody Institute at Baltimore, and 
the Cincinnati and Chicago public 
libraries. 

The Free Lending Libary is that 
most closely connected with popular 
improvement. It is supported, of 
course, either by private or public 
gifts, or by both ; and it is for the free 
use of the inhabitants of its district. 

Suggestions about such libraries: 

1. Obtain at first the most books 
useful to the most people, that can be 
had for the money. What these are, 
the catalogtes of recent libraries will 
show. 

2. Statistics from England, France, 
and New England indicate that one- 
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third of the new library should be fic- 
tion (including “juveniles”); the 
rest to be history, biography, science 
and art, travel, poctry, miscellaneous, 
This one-third fiction will furnish 
75 per cent of the circulation. The 
more fiction you have, the more 
your library will be read. 

3. Suit the community. Buy as 
far as proper and possible every book 
they ask for. In a large library 
printed forms should be given out 
for the purpose, and there will bea 
regular daily business on them. 

4. There are many minor differen- 
ces in the literary preferences of dif- 
ferent districts and communities. 

5. The smaller the library, the 
more carefully must it be chosen. 

6. The larger the library, the more 
completely should its books fill out 
the special branches of the classifi- 
cation of knowledge. In obtaining 
books for special branches, the aid of 
eminent students in each is impor- 
tant. They may be consulted, may 
furnish lists, and will from time to 
time suggest further books. Such 
aid greatly helped the Astor Library, 


“and has done so for the Boston Pub- 


lic Library. To build up a great 
library, the help of a great many 
learned men is indispensable: no 
librarian nor book committee can pos- 
sess all the knowledge required. 

7. A good catalogue is a primary 
requisite.” This should tell one who 
does not know author’s names or 
titles of books, what books © the 
library has on any given subject. 
The names of these subjects, with 
references to the books, should there- 
fore be given in the catalogue, 
in alphabetical order. In the samo 
alphabet should be the titles of the 
books’ also and the names of tho 
authors; and tho necessary cross- 
references For a small ! brary, one 
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volume will contain all this; but for 
one of over 25,000 volumes, separate 
class-lists are best; as, one for his- 
tory and biography; one for poetry 
and drama, etc. This allows re- 
printing part of the catalogue at a 
time. 

8. The benefits expected by the 
originators of free libraries have been 
obtained, and more too. It has been 
shown that a taste for reading, when 
once formed, leads up and not down; 


» and thus those who begin with rudi- 


mentary or thin or trashy books, go 
on to read better and better ones. 
The records of past attainments in 
any direction afforded by such libra- 
ries enable the student to know what 
has been done, that he may be put in 
a position to add to knowledge some- 
thing that has not. 

Free libraries show that people 
will haye the reading they prefer, 


and no other; and if the free library 
does not give it, they will go to 
others, possibly not so carefully 
watched in point of morals: where 
the community is taxed for a library, 
individuals have a right to the books 


they want, if not bad. Practically, 
even the vicious classes (except 
thieves and those incapable of any 
trust) read books of good or fair 
morality, take good care of them, and 
return them safely. Such reading 
must do some good. Such persons 
can make use of the library on a 
footing of perfect equality with the 
respectable, even if wholly debarred, 
and quite excluded, from good society. 

For scholars and thinkers and stu- 
dents, the library is the school after 
the school,—the college after the 
college. For all intermediate grades 
of intellect and attainment, it fur- 
nishes always something for each, 
and thus offers help to the whole 
community. 


9. If any form of charity or benev- 
olence not devoted to the relief of 
human suffering, or if any institu- 
tion other than those that protect 
human life and property, can be 
called a public necessity, a free public 
library is such. 

The limit of perfect freedom in use 
is, the safety and proper treatment 
of books lent. These may be secured 
in different ways, according to the 
character of the community; as, by 
putting the borrower on honor, by 
requiring a reasonable identification, 
and the guaranty of responsible 
citizens; by requiring a sufficient 
pecuniary deposit to insure the re- 
turn of the book. 

Men of wide culture and prompt 
intelligence must be employed to 
conduct large public libraries. Such . 
men can accomplish much good by 
assisting with directions to books and 
treatises those in search of informa- 
tion about studies or subjects. 

To understand the extent and the 
nature of the influence of a library, 
the statistics of its use are indispen- 
sable. These should show of what 
classes of books the library is com- 
posed, and the number of each class 
used in proportion to the borrower. 
These records are much neglected, 
especially in this country, only the 
cataloguing and delivery of the books 
being provided for. But the social 
facts are the real work of the library, 
and the. returns of them are as 
proper to record as those of the man- 
ufactures of a mill or the produce of 
a farm. 

The classifications of subjects used 
in the English free lending libraries 
are so various among themselves, and 
so different from those in our own, 
that the returns of the two cannot be 
tabulated together. These classifica- 
tions are usually too diffuse in gener- 
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als, and not minute enough in par- 
ticulars. 

Thus: at Manchester, the six chief 
classes are: Theology; Philosophy ; 
History; Law, Politics, and Com- 
merce; Sciences and Arts; Litera- 
ture and Polygraphy. Under this 
last (literature and polygraphy) are 
arrayed most of the classes of books 
chiefly read, such as general treatises 
on literature, literary miscellanies, 
linguistics, poetry, prose fiction, ora- 
tors, etc. At Liverpool there are 
fifteen chief classes: some of them 
are history and biography; geogra- 
phy; voyages and travels; poetry 
‘ and drama; novels and romances ; 
heraldry, encyclopedias, gazetteers, 
dictionaries, and other reference books ; 
classical literature. This is clearer. 
At Bolton, a still more. practical 
classification is used, approaching 
somewhat to those common in the 
United States. It gives as separate 
classes: history; biography ; voyages 
and travels; novels and romance; 
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poetry and drama. The classification 
used in the popular branch of the 
Boston Public Library, introduced 
by Prof. Jewett, has been found to 
indicate sufficiently the use made of 
the library; its chief heads are: prose 
fiction; biography; travels and voy- 
ages ; American history and politics ; 
foreign history and politics; French, 
German, and Italian books. The 
classification of the great reference 
and lenders’ library in Bates Hall is 
more elaborate, running into many 
ramifications of science, art, and 
literature. 

It is evident enough that no 
analysis of the use of all the books of 
these libraries together could be made 
up from returns based on their classi- 
fications. Uniformity of detail in 
statistics of libraries is certainly prac- 
ticable. It is very desirable that 
some conference of the representa- 
tives of the principal libraries of 
Christendom should agree on a com- 
mon system for the purpose. 


COLLEGE DIRECTORY. 


Nore. — It has been suggested in many quarters that the CoLLecE Directory, which 
we have published in our July number heretofore, will be more useful if published after 


the fall catalogues of the colleges. 


We postpone this year’s issue therefore, and ask 


all our correspondents to be as prompt as possible in furnishing corrections and additions 


for the DirREcTORY. 
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G. D. Russert & Co., 126 Tremont 
St., Boston. 


INSTRUMENTAL. 


Quartette Movement. C minor. 
7. Schubert : 75 


The first in a series of twelve selec- 
tions for the piano, by Ernst Perabo. 
A special interest attaches to this com- 
position written for strings in Decem- 
ber, 1820, but first published in Leip- 
sic fifty years afterwards, in December, 
1870. The year that gave birth to 
this noble composition is the same in 
which Schubert’s one oratorio was 
written, — “ Lazarus, or, The Feast 
of the Resurrection.” “ Sakuntala,” 
an opera of no small merit, to judge 
by the fragments which tantalize 
without satisfying, belongs to this 
year, as well as the grand Fantasia 
in C for the piano-forte. Schubert 
has no truer disciple, or more ardent 
lover, than Mr. Perabo. His work is 
done con amore, and always admirably 
put upon the one instrument which 
alone can give any idea of a work 
written originally for strings. Beyond 
the ability of ordinary players to ren- 
der fitly, the accomplished amateur 


and close student will find pleasure - 


and profit in this fine edition. 


VOCAL. 


Sun of my Soul. 3. E. Brown. .40 

Number 12 in a series of sacred 
quartettes and anthems. The words 
are Keble’s well-known hymn ;- ac- 
companiment simple, for either piano 
ororgan. Suitable for a quartette 


choir. Solo passages short and not 
difficult. 


Request. F. 3. (DtoG). Downs. .50 


Words by Christina Rossetti. Move- 
ment andante sostenuto : the melody 
flows easily, but a little sadly withal, 
as befits the words. 

‘* When I am dead, my dearest, 

Sing no sad songs for ine: 

Plant thou no roses at my head, 
Nor shady cypress tree. 

And if thou wilt, remember, 
And if thou wilt, forget; 

1 shall not see the shadows, 
I shall not feel the rain, 

I shall not hear the nightingale 
Sing on as if in pain. 

And, dreaming through the twilight 
That doth not rise or set, 

Haply I may remember, 
Haply I may forget.” 


When Swallows come again. 3. 
D. (DtoF*.) Millard. .60 


Words by George Cooper. One of 
Millard’s simpler songs, but none the 
less attractive for that. A mezzo so- 
prano or barytone could sing it as 
effectively as a soprano or tenor. The 
melody is extremely pleasing, accom- 
paniment easy and natural. A pretty 
picture adorns the titlepage. 


Soft Southern Breezes. 5. Dp. 
(F to Ab.) Barnby -50 
Number 6 in “Nelson Varley’s 
Album.” The song is peculiar, re- 
quiring special fitness on the part of 
both singer and accompanist. The 
opening recitative is grave but dra- 
matic: the air is an allegretto. move- 
ment, full of delicate points: Would 
be extremely effective for the concert- 
room, sung by a high, pure tenor. 
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Mathilde. 
Maurel .60 


Years ago, that a singer should sing 
was all that could reasonably be re- 
quired. Now it is the exception if 
the singer is not a composer also, at 
least of songs specially adapted to 
his own voice and style: if it indi- 
cates nothing decisively in behalf of 
genius or originality, it at least is the 
result of more general musical culture. 
Other things being equal, the com- 
poser who is also a singer will write 
more singable songs than one who is 
only a theoretical vocalist. The 
handsome French barytone, with his 
almost limitless voice, has written a 
pretty French chanson in 6-8 time, 
setting forth the charms and graces 
of his lovely Mathilde. An English 
version by C. Jay is also given. It is 
bright, with, enough surface sentimen- 
tality to satisfy a not unreasonable 
lover, without a trace of morbid or 
unhealthy feeling. A capital like- 
ness of Mr. Victor Maurel, on the 
titlepage, will enhance the value of 
this edition to his admirers. 


To the Virgin. 5.D}. Lachner. .50 


Number 1 in the second series of 
“The Apollo,” a collection of part 
songs for male voices, with English 
words by C. J. Sprague. Many of 
the numbers have been given by the 
Apollo Club, whose name has been 
borrowed for the title. No accompa- 
niments are given, the full harmony 
requiring no other support than the 
voices. 

Wm. A. Ponp, 547 Broadway, N.Y. 
Mignon. 6. Db. R. Hoffman. 1.00 

Fourth “Caprice de Concert.” 
Brilliant and difficult, — too difficult 
for average players, who, for the 
amount of time réquired, would prob- 


Musical Review. 
3.F. (CtoF) V. 


ably find more enjoyment in simpler 
music. To Mr. Hoffman, however, 
nothing is difficult; and, under his 
supple fingers, “Mignon” would 
prove an effective concert piece. 


Haddon Hall. 4 Eb. R. 
SD i a oes ae ee 15 
A Reminiscence of some pleasant 

experience, whose story is told by the 

heading of the different movements, 

— The Terrace, The Banqueting Hall, 

The Ball-room, The Elopement. The 

flirtation evidently progressed in a 

rapid, breezy way, perhaps because it 

originated in the open air. ‘The 
themes are varied and pleasing; the 
gavotte, in the ball-room number, is 
extremely quaint. The whole in casy 
reach of one whose fingers are in fair 
practice. 

Marie Alexandrowna Waltz. 

3. C. Godfrey R 15 

The titlepage arrests the eye natu- 
rally enough; for who has not heard 
of the fair young Russian bride? and 
who has not read, or attempted to 
read, the last effusion of the poet 
laureate? Presumably the likeness 


-is a good one, as the composition is 


dedicated by special permission to 
H. R. H. the Duke of Edinburgh, by 
Cliarles Godfrey, Band Master of the 
Royal Horse Guards. The thick 
yellow hair, blue eyes, and plump, 
round shoulders, look English or 
Teutonic, rather than Slavic. There 
is amiability, if not brilliancy, in the 
face: as for beauty, who asks of 
youth any other than la beauté du 
diable, which every girl must needs 
have once in her life ? 

The introduction is a trifle more 
difficult than the waltzes, of which 
there are four in different keys besides 
the coda. Rhythm good; easy and 
pleasant music to dance to. 





